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must not lisp! 


“My thweet” lisped from the 


screen would mar the star’s 








romantic appeal. But that 
is something you don’t hear 
in the theatres which have 
Western Electric talking picture equipment. 

To reproduce the letter ‘S’ was but one of many 
difficulties in the way of giving you talking pic- 
tures at their best. Western Electric was able to 
solve these problems by reason of its 50 years’ 
experience in making Bell telephones and other 





voice transmission apparatus. 

All over this country, and indeed the world, a 
discriminating public flocks to Western Electric 
equipped theatres—one more proof of this com- 
pany’s leadership in sound. 
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Makers of your Bell Telephone and leaders 
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THE WESTERN ELECTRIC SOUND SYSTEM GIVES YOU TALKING 
PICTURES AT THEIR BEST IN OVER 6500 THEATRES 
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THE BETTER GAME 
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-Modern football - become a glorious game of skill, 

































































through refinements and improvements. Yet it is es- 









































sentially the good old game of the ’Nineties. This new 












































HH model Mimeograph is a sharp advancement over all 












































Mimeographs that have gone before. Yet it represents 












































just a natural advancement of the basic Mimeograph idea. 















































It still delivers neat duplicates of all kinds of typewritten 
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forms, bulletins, graphs, charts, outline drawings, handwrit- 
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ing, etc., in hourly thousands and at small cost. But it does 












































these important jobs better than they have ever been done 















































before. Stand and machine are now a single unit. Controls are 
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simplified and more automatic. The speedier positive feed-table 












































takes a whole ream of impression paper at one time. The better 
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Mimeograph! Substantial betterments of especial interest te 















































present Mimeograph users! Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
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today for further details, or consult direct branch in any principal city. 
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A fire company of 

the 40’s examining 

,_ their new horse 
drawn engine 


November, 1930 


> 
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Protecting Lives and Property 


UTUAL life insurance companies have out- 
standing over ninety million policies. Prac- 
tically everyone who carries any considerable 
amount of life insurance has one or more mutual 


policies. 


In the field of fire insurance, many strong, sea- 
soned legal reserve companies operating on the 


same basic mutual principles, offer 
policyholders all of the traditional 
and tried advantages of the mutual 
plan of insurance. 

Your interest is the sole concern 
of mutual fire companies. As a pol- 
icyholder you benefit directly by 
anything that benefits your com- 
pany. There are no stockholders in 
a mutual corporation. 





FEDERATION OE, 


holders 


annually. 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 
supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others 
are more than 100 years old. 


Of the 





o f 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50,and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 
erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 
assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 
one rane and thirty millions of dollars. 


Mutual fire management has effected enormous 
savings through fire prevention effort; through 
conservative and economical management. 

These savings have been passed on to policy- 
in dividends—millions of dollars 


Every property owner should inform himself 


about the operation and principles 
of mutual fire insurance— its rec- 
ord of 178 years of service —its 
savings to policyholders. 

A booklet will be sent on re- 
quest. There is, of course, no obli- 
gation involved. Address Mutual 
Fire Insurance, Room 2207-H, 180 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Mostly About Our Authors 


Me: THAN HALF of the letters 
that come to the Editor’s 
desk contain invitations. Some of them 
invite the publication of an accompany- 
ing manuscript, or perhaps it is only a 
news item. Others invite a subscription 
for afflicted ones in far-off countries or 
nearby institutions. No small proportion 
of this invitation mail requests appear- 
ance at some public function—a dinner, 
an anniversary, a launching, a dedica- 
tion—or at a less formal affair like the 
first demonstration of television or the 
“pre-view” of a great motion picture. 

It is not often, however, that an invi- 
tation comes into the editorial rooms so 
alluring as one which we found in our 
mail a half-year ago: a trip to Japan, 
with excursions into Korea, China, and 
Manchuria. The passage both ways was 
to be aboard new Japanese motor ships; 
otherwise there were few details dis- 
closed. There had been nothing quite 
like it since the British Government 
conducted the Editor through England 
and the war zone in France at the height 
of the final offensive. 

So Dr. Lindsay went to the Far East, 
the personal representative of the Editor, 
a guest of semi-official Japanese agen- 
cies, an ambassador of good will from 
the Review or Reviews. We were fortu- 
nate in our choice of a long-time associ- 
ate, a distinguished member of the fac- 
ulty of Columbia University, president 
of the Academy of Political Science for 
nearly twenty years. 

The tour was not wholly a sinecure. 
Dr. Lindsay was called upon to deliver 
more than a hundred speeches, to Chi- 
nese and Korean as well as Japanese 
audiences. At times the address was 
made to an individual, in public or pri- 
vate life, a response that ought to be as 
graceful as the preceding words of wel- 
come had been; at other times the audi- 
ence was large, the students of a uni- 
versity or an impromptu gathering of 
Japanese and Chinese graduates of 
American universities. Wherever Dr. 
Lindsay went, indeed, he met former 
pupils occupying posts of leadership in 
government and business; for Columbia 
has long offered unusual attraction to 
students from the Far East. The first 
fruits of Dr. Lindsay’s experiences last 
spring and summer appear in our pages 
this month. Other articles will follow. 


@ @ ANOTHER AMERICAN traveler whose 
talent for observation and interpretation 
is well known to our readers is Miss 
Alzada Comstock, professor of economics 
at Mount Holyoke College. For the sec- 
ond time within two years Dr. Comstock 
has made an extended sojourn in Russia. 
Her special interest lies in the domain 
of international finance, and of industry 
and agriculture; though the habits of a 
trained observer have made her equally 
well informed about social, moral, and 
religious conditions in the great Soviet 
experimental laboratory. 

Dr. Comstock’s summer in Russia co- 
incided with two supreme efforts made 
by the Soviet Government to raise 
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funds for huge purchases of American 
machinery. She was there during the 
furore over wood pulp shipped from 
northern Russia to our own North At- 
lantic ports, and during the later ex- 
citement over the Soviet régime’s first 
wheat surplus. It is about that very 
agricultural program, inspired by the 
necessity for obtaining money, that Miss 
Comstock writes in this number. 


@ ¢ Tue sustLty celebrated campus of 
Mount Holyoke College, snuggling 
among the hills of western Massachu- 
setts, has been the habitat of another of 
this month’s contributors. Katherine 
Palmer has a gift for finding out all 
there is to be known about previously 
obscure persons in foreign countries who 
suddenly become front-page news. We 
have in mind informing articles prepared 
by her for our readers on Stalin of Rus- 
sia, Alfonso of Spain, the eighteen-year- 
old Otto of Hungary, and now, this 
month, on Adolf Hitler, who wants to be 
dictator of Germany. Like the great 
biographers of our day, it is her task to 
write about those whom she has never 
met. After graduation from Mount 
Holyoke in 1921, Miss Palmer engaged 
in social work in New York City, and 
then—a family trait, by the way—she 
went back to school for more special- 
ized knowledge. This time it was to the 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity, which turned her over to the 
REVIEW OF REviEws last spring, a Bach- 
elor of Literature as well as a Bachelor 
of Arts. 


@ @ wWut1am Harp has the advantage 
of writing about persons whom he 
knows intimately. A vantage point at 
the national capital; an experience in 
journalism that extends through thirty 
years; a personality that inspires the 
confidence of national leaders; and a 
rare gift for delineating character with 
words—these things explain Mr. Hard’s 
frequent appearance among our Ccon- 
tributors. That he knows, as well as ad- 
mires, Eugene Meyer, Jr., the new Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
about whom he writes this month, can- 
not be disguised. This author might 
conceivably forget to tell you when or 
where his subject was born, but he can- 
not fail to tell you why. 


@ © Farmers and city folk often have 
one thing in common, the ownership of 
land. And those who own land have one 
idea in common, the feeling that they 
pay too large a share of the cost of local 
government. <A _ peaceable but deter- 
mined revolt is under way. In asking 
Dr. Simpson to tell our readers about the 
tax situation in Illinois—where a tax on 
incomes is the proposed solution—we did 
so because he is associate director of the 
Institute for Land Research, at North- 
western University in Chicago. We did 
not happen to know, however, that he 
was literally up to his elbows in the 
very tax-relief movement about which 
we asked him to write. 


@ @ Cuartes H. SHERRILL, who writes 
about his visit with the former German 
Emperor at Doorn, has long had the 
habit of calling upon prime ministers 
and presidents. He had the rank of Briga- 
dier-General in the National Guard of 
New York, serving as Adjutant-General 
in charge of the draft. Previously he 
was Minister to Argentina. 


@ e¢ Ir poes not always follow that 
famotis parents beget noted children. 
Yet grandsons as well as sons of Thomas 
Huxley, the English biologist, have up- 
held his name. In our Travel Depart- 
ment this month is an article on the 
sacred crocodile of Uganda, by Julian S. 
Huxley. It will later form a chapter of 
a book about Africa. The author is a 
son of Leonard Huxley, editor of the 
Cornhill Magazine in London. He takes 
after both father and grandfather, for 
he is a biologist as well as a writer. Mr. 
Huxley of this third generation was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Baliol College, Ox- 
ford, graduated there in natural science. 
After another year of study he became 
lecturer in his college, then traveled in 
Germany doing research work. For four 
years following 1912 he lived in the 
United States as an assistant professor 
in Rice Institute at Houston, Texas. 
After service in the World War, he was 
for a number of years a professor and 
lecturer in zodlogy at Oxford and Lon- 
don. Since 1927 he has been an honor- 
ary lecturer at King’s College, London. 


@ © OvR OTHER contributors in the 
present issue have been introduced to 
readers of this page so recently as not 
to need further mention here. 


@ @ WHEN THE German _§ seaplane 
crossed the Atlantic via Iceland and 
Greenland, our caption under a picture 
of the plane inadvertently seemed to say 
that Noya Scotia was part of the bleak 
Arctic route. A reader in Halifax good- 
naturedly protests. “Nova Scotia,” he 
says, “differs as much from the bleak 
countries near the Arctic as day differs 
from night. Our public gardens are 
famed, and we ship more apples to Eu- 
rope than all other parts of the British 
Empire combined.” 

Nova Scotia figures indirectly in an- 
other error that crept into that same Oc- 
tober issue. The author of our muskrat 
article had said that the Cajans of Loui- 
siana are descendants of the original 
French adventurers who founded New 
Orleans two hundred years ago. Two 
authorities on Louisiana history rise to 
remark that the Cajans are descendants 
of the Arcadians who were forced into 
exile from Nova Scotia in 1755, long af- 
ter the founding of New Orleans. An 
incident of the “rat” war in Louisiana, 
related in the article, causes one of our 
correspondents to remark that a half- 
breed Indian was involved, not a Cajan. 
Both agree that the author of our article 
did not intend to suggest that the vast 
majority of these trappers are other than 
home-loving and law-abiding citizens. 
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12 Million People 

















— served most 


economically 


from Los Angeles County 


There is a distinct freight advantage 
in serving the Western Market of 
12,000,000 population from Los An- 
geles County...its largest metropol- 
itan center. 


—Population 3,982,582 .. . Local market immedi- 
Zone A ately tributary to and including Los Angeles 
County. 


Zone B —Population 3,002,753... Loca! market. 
—Population 2,239,483 ... Parity in freight rates 
Zone C enjoyed by Los Angeles County. 


Z D —Population 2,598,129... Served from Los An- 
one ; 
geles Harbor by regular steamship transporta- 
tion; at low freight rates. 


Truck haul delivery is made direct 
by manufacturers in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty to three-fourths of the 4,000,000 
people in Zone A...at a freight rate 
advantage so large as to more than 
offset slight rate differentials via water 
route to Zone D. 


It will be obvious to the manufac- 
turer who wishes to serve the entire 


_ Western Market that he can do so at 


a great saving by locating his plant 
in Los Angeles County. 


Industrial LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


POPULATION 2,199,657 SZ 


Manufacturing Executives Are Invited to Write to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
for Detailed Information Regarding this Great Western Market 
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A Modern Tournament 
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for 12 worldzhistory dates 


In three successive issues of The FORUM and Century (September, 
October and November) Hendrik Willem van Loon, H. G. Wells and 
Will Durant break lances in a tilt for the best list of twelve dates which 


were most important in making world history. 





They don’t agree with each other and, of course, you won’t agree with 
any one of them. So the Editor of FORUM and Century is offering three 
prizes for the best list of dates submitted by readers, but not to include 
any of the dates listed by van Loon, Wells, or Durant in their articles. 
Read the date listing articles, then pick out the twelve most important 
dates they have left out, tell why each one marks one of the world’s 
greatest events or a turning point in the history of nations,—and send 
your list in to the Contest Editor of FORUM and Century. The prizes 
are substantial and well worth a bit of time and thought to get: 


First Prize: $250 Second Prize: $150 Third Prize: $100 








Rules of the Contest: 1—Three cash 
prizes will be awarded: 1st prize, $250; 
2nd prize, $150; 3rd prize, $100. In case 
of tie, the full amount of the prize tied 
for will be awarded each contestant. 2— 
Prize-winning papers will be published 
in FORUM and Century. 3—Contest 
open to everyone except FORUM Staff 
and their families. 4—Each contestant 
must list 12 dates which are NOT 
among those chosen by van Loon, 
Durant, and Wells, and state briefly why 
each date is important. Papers will be 
judged equally upon dates chosen and 
reasons. 5—Papers must not exceed 
1200 words—approximately 100 words 
for each date. 6—Since Wells’ article 


will appear in November no paper can 
be considered which is sent in before 
the November issue appears. 7—Con- 
test will close midnight, Monday, De- 
cember 1, 1930. 8—Papers must be 
typewritten or penned legibly, and bear 
the name and address of contestant. 
Mail to: Contest Editor, FORUM and 
Century, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 9—No papers will be re- 
turned. 10—Contestant may enter as 
many papers as he pleases. 11— 
The Bditor of FORUM and Century 
will be sole judge. 12—The submis- 
sion of a paper will be understood to 
constitute an acceptance of the rules 
stated. 


It is not necessary to purchase copies of FORUM and Century in order to 
enter this contest. The magazine may be found in any public library. 


FORUM 


and Century 
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How dare you 


“I have no opportunity” | 


—when men and women, thru the new home-study 


say, 


training, are making records such as these? 


Harry J. Williams, Accounting 
Engineer, Lehigh Valley R. R., 
Wilkes-Barre,Pa.Mr.Williams 
chose the Accountancy roule to 
lead him out of a ‘‘blind alley" 
job, and within comparatively 
few months won a 60 per cent 
“*vaise”’ and promotion to a po- 
sition that spells—opportunity. 





} 


J.L. Aldrich, District Manager at Green Bay, 
Wis., for the Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc. “At the end of six months my income was 
15334 per cent greater than during any Six 
months before I enrolled with LaSalle.” 


George G. Gunnish, Martin's 
Ferry, Ohio. Two years ago he 
was teller in a bank—now he 
heads a successful accounting 

















OU seek a better opportunity 

\ to get ahead in business—and 

you don’t want “promises”; 
you want a definite program for ad- 
vancement, backed by positive proof 
that that program works! 

Listen, then, to these actual expe- 
riences—and when you have heard 
them, tell us, if you can, how you 
dare to say, “I have no opportunity!” 


From Order Clerk to Gen- 
eral Manager in Five Years 


Back in 1920, V. G. Powell of New 
York, was a young order clerk just 
out of the army—in 1924 he was 
directing sales and advertising—a 
year later he was general manager. 
In between were five years of capable, 
loyal service and two completed 
LaSalle training courses—Modern 
Business Correspondence and Busi- 
ness Management. ‘ 

- Six months after starting his first 
course, he asked to handle corre- 
spondence and got the job and a 
raise; a few months later he sug- 
gested a new sales promotion de- 
partment and was given the respon- 
sibility of organizing and directing 
it; soon after he recommended the 
beginning of advertising and was 
given that task. 

No wonder he moved up fast. Any 


employer would welcome and reward 
initiative and ability like that. To- 
day he is the editor of his industry’s 
magazine and an outstanding figure 
in that great field. 

Note his own comment, “My two 
training courses gave me more than 
I could have gained through ten 
years of experience.” 


Clerk Becomes 
Accounting Engineer 
Wins 60% Raise 


“You’ve picked a blind alley.” That 
was what many good friends of 
Harry J. Williams thought when he 
took a job as clerk with the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 

“Blind for some, perhaps,” said 
Harry Williams, “but not for the man 
with specialized training!” 

Acting on his conviction, he en- 
rolled with LaSalle for Higher Ac- 
countancy training—and soon won 
advancement to the position of Ac- 
counting Engineer, with an increase 
in salary of better than 60 per cent. 

“Mr. Williams proves exception- 
ally competent in his new capacity,” 


firm, George G. Gunnish and 





Staff. ‘Our success has been 
made possible by LaSalle train- 
ing. 


writes Francis N. Loughname, Di- 
vision Engineer. ‘‘He shows marked 
ability and is a very creditable prod- 
uct of your great university.” 


Send for These Free Books 


You are eager to get ahead? Then 
you will find it of vital importance 
to learn more of the success-methods 
which Powell and Williams and 
thousands of others have employed 
so profitably. 

We have therefore prepared a 
special 64-page book which outlines 
these methods in detail. It also points 
out the big opportunities in the field 
you are in or wish to enter—shows 
you how you can fit yourself to 
grasp them. 

The coupon brings this book to 
you without cost or obligation—also 
a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” the inspiring story of how 
one man, after many wanderings. 
found the path to responsibility and 
power. 

Measure your will to succeed by 
what you do with this coupon— 


NOW! 





V.G. Powell, New York, N.Y. 





Annetita L. Koch, Auditor, 
Deshler-W allick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. “‘When I enrolled 
with LaSalle, I was a book- 
keeper of average ability. The 
results of my training soon be- 
came apparent. I was promoted 
to Auditor, then to Assistant 
Manager and later to Auditor 
of his larger hotel. My salary 
was increased substantially— 
which increase in several 
months completely paid the en- 
tire cost of the training.” 


LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


Tell us which of the following courses of the 
new home-study training interests you most. 


Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Department Executive positions. 
Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 
Accountant, etc. 

Modern foleomanship: Training for all 
positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling. 

Modern Foremanship. 

Industrial Management. 
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Per 
Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc 
Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial. 
Railway Station Management. 


Law—LL.B. Degree. 

Commercial Law. 

Banking and Finance. 

Expert Bookkeeping. 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

Modern Busi Correspondence 

Credit and Collection Correspondence. 

Business English. ay ; 

rr: —_— : int in 

be sere pe pes ely FP yoo Rae 

chine shorthand. 

Commercial Spanish. 

Effective Speaking. 

Railway Accounting. 

Paper Salesman’s Training. 





NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 





INSTITUTION 


— — — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle! a a. = — — 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1167-R Chicago 
I would welcome full particulars regard- 


ing opportunities in 


ing indicated, out 


tion in One’’—all entirely free. 





(State subject in which you are interested) 
Please send me nome book on the train- 
i 


ne of the new LaSalle 
plan, and a copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 


(Please print your name and address 
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- THE WORLD OF BOOKS + 


By WILLIAM B. SHAW 


vW 


The University Presses 


jo IS ONE group of publishing 
houses, the value and impor- 
tance of whose output are out of pro- 
portion to the invested capital. Until 
within a few years little was heard by 
the general public of the publishing en- 
terprises conducted under the names of 
universities. As first projected these 
agencies were intended to put in print 
the works of professors and advanced 
students when such works were too spe- 
cial or technical in character to appeal to 
trade publishers as commercial proposi- 
tions. 

The Johns Hopkins University, from 
its very beginning, made the publication 
of theses and other meritorious writings 
of its graduate students an essential fea- 
ture of its program. Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, and other schools, as funds were 
provided, gradually expanded their pub- 
lication facilities until most of the lead- 
ing departments of knowledge were rep- 
resented in long and impressive lists of 
titles. This was a matter of satisfaction 
to the budding authors, even if the prod- 
ucts of their scholarship were not widely 
advertised beyond campus bounds. As 
the larger of the state universities de- 
veloped graduate departments they fol- 
lowed the example set by the eastern 
institutions and started ambiticus series 
of monographs in various fields, notably 
in history, economics, and _ literature. 
Between 1890 and 1910 more than a 
score of universities definitely embarked 
in the publishing business. 


Why They Exist 


The University of Chicago Press has 
from the first been one of the university’s 
regular departments. It was “built in,” 
as the Press Catalogue says, by Presi- 
dent Harper himself in the early ’90’s. 
The editor of the catalogue states so 
clearly the aims of the Press (which are 
almost identical with those of a number 
of other university publishing depart- 
ments) that it seems appropriate to 
quote one of his paragraphs: 

“The University of Chicago Press rec- 
ognizes five obligations: first, to pub- 
lish the results of scholarly research, 
wherever it may have been carried on, 
for the benefit of scholars; second, to 
publish the interpretations of new scien- 
tific knowledge for the benefit of the 
general reader; third, to publish text- 
books containing new facts and new 
methods of teaching for the use of uni- 
versities, colleges, secondary schools, and 
schools of religious education; fourth, to 
publish the proceedings and reports of 
learned societies; fifth, to publish jour- 
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The "Local Habitation" of the Princeton 
University Press. 


nals which carry reports of current in- 
vestigations in various specialized fields.” 

The second of these five obligations— 
“to publish the interpretations of new 
scientific knowledge for the benefit of the 
general reader”—is the one with which 
we are chiefly concerned for the mo- 
ment. Among the titles put out by the 
Chicago Press this autumn we note: 
“The Jack-Roller: a Delinquent Boy’s 
Own Story,” “The Builders of Com- 
munism,” “Intelligent Philanthropy,” “Ul- 
traviolet Light and Vitamin D in Nutri- 
tion,” and “Psychopathology and Poli- 
tics.” 


Books to Meet Public Demand 


Other universities are not behind Chi- 
cago in supplying the public with popu- 
lar discussion of vital subjects. From 
Columbia come “Black Proletariat,” 
“The Dependent Child,” and “The Amer- 
ican Public Mind”; from Harvard. “To- 
bacco” and “Building Industry,” to- 
gether with the timely articles of the 
Harvard Business Review; from Minne- 
sota, “Child Care and Training,” “The 
Small City and Town,” and “The Day of 
the Cattleman”; from North Carolina, 
“King Cotton Is Sick,” “Country Life of 
America,” and “Illiteracy in the U. S.” 
The University of Pennsylvania brings 


out in book form ex-Senator George 


Wharton Pepper's book, “In the Senate.” 
Princeton University, famous for its 
monthly “Almanac,” and housing its 
Press in buildings quite in keeping with 
academic surroundings, issues a new 
treatment of “Heredity and Environ- 
ment,” together with an account of 
“Building and Loan Associations in New 
Jersey.” Stanford University publishes 
“I Married a Ranger,” giving the expe- 
riences of a tenderfoot wife in the Grand 
Canyon country. Yale offers these new 
titles: “The Public and Its Government,” 
by Felix Frankfurter, and “Indians and 
Pioneers,” by Grant Foreman. 
_ Incidentally, Princeton Press is justly 
proud of the fact that in its list of au- 
thors appear the names of three Presi- 
dents—Cleveland, Roosevelt and Wilson 
—and two Presidential aspirants—John 
W. Davis and Charles E. Hughes. 
Without referring specifically to past 
achievements, we have mentioned here 
a few of the fall publications of the uni- 
versity presses from East to West. 
Many more titles might easily be enu- 
merated. We have merely sought to en- 
list attention to some of the ways in 
which the universities are trying through 
their publications to serve a wider 
public. 


Periodical Publications 


The periodicals now issued from uni- 
versity presses are many and important. 
Chiefly they are highly specialized in 
contents and are intended to serve schol- 
ars in their respective fields; a few are 
in the form of reviews for general cir- 
culation. The South Atlantic Quarterly 
is published by Duke University at Dur- 
ham, N. C. It long antedated the crea- 
tion of the University itself. (An even 
older southern quarterly is the Sewanee 
Review, of Tennessee.) North Carolina, 
through its University at Chapel Hill 
and the Duke Foundation, a few miles 
away, is in the van of all the southern 
states in the matter of learned publica- 
tions. Besides the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, Duke Press issues the Hispanic- 
American Historical Review and Studies 
in American Literature. 

Working northward we encounter at 
the University of Virginia the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, now in its sixth vol- 
ume and sharing with the Yale Review 
unusual distinction as a national (in no 
sense a sectional) journal. At Baltimore 
we find the Johns Hopkins journals still 
active in their several departments. 
They were among the earliest periodicals 
promoted and sustained by any Ameri- 
can University. 
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For Every Member of the American Family 


NELSON’ 





Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


Encyclopaedia | 


Is the Great AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


When consulting an Encyclopedia on such important subjects as 
Agriculture, Bridges, Building, Engineering, Radio, Railroads, Steel 
Construction, Tunnels, and the other great industries in which America 
excels, you want information that is American—in fact and viewpoint. 
Information that puts the emphasis primarily on English railroading, 
or German engineering, or French building is not only inadequate, but 
misleading. It is of first importance that you have in your home and 
office a source of information that is the work of American authorities, 
based upon first-hand knowledge of American achievements, conforming 
with American principles of education. NELSON’S is the great 
American Encyclopedia. 


NELSON’S Is Always New 


Nelson’s 24 years ago recognized that an Encyclopedia bound, stitched, 
and glued in the ordinary way is inevitably out of date soon after it is 
published. So Nelson’s originated the loose-leaf reference system that 
keeps the Encyclopedia always up to date. Each volume of Nelson’s 
is bound with a patent loose-leaf device which makes it very simple and 
easy to “unlock” the binding, take out old pages and put in new ones. 
Every six months, replacement pages are sent to all subscribers covering 
all recent developments in every branch of knowledge. Bv this easy 
Nelson binding device you substitute the new pages for the old ones— 
therefore Nelson’s Encyclopedia is The Encyclopedia for a Lifetime! 
—new, reliable, and dependable. 


“Immense Range of Topics . . . 


And Everything Is Up to Date.”—J. G. Schurman, formerly 
President, Cornell University. 

“My children use it in their school-work and find the 
answers to their questions readily.”—-G. W. Evans, Consult- 
ing Mining Engineer, Seattle, Wash. 

“In the daily practise of law . . . we find it of inestimable 
value.”—Geo. I. Haight, Attorney, Chicago. 


FREE Question and Answer Service 


through Nelson’s Research Bureau. When you are in need 
of an answer to any question, old or new, you can write to 
this Bureau with the assurance that you will be sent without 
charge the latest obtainable and most dependable informa- 
tion. 


33 Reading Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia— 
another educational feature—is given without extra charge 
to every subscriber. In this Reader’s Guide the vast fund 
of information contained in Nelson’s is organized for spe- 
cialized reading. It outlines thirty-three college-grade 
courses of reading and study. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


We will be glad to send you an interesting, illustrated, 
loose-leaf booklet of sample pages and full information. It 
tells the whole story of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia; 
gives you information about our FREE CLASSICS offer; 
describes the free question and answer service of Nelson’s 
Research Bureau and the thirty-three reading courses. 
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® Nelson’s $25.00 Library of the 
World’s Greatest Classics 


You have always wanted to have ‘in your 
home a good, modern, dependable Encyclo- 
pedia. Here is your opportunity to get 
the best, and at the same time take advan- 
tage of the most amazing offer in the his- 
tory of publishing! For if you act promptly 
you may have, without any additional cost 
whatsoever, this luxuriously bound, full 
leather set of classics, imported from Edin- 
burgh, Scotland—15 volumes of the world’s 
greatest novels, poems, essays—a library of 
masterpieces that will furnish you and your 
family many evenings of fascinating read- 
ing and education. 


But You Must Write At Once 
To Be Among the Fortunate Ones! 


We have only a limited number of these de 
luxe introductory sets for distribution. As 
soon as our supply is gone, this offer will 
have to be withdrawn. This is your oppor- 
tunity—these beautiful volumes, with their 
large, clear, easy-to-read type, their fine, limp 
leather bindings with titles and decorations 
stamped in gold form a treasure library to 
adorn any American home of culture—but 
then you must mail the coupon below with- 
out delay. This does not involve any 
obligation on your part whatever. We will 
simply send you full information about this 
offer so you can decide its merits for 
yourself! 


Mail This Coupon 


——soomr rn Oe ees er 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully 
illustrated; and full information how, by easy monthly pay- 
ments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
pedia and obtain without additional cost the $25.00 Library 
of the World’s Great Classies; with FREE membership in 
Nelson’s Research Library Service Bureau for Special Infor- 
mation, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide FREE. This must 
incur no obligation whatever on my part. 

R. of R. 11-30 
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English History 
Brilliantly Rewritten 


e IS TWO CENTURIES and a quarter 
since England, with a population 
of five and a half millions, was able to 
dictate to all Europe by her military and 
naval power. Those were the spacious 
days not of Elizabeth but of Anne, a 
queen now chiefly remembered for a 
style of domestic architecture! The 
American colonies had not yet given the 
mother country trouble and the Mistress 
of the Seas was adding to her possessions 
the world around. That opulent period 
of English history has been chosen by 


Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan for 
treatment in his new work, Englend 
Under Queen Anne: Blenheim. The 


author, grand-nephew of Lord Macaulay, 
has already written several volumes in 
this field and promises to complete the 
story of Queen Anne’s reign later. The 
present book centers on the battle of 
Blenheim and the tremendous achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Marlborough. The 
parts played by Scotland and Ireland in 
Anne’s reign must be deferred for later 
treatment. Unlike many historians of 
the modern school, Mr. Trevelyan ad- 
heres to the older view that the same 
book should appeal alike to the general 
reader and the historical student. He 
practises what he preaches in that his 
account of Blenheim is in every sense a 
“popular” piece of writing. At the same 
time it is the finest type of historical 
composition. It is amusing to read this 
modern English historian’s objective and 
searching criticism of Grand-Uncle 
Macaulay. 


Outstanding 
Biographies 


HE POLITICAL HISTORY of America 

might be told effectively in a 
series of biographies, provided the 
subjects were wisely chosen and the 
writing based on a thorough study of 
correspondence and_ other original 
sources. If such a project were ever 
carried through, che result would be 
something quite different from what 
now passes as our political history. 
We could not have = better example of 
the intelligent combination and codpera- 
tion of scientific history and biography 
than is offered in Dr. Nathaniel Wright 
Stephenson’s Nelson W. Aldrich, a 
Leader in American Politics. Here the 
skilful and sagacious use of unpublished 
materials reveals long-hidden secrets 
and makes plain many a hitherto ob- 
scure chapter in the politics of the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century 
and the first two of the twentieth. 

Mr. Aldrich, who represented Rhode 
Island in the United States Senate from 
1883 to 1913, was a statesman of recog- 
nized abilities whose fate it was to be 
distrusted by a large element of his own 
party. If that did not greatly disturb 


him in the days of his power, it was not, 
as was commonly thought, because he 
held a public-be-damned attitude, but 
rather because he honestly believed that 
the great public was an overgrown child 
truly unable to take care of itself with- 
out a guardian’s watchful aid. Those 
who knew Theodore Roosevelt only after 
he had left the White House may be 
more or less surprised by Dr. Stephen- 
son’s revelations of the long-continued 
intimacy between Roosevelt and Aldrich. 
Then, too, “the Four” in the Senate— 
Aldrich, Allison, Platt of Connecticut, 
and Spooner—formed a sort of body- 
guard for Roosevelt in the early years 
of his administration, as this book shows. 
That wise old Connecticut Yankee, Or- 
ville H. Platt, was an impressive figure 
in those days, although the general pub- 
lic never knew him well. Allison of 
Iowa and Spooner of Wisconsin saw the 
clouds gathering in the West long before 
the storms of insurgency broke in the 
Republican party. All is clearly told in 
this admirable biography, which closes 
with an excellent account of Aldrich’s 
part in laying the foundations of the 
Federal Reserve System in American 
banking. 

Another good instance of history- 
making biography, occurring in a wholly 
different field, is John Marsh, Pioneer, 
by George D. Lyman. Here is a case of 
the biography being so engulfed in the 
history of the times in which its subject 
lived that his name had almost passed 
from recollection. Yet John Marsh, if 
not a frontier hero, was at any rate asso- 
ciated with important episodes in fron- 
tier history. In his own person he em- 
bodied phases of the westward expan- 
sior movement in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Dr. Lyman’s ac- 
count of his life is virtually based on 
manuscript materials, found in the ar- 
chives of historical societies and states. 
It is a story new to the general public, 
as exciting as any novel of pioneer life, 
and in several passages well bearing out 
the familiar adage that truth is stranger 
than fiction. 

Marsh was Massachusetts-born, a grad- 
uate of Harvard College, a school-teacher 
at Fort Snelling, the army post on the 
site of St. Paul, Minn., Indian agent at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., and after fo- 
menting hostilities between whites and 
Indians on the border, had a rather im- 
portant part in the Black Hawk War of 
1832. At New Salem, IIl., then Lincoln’s 
home town, Marsh fell in with settlers 
to whom he entrusted the rearing of his 
son (by a half-breed mother), while he 
himself pushed on to Missouri and 
thence, after a failure at store-keeping, 
by the Santa Fé trail to California, then 
a Mexican province. At the tiny pueblo 
of Los Angeles in 1836 he began the 
practice of medicine, although he had 
nothing more than his Harvard A.B. 
diploma, couched in sonorous Latin, to 
prove his qualifications. 
ward, he bought an enormous rancho at 
the foot of Mount Diablo and became a 


Trekking north-. 


cattle king, inducing some of his old 
Missouri neighbors to make the hazard- 
ous covered-wagon journey across the 
plains and mountains to the coast. Thus 
he had a hand in bringing American 
settlers to California years before the 
gold discovery. When the rush began in 
the late ’40’s Marsh himself was among 
the successful placer miners. In the 
meantime he had been active in stimu- 
lating the American revolt from Mexican 
rule. He was killed for his money by 
Mexican bandits, but the great treasure 
that he was supposed to have hidden on 
his ranch was never accounted for. 
Avarice seems to have been a besetting 
sin with Marsh, if his contemporaries 
told the truth about him! His biographer 
makes no effort to explain away the 
mean and petty conduct imputed to him 
at different times throughout his life. 
The new version of an old maxim—Nil 
nisi hokum—is not obeyed by Dr. Lyman. 

It is too much to hope that universal 
agreement will ever be reached con- 
cerning the career of the founder of 
any cult. Human nature does not ad- 
mit of such a blissful result. Those who 
profess the Christian Science faith hold 
to one view of Mrs. Eddy’s life and ac- 
tivities; those outside the fold have in 
general maintained a divergent one. 
These contrasting opinions have found 
expression in the several biographies 
that were written during Mrs. Eddy’s 
lifetime and since her death. 

Now comes the one book which by 
common consent is based on the full dis- 
closure of all the known documents re- 
lating to that remarkable woman. The 
author of the work, the Rev. Lyman P. 
Powell, is not a Christian Scientist but 
a rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of New York. He 
has written Mary Baker Eddy: a Life 
Size Portrait after twenty-five years’ 
study of the Christian Science movement 
and a careful reading of the letters and 
other unpublished writings of its found- 
er, extending over a long period. Mrs. 
Eddy passed on, at the age of eighty- 
nine, twenty years ago, but the collec- 
tion of her letters and other papers has 
been in progress up to the present time 
and Dr. Powell has had access to a large 
mass of manuscript material that earlier 
biographers never saw. The public will 
find in his book not merely a “life-size 
portrait” of an American woman whose 
achievements in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds are universally recognized, but 
along with this an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic statement of the aims pursued 
by her followers in this and other lands. 

Before Mrs. Eddy’s time there were 
New England women of unusual gifts 
who made names for themselves in lit- 
erature. There was Margaret Fuller, 
esteemed a genius by Boston and Cam- 
bridge—and not without reason when we 
take account of the progress she made 
in European letters almost single- 
handed. Gne of Charles Boni’s new 
“Paper Books” is Margaret Fuller: a 
Biography, by Margaret Bell, with an 
introduction by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
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“A Literary Achievement” 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON’S 
New Poem 
The Glory of the Nightingales 


“A literary achievement, the magnitude of 
which must grow with renewed reading 
..-.One exclaims that he has achieved, or 
nearly achieved, the ultimate in his elected 
genre.”— New York Times $2.00 


“Singularly Entertaining” 


ROADSIDE MEETINGS 


By Hamlin Garland 


“The record of a rich and industrious life; 
the picture of the American literary scene 
in a virile and changing period...Good 
reading... Deserves a permanent place on 
the library shelves.”—New York Sun $3.50 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


HIS OWN STORY 
Edited by C. F. Andrews 


“An almost incredible autobiography... 
A necessary book to anyone who wishes 
to understand what is happening in India 
today.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.5 


The Life Story of 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 


By Susa Young Gates 
In Collaboration with Leah D. Widtsoe 


A very intimate view of the Mormon 
leader. $5.00 


ORPHEUS 


MYTHS OF THE WORLD 
By Padraic Colum 


Stories of all mythologies retold by Padraic 
Colum and illustrated by Boris Artzy- 
basheff. One of the fine gift books of the 
season. $5.00 


New Fiction 


PO’ BUCKRA 


By Gertrude Mathews Shelby and 
Samuel Gaillard Stoney 


A novel which shows in microcosm the 
passing of the old plantation country of 
South Carolina. $2.50 


JOHN R. OLIVER’S New Novel 


ROCK AND SAND 


By the author of Victim and Victor 
A novel of Canada and America. $2.50 


SIR JAMES JEANS’ New Book 
THE MYSTERIOUS 


UNIVERSE 
The author of The Uni- 


verse Around Us presents 
a view of the universe 
disclosed by modern 
science. Nov.5 $2.00 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~~ 


New MACMILLAN Books 





A New Book by The Poet Laureate 
| JOHN MASEFIELD 


THE WANDERER 
OF LIVERPOOL 


“Of all the many marvelous ships of that 
time, she moves me the most, as the strong- 
est, the loveliest, and the one I am gladdest to have seen.” Thus does 
Masefield describe the fine old sailing ship whose story he tells in verse 
and prose in this his first book since he became poet laureate of 
England. $3.50 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN 


THE REPUBLIC IN THE MACHINE AGE 
By Charles A. Beard and William Beard 


Since Lord Bryce wrote The American Commonwealth four decades 
ago, the functions of our federal government have been radically altered 
under the impact of modern industrial civilization. How the Republic 
operates in the Machine Age is lucidly and entertainingly set forth in 
this present work by Dr. Beard, with the collaboration of an expert 
technologist. Publication Oct. 28 $5.00 


MARY BAKER EDDY: A LiFE-SIZE PORTRAIT 


By Lyman P. Powell 


[ 
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— 
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A new interpretation of Mrs. Eddy’s life and work, based on her own 
letters and papers and other source material. Place your order today 
with any bookseller to get a first edition. Ready Oct. 24 $5.00 


THE GREAT CRUSADE AND AFTER 


By Preston W. Slosson 


A history of America since 1914 which “is one of the finest samples of 
the new social history,”—a thoroughly sound and vividly real picture 
of our own era. $5.00 


KAISER AND CHANCELLOR 
By Karl Friedrich Nowak 


The ex-Kaiser’s own story of his reign up to the parting with Bismarck 
as told through a noted historian. $3.50 


NORTHCLIFFE ROOSEVELT 


By Hamilton Fyfe By Owen Wister 


A human and intimate and graph- 
ic picture of Roosevelt which 
everyone is reading. $4.00 


A biography which catches every 
facet of.a scintillating and dy- 
namic personality. $4.00 


TAKING THE CURTAIN CALL 


By Doris Arthur Jones 


The life and letters of Henry Arthur Jones, the English dramatist, 
made into a vividly real story by his daughter. $4.00 


Two Popular Best-Sellers in Cheaper Editions 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD 


By Lewis Browne Limited Printing $1.00 


FOR THE DEFENCE The Life of Sir Edward 


By Edward Marjoribanks nn hee 
Now only $2.00 


60 Fifth Avenue ~ 
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What Was The Original 


BONFIRE 7 


In the Middle Ages, when wars and pestilence 
ravaged England, fires for the burning of corpses 
were an everyday necessity. Bonefires (fires of 
bone) they were called. Later, when the custom 
of burning heretics at the stake became common, 
bonefires was the name applied to the pyres of 
these victims. The same term was used to desig- 
nate the burning of symbols of heresy or other 
proscribed articles. Later its meaning extended to 
open-air fires for public celebrations or sport— 
but by this time in the less gruesome spelling 
bonfire, which today is a comparatively harmless 
word despite its grim history. 

Every day you use hundreds of words whose 
origins are as interesting and surprising as this. 
You will find their fascinating stories in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of them have been presented in a 
handsome, illustrated booklet which we will 
gladly send you free on request. 

Word histories not only make fascinating 
stories to read but offer the background under- 
standing that is essential to accurate and effective 
use of words in writing or speaking. The Mer- 
riam-Webster is the “Supreme Authority” on 
every question regarding 452,000 words in 
our language—origin, meaning, spelling, pronun- 
ciation, synonyms, correct use. The 2,700 pages 
of this great single volume are equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia and its ency- 
clopedic information makes it a dependable ques- 
tion-answerer on all subjects. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools and | 
business offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet | 


containing a number of fascinating word stories | 
together with full information about the Merriam- | 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 


November, 1930 
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velt. Returning from a sojourn in Italy 
during ‘the disturbances of 1848, Mar- 
garet Fuller, with her husband, Marquis 
Ossoli, and their little son, were drowned 
in the wreck of their ship almost at the 
entrance to New York Harbor. 

Hamlin Garland has _ perambulated 
through a long and _ interesting life, 
brightened by achievements and con- 
tacts. His acquaintance is aide and va- 
ried, and the lions in his menagerie are 
worth viewing. 

In Roadside Meetings the popular Amer- 
ican author furnishes many sketches of 
celebrities (chiefly literary), from Edwin 
Booth and “T. R.” to Rudyard Kipling 
and “G. B. S.” Mr. Garland even dem- 
onstrates to Conan Doyle his ability to 
pitch in-curves and out-curves—on an 
Erglish tennis court with an English 
cricket ball. Garland’s pitching grows 
speedier and speedier, and Doyle has no 
baseball glove! Says the good Sir Ar- 
thur, “Your demonstration is complete.” 

In the author’s own words, “This 
chronicle will illustrate our progress... 
from 1880 to 1900. It will present por- 
trait sketches of the men and women 
who represented and vitalized literature 
and art during this period.” And Mr. Gar- 
land has done it entertainingly and well. 

Every year the list of Roosevelt books 
receives bulky additions. Those who 
knew T. R. in the flesh are legion and 
with most of them the temptation is 
strong to put on record a personal remi- 
niscence or a bit of characterization from 
an individual viewpoint. Just now we 
are indebted to Lewis Einstein for 
Roosevelt: His Mind in Action, a fresh 
appraisal and criticism, written with 
some degree of detachment and attempt- 
ing to represent Roosevelt “as he really 
lived”—that is to say, with his human 
limitations. There are no new revela- 
tions of fact in this book, but much welil- 
considered reasoning about facts that 
are already common property. Nothing 
seems more soundly based than the au- 
thor’s conclusion that Roosevelt would 
have been elected President in 1920, had 
he lived, and “would have found once 
more that the country needed him in 
shaping its new destinies.” 

In John Charles Frémont’s lifetime 
there were bitter disputes concerning his 
conduct and later studies of his career 
have never quite removed doubt on cer- 
tain points. Even the recent biography 


| by Allan Nevins, utilizing materials un- 


known or neglected by his predecessors, 
did not bring full certainty. Now we 
have, from the Stanford University 
Press, John Charles Frémont: an Ex- 
planation of His Career, by Cardinal 
Goodwin. This author has used even 
more extensive sources and has tried to 
derive from them a fair estimate of the 
influence and forces that brought Fré- 
mont to the front and an estimate of the 
real part that “the Pathfinder” played in 
Western exploration, in the founding of 
California as an American State, in the 
Civil War, and in railroad building. On 
the whole, the interpretation fails to en- 
hance Frémont’s fame or to support the 


claims of friendly biographers. In his 
last expedition, in his connection with 
fraudulent war claims while a com- 
manding general, and in railroad promo- 
tion schemes after the war, this intrepid 
leader of an earlier day was unfortunate. 
Professor Goodwin concludes that “his 
entire career was built largely on a 
series of circumstances over which he 
exercised little or no control.” 

What can the new biography do for 
such a character as the Roman Emperor 
Nero? One thing is certain: What is 
written of him in the modern spirit can- 
not possibly outdo the long-accepted 
school-book characterizations of the mu- 
sical tyrant or a monster whom genera- 
tions have not been persuaded to pity or 
embrace. We were all brought up to be- 
lieve that Nero was the arch-villain of 
classical history. So far as Arthur Wei- 
gall’s Nero, the Singing Emperor of 
Rome tends to change the popular con- 
ception it is in the direction of rubbing 
off some of the black. The Singing Em- 
peror appears in his pages more amiable, 
more decent in his aspirations, and in- 
finitely more human than the creature 
of the textbooks. Of course his back- 
ground was as bad as it could well be. 
Mr. Weigall is remorseless in his expo- 
sure of it, but over against the long 
catalogue of ancestral vices he places 
Nero’s own attempts at self-expression 
in art, which if not brilliant were at least 
in sharp contrast with what was expected 
of the young ruler. Much of the tra- 
dition of Nero’s extreme cruelty has been 
shattered. For instance, he never prac- 
tised on the fiddle—when Rome burned 
or at any other time! 


For Handy Reference 


HE biennial edition of Who's 

Who in America for 1930-31 
contains-the life histories, in miniature, 
of 29,704 living Americans, or one in 
every 4000 of the nation’s population. 
This is a mighty host, compared with the 
8600 who mustered in the first edition, 
thirty years ago, and anyone who pe- 
ruses this portly book will realize, if he 
never did before, that the United States 
is a big country. There is much to be 
learned from “Who’s Who” in addi- 
tion to details about individuals. In 
proportion to population, it will be 
found that certain of the smaller states 
have given birth to relatively large num- 
bers of “Who’s Who” subjects. The state 
ranking tenth in the number of men and 
women it has given to “Who’s Who,” is 
the land of the LaFollettes. From a 
population of less than 3,000,000 Wiscon- 
sin contributes 800 names, and this state 
has had a brief history as compared with 
its neighbors east and south. But there 
is old Massachusetts with a still better 
record—one “Who’s Who” subject for 
every 2000 of its people. The fact is that 
this biographical compendium is one of 
the most truly national publications we 
have. Every part of the country is rep- 
resented in it, without prejudice or dis- 
crimination. 
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What a Rogue Was the 





flesh ! 


_— Cultured Person Must Know His Immortal Works 


The rich, deep background of history, science, art, literature, 
religion and philosophy which you will gain from the brilliantly 
entertaining pages of Anatole France enables you to laugh at 
life—and love it all the more. France stands alone in the world 
of letters as the one figure in whom is blended the rich wisdom 
of the past, the sophistication of the present, the mysticism of 
the future. His works are a liberal education—a course in self- 
cultivation giving you a breadth of knowledge and a keenness of 
perception that will be a joy to you and a source of admiration 
to your friends. 


Abbe Coignard:! 


HARDLY CONVENTIONAL, to be sure, but with what stimulating 
philosophy he distilled the wisdom of life from the weaknesses of the 
Have you accompanied him on those boisterous adventures 
with his perhaps too willing pupil, Jacques Tournebroche ? 


DO YOU KNOW charming Therese? She was fresh and fragrant as 
a stream flowing among flowers. And how much she can tell you of 
the heights and depths of love! 


HAVE YOU FOLLOWED the lovable M. Bergeret into the byways 
where French tife is so intimately revealed? Have you witnessed the 
spectacle of the Monk Paphnutius opposing his faith to the seduction 
of Thais? Have you felt the storm of the French Revolution as it 
descended upon Marthe, the pretty little Magdalene ? 





How much are you to be envied if there is still in store for you the 
thrill that will come when first you read the inimitable novels of 
Anatole France. 


France Knows More About 


HUMAN PASSIONS 


Than Any Other Writer! 


You will revel in his boisterous humor. You will feel the 
exhilaration of his Gallic wit. You will warm'to his unaffected 
humanness. You will be amazed by the broad reaches of his 
knowledge. Readers of Anatole France are citizens of the world 
of culture. 

You will hear the poetry of lovers, the songs of wastrels, the 
mocking of pagans, the philosophy of the faithful. All ages of 
human history, all schools of learning, all walks of life are as 
an open book to Anatole France—and to you in reading his 
works. 


Now You Can Save More Than 50%! 


This 10-volume edition contains 20 famous masterpieces by 
Anatole France, complete and unexpurgated, printed from the 
original, de luxe plates on beautiful, thin, opaque paper, bound 
in fine maroon linen with titles stamped in gold, about 600 pages 
to the volume—large, clear, enticing type. These 20 master- 
pieces sell for $3.00 a piece, or $60.00 for the lot, but you get 
them for only $29.50—on easy terms—and in addition you 
receive: 


FREE “ANATOLE FRANCE HIMSELF” 
by his Secretary. Regular price $5.00 
In this frank and_ scandalous 
record Anatole France talks of 
sex, marriage, morals, perversity, 
religion, and his own amorous 
adventures with an openness that 
will take your breath away! 








20 Celebrated 
Volumes 
Bound in Ten 
. Mother of Pearl 


Balthasar ‘ a A ‘ 
2. At the Sign of the Reine Yours without extra charge if 
edauque , 
The Opinions of Jerome you act promptly! 


Coignard 
The Merrie Tales of 
Jacques Tournebroche 
The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard 
4. Penguin Island 
The Seven Wives of 


ad 


Bluebeard 

5. The Revolt of the Angels 
The Whit: Stone 

6. A Mummer’s Tale 
The Red Lily 

7. The Well of St. Clare 
Thais 

8. The Gods are Athirst 
Cli 
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) 
. The Elm Tree on the Mall 
The Wicker-Work Woman 
10. The Amethyst Ring 
M. Bergeret in Paris 




















Read These Books for 10 Days FREE! 


It costs you nothing to examine these magnificent books 
—the Brousson biography included—in your own home. 
We will ship them to you, all charges prepaid, for 10 
days free reading. If you decide to keep them, send 
only $1.00 and pay the balance at the rate of only $3.00 
per month. Otherwise return them, charges collect, and 
you will owe us nothing! Avail yourself of this extra- 
ordinary offer at once! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


ee ticeeelltatetccnerlieetineeeeticeenetincmeaieeset teen iteneeliamntienestiametiemedteneticeniematinenstinestientiem eel ientae | 


| Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, Dept. 311 I 
; 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send on approval, all charges prepaid, one 20-volume 
set of Anatole France (bound in 10 books) and the $5.00 
Brousson biography ‘‘Anatole France Himself,’’ which is in- | 
cluded FREE. 

Within 10 days, I will either start the books back to you or | 
send you a first payment of $1.00 and $3.00 a month until a 
total of $29.50 is paid. (Cash price $28.00.) | 


I 
Name . re Tash eae ate a ean ee | 
| 
Address ey Re lO an eer te a Sige a ea ret | 
| 
City State ! 
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mre THRILL | 


OF COLLECTING 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


"To have and to hold" friendly 
books in real limp leather of rich 
hues—gold on tooling and tops— 
with large, readable type, printed on 
India paper. That is the thrill YOU 
will know in collecting your own 
NELSON New Century LIBRARY. 
And what titles—1!75 lasting favor- 
ites: Dumas, Scott, Dickens, Hugo, 
Shelley, Omar Khayyam, Stevenson, 
Emerson—the great essayists and 
poets—all the works you have long 
wanted to own. 


Only $2.50 Each 


Examine one of these volumes at 
your bookseller's. You will want to 
own it—to add others, forming a 
collection of BEAUTIFUL books that 
you will read now and through the 
years. 


NELSON 


New Century 
Library 


Books of 
LASTING 
Beauty 











MAIL THIS COUPON 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Dept. 60 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

Please send me your ‘‘Reading Year’’ Plan, 
enclosing full list of Nelson New Century Li- 
brary titles without obligation to me. 


November, 1930 
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| mortars. 





| erature by a real writer, modestly and — 


The World War in 
Retrospect 


APTAIN B. H. LippEtx Hart is the 
leading military critic in Eu- 
rope, and his latest book The Real War 
tells the story of the world conflict 
thoroughly and in a way that can be fol- 
lowed by the layman. It is the best out- 
line, short yet complete, seen to date by 
this reviewer. 
The English author is a realist and an 
iconoclast, untouched by prejudices na- 
tional or professional. In his opinion the 


| British naval blockade was the deciding 
| factor; 


but if Erich Ludendorff had 
taken the defensive in the spring of 1918, 
instead of launching his great Peace Of- 
fensive, it is highly possible that the war 
would have ended in a draw inclining to 
Germany. General Hoffman, German 
strategist of the East, was probably the 
most brilliant wartime leader on either 
side and the secret of Hindenburg- 
Ludendorff successes against Russia. 

Captain Hart’s account of Jutland will 
leave a bad taste in the mouths of British 
naval officers. His account of the tanks 
is illuminating, showing how these mon- 
sters supplied a real offensive force to 
counter the hitherto impregnable ma- 
chine guns of the defense. Of poison gas 
the writer has a good opinion, and he 
decries its abuse as an “atrocity.” The 
scientific use of propaganda in warfare 
is outlined, Captain Hart considering it 
as actual a weapon as grenades or trench 
He discounts German “bru- 
talities” as the fruit of press-agents. 

The French army is not whitewashed 
for its widespread mutinies in 1917 
(which reached alarming proportions), 
nor are the Italians allowed to forget 
their memorable flight at Caporetto in 
the same year. Passchendaele rankles 
still in military minds as one of the dark- 
est blunders of British military history; 
and the American offensive in the 
Meuse-Argonne was launched with “a 
superiority in fighting strength of about 
eight to one” against “emaciated” Ger- 
man divisions, all but one of whom were 
composed of “low-grade” troops. At the 
Marne it was the able Galliéni who saved 
the situation despite the sluggish Joffre. 

For winning the war Captain Hart 
gives credit to England, France, Russia, 
and America in equal parts. It is re- 
freshing to see Russia’s great sacrifices 
appreciated at last. The stubborn Feld- 
graue receive a suitable tribute for “the 
incomparable endurance and skill with 
which Germany more than held her own 
for four years against superior num- 
bers.” 

Siegfried Sassoon is best known for 
his charming Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting 
Man, which achieved great success. Now 
there follows the Memoirs of an Infantry 
Officer, devoted exclusively to the War 
and its effect upon a kind and courteous 
English gentleman. The tale is real lit- 


| fairly told. But somehow it lacks the 


vivid interest of “Baron Fritz,” and the 
appalling reality of “All Quiet on the 
Western Front.” There aren’t enough 
high spots. Perhaps the strongest bits 
are at the end, where the author virtu- 
ally goes on strike against war. 


A Revolutionized 
Orient 


HE East is certainly in the 

“hustling” process these days, 
even if Kipling’s fool did fail in his ef- 
forts. New books about India, China 
and Japan are coming from the press 
every week, and they are needed to keep 
the Western world even superficially in- 
formed on the far-reaching changes de- 
veloping in those ancient civilizations. 
For many months now the strange re- 
volt headed by India’s apostle of non- 
resistance has held our attention. In 
America curiosity about Gandhi and the 
secret of his leadership is still unsated. 
Gandhi’s closest friend, outside of his 
own race, is Charles F. Andrews, the 
author of “Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas.” 
Mr. Andrews has now edited, for Amer- 
ican readers, Mahatma Gandhi: His Own 
Story, which is really an autobiography. 
We heartily commend both books to all 
who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the inner meaning of the non-resistance 
movement in India. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dahn Gopal Mukerji, 
an Indian who makes his home in Amer- 
ica, has revisited his native land and 
witnessed the salt uprisings and other 
revolutionary demonstrations there. He 
sums up his observations in Disillusioned 
India, voicing the conviction that the 
wirming of national independence 
through “non-violent resistance” will be 
the best way out for India as a whole. 
The alternative, as he sees it, would be 
anarchy. 

Another book that has special signifi- 
cance in connection with the round- 
table conference on Indian affairs in 
London this month is Reconstructing 
India, by Edward Thompson, a strong 
advocate of the “dominion status” for 
India. Among other elements in the 
present involved situation, Mr. Thomp- 
son points to the fact that Big Business, 
in support of Gandhi and a high tariff, 
is arrayed against the agricultural inter- 
ests led by the Princes. 

What violent revolution may do to a 
country, is suggested many times in Hal- 
lett Abend’s Tortured China. Mr. Abend 
is the Chinese correspondent of the New 
York Times. His work in that capacity 
has been put to the severest tests dur- 
ing the past two years and he emerges 
from the ordeal with the highest dis- 
tinction. The awful plight of China’s 
masses at the present time is graphically 
pictured in this book. Some form of 
outside intervention is “indicated,” as 
the medical men say. 

So swift is the onrush of Occidental 
influence in Japan that little dependence 
can be placed on printed books for de- 
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--. FHE BOOK THAT HAS SET ALL AMERICA TALKING 


Did One Amazing Formula 
for Handling People 
Make These Men Millionaires? 


cpp you ever stop to wonder how it is 
that some men rise from the most 
humble beginnings to brilliant, outstand- 
ing success—while others plod along in 
mediocrity for a lifetime? 

Does it ever mystify you to see some 
men amassing millions upon millions while 
others, apparently just as deserving of 
success, find it difficult to make both ends 
meet? 

Have you ever considered the possibility 
that men like Ford, Carnegie, Schwab and 
Gary may have stumbled upon certain 
formulae and strategies which they sys- 
tematically employ—and which have 
played a major part in making them rulers 
of business and industrial America? 


Uncovering Hidden Truths 


Several years ago, a brilliant psycholo- 
gist and a well-known business writer set 
out to analyze the methods of America’s 
most successful men. Month after month 
they spent in interviewing great men and 
those closest to them—collecting data 
and asking searching questions. The result 
has been one of the most illuminating 
books ever published—a book which no 
man engaged in making his own living can 
afford not to read. 


_~ 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Al Right 
Few people vealize Rocke- 
feller’s uncanny ability to 
sway and influence people. 
The methods and principles 
he used can just as well be 
applied by anyone, once 
they are clearly understood, 





The title of this 
revolutionary book is 


What America’s Leaders Say 
About,This Boo! 


HENRY FORD 


At Left 
It was not by accident that he 
rose from a job as a mechanic 
to one of :the .w orld’s richest 
and most powerful men. The 
amazing methods he used in 
handling’ people are now put 
within the reach of evervone 


& who reads this remarkable 


ook. 


CHARLES SCHWAB 
At Left 

He started as a stake- 
driver, but his strategy 
built an empire of —_ 
The every-day op 
tunitres for the app a 
tion of Schwab's funda- 
mental secret of handling 
people is explained in 
Strategy in Handling 
People. 


with people and influence 


a key to the findings 
that it contains. It is 
called Strategy in 
Handling People be- 
cause it was discovered 
that almost invariably 
the biggest factor in 
the lives of brilliantly 
successful men like 
Roosevelt, Hearst, 
Chrysler and Wrigley 
could be traced to their 
uncanny ability to deal 





THOMAS A. EDISON — “Not only 
extremely interesting, but also of 
great practical value.’ 

dare 


JOHN?J. RASKOB — ‘Should prove 
tremendously valuable as an incentive 
to young men sttiving for success. 


RE 


WILLIAM WRIGLEY, JR.—“‘Liter- 
ally thousands of men must have been 
waiting for something just like this.’ 


Higa 








their thoughts and actions. 

But the authors of this 
unusual book did not stop 
at the mere discovery of the 
general formula used by 
great men. They delved 
deeply into the lives of over 
200 national leaders and un- 
covered the actual methods 
used by each man—setting 
down typical examples, often 
in the words of the men 
themselves. 


Applied by the average individual, the 
formulae for dealing with people revealed 
in Strategy in Handling People have an im- 
mediate, positive effect that is almost unbeliev- 
able. Whether you are employer or employee, 
a business executive, laborer or clerk, your 
opportunities for achievement are unalterably 
governed by your every-day contacts with 
people. For none of us are immune to the work- 
ings of the simple, easily-understood formulae 
described in this book for the first time. 

Within the pages of this remarkable book you 
will find the solution to many vexing problems: 
how to impress people; how to make people glad 
to work for you; how to win in the face of oppo- 
sition; how to avoid making enemies; how to in- 
sure popularity in business and social life . 

In short, Strategy in Handling People is a 
complete course in methods of making friends 

. getting over your ideas’. . . handling diffi- 
cult business situations . . . and making every 
human contact another boost toward success! 


Yours for 5 Days FREE 


Already this history-making book has brought 
a new power of success to thousands of men. The 
publishers are now making a special introductory 
offer to send it for 5 days’ free use. You do not 
have to send a cent—simply mail the coupon 
below. If you decide to keep the book send the 
publisher $3.00, otherwise send the book back 
and it costs you nothing. Mail the coupon now 
while this introductory offer is being made. 


BOULTON, PIERCE & COMPANY 
Dept. P-40, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


a es ee ee Sa ee ae 


Boulton, Pierce & Co., Dept. P-40 
232 East Erie St., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me a copy of Strategy in 
Handling People for 5 days’ free examina- 
tion. It is understood that at the end of 5 
days I will either return the book without 
cost or obligation—or keep it as my own, 
and send you $3.00 in full payment. 


Name.. 
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Encouraged by $100 

‘Perhaps you will be in- 
terested to learn that I have 
succeeded in selling a short 
story to ‘War Birds,’ avia- 
tion magazine, for which I 
received a check for $100. 
The story is the first I have 
attempted. As the story was 
paid for at higher than the 
regular rates, I certainly 
felt encouraged.” 

Darrell Jordan, 

Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you- ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
some time when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our times, the 
egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for seme 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing 
else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
Journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


N EWSPAPER Institute training is based 
on the New York Copy-Desk Method. 
It starts and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruc- 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feel- 
ings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about million- 
aire authors and therefore give little thought 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc —things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Apti- 
tude Test. This tells you whether you pos- 
sess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring 
it without obligation. Newspaper Institute 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 

To ee ee NT OC oe 

Newspaper Institute of America 

1776 Broadway, New York I 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your i 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writing for profit as promised in 

the Review of Reviews—November. 

Mr. 

Mrs. ( 

Miss ' 

Address 


“- correspondence conbbential, 
lé K360 will caJl on you.) 


i tos iin dhmeintipiasabiiatmiaemnaitinianss 


Whey dont tow trite? 








No salesmen 
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scriptions of the Japanese scene. Miss 
Miriam Beard wisely rejected such 
sources in the preparation of her Real- 
ism in Romantic Japan, supplementing 
her own personal observations by news- 
paper reading. She somehow contrived 
to see a great deal that seems to have 
escaped most writers of Japanese travel 
books. Her comments on the university 
life of today and social conditions in 
general are penetrating and in the main 
new to western readers. 








The Old Diplomacy and 
Its Agents 


FTER THE FIRST revulsion against 
European diplomatic methods 

that came with the World War it began 
to be seen that individual diplomatists 
could not fairly be held accountable for 
all the errors and wrongs that accom- 
panied the system in which they and 
their fathers before them had been 
trained. Nobody doubts that in the 
British and German diplomatic corps be- 
fore the war there were men as high- 
minded as and truly patriotic as any 
who represent those nations today. Such 
a personality was that of Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, the first Lord Carnock, whom 
his son, Harold Nicolson, commemorates 
in Portrait of a Diplomatist. Sir Arthur 
Nicolson was one of the British diplo- 
matists who early feared “the German 
menace,” as it was called. The son 
makes a good case for Nicolson, Senior, 
but does not himself admit that Ger- 
many was responsible for the war when 
it came. He considers the paragraph 
in the Versailles Treaty fixing such re- 
sponsibility, “ignorant and disgraceful.” 
Quite a different kind of diplomatic 
experience is described in Oriental 
Memories of a German  Diplomatist, 
by Friedrich Rosen, who represented his 
government in the Near East during the 
closing decades of the 19th century. Dr. 
Rosen in 1887 was a guest of Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, whose friendship he enjoyed, 
and in this book he relates many inci- 
dents tending to show that in that period 
at least there was an absence of dis- 
trust between the two peoples and re- 
grets the success of “poisonous propa- 
ganda” in later years. In 1900 Miss Ger- 


trude Bell, whose letters were recently | 


published, was a guest of the Rosens at 
Jerusalem. Dr. Rosen writes enthusi- 
astically of her studies there, but regrets 
that her knowledge and experience 
were afterwards employed against Ger- 
many. 

The reader who is interested in the 
story of the gradual alienation of Ger- 
many from England will find the com- 
plete record, on Germany’s side, in Ger- 
man Diplomatic Documents (1871-1914), 
in the third volume of which the period 
1898-1910 is covered. This work, a 
translation from Die Grosse Politik, re- 
veals as nothing else has done the course 
of German diplomacy and should have 

(Continued on page 19) 
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**A great book...of thrilling interest 
and absolutely bermanent value.’; 
WM. T. HORNADAY 


The Saga of 
the Grizzlies vos 


A Startling Departure Sa 
from All Other Books = 
OHN M. selves 
new book! Live thru the 
author’s unusual adventures. 
It will make you feel like a 
pioneer yourself...This is the 
only authoritative volume of 
its kind. Learn how the grizzly 
loves and hates and fights and 
hibernates...Photographs of 
150 grizzlies in action. Taken 
at tremendous risk of life... 
Your local dealer has a copy 
for you. Get it today. Read it 
tonight. Makes a rare gift, too. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

New York. 
PARAMOUNT BOOK COMPANY 
Ghe 11W.42nd Sct., NewYorkCity 


A WILD GRIZZLIES 





STAUN TON prorsid 


One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
=" disciplinary training equaled by academic excel- 

ol. Thos Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box F 
{Kable Station). Staunton, Va. 


Lindenwood College 


STANDARD college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

froin St. Louis. 104thyear. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1130, St. Charles, Mo. 


COLLEGE COURSES 


AT HOME 


Carry on your odneation. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. are for college. Earn 
credit toward a thelial lor degree or Teachin: 
Certificates by corre. dence. Select from 4 


























courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
GAniversity of Chicaga 
$42 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
FREE Catalogs and Advice all Accredited 
Schools in U. S._ For Girls or Boys?—De- 
Bidg.—Chicago, or 1210 Times Bldg., 
ion, Economics, Literature, ic Sc or 825 
ography, Poetry, Nature, Juve- 
condition. Sounds impossible, but we guarantee satis- 
faction or money back. Write today and we will tell you 
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Make Your Spare Time 
Profitable 


Join the ranks of ambitious men and women 
who are earning extra income by selling sub- 
scriptions for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
and the GOLDEN BOOK. Write to Review 
of Reviews, 55 Fifth Ave., for details, 
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The Complete ~ 
QHERLOCK HOLMES 


SONAN DOYLE MEMORIAL chert ha ° ° IN TWO VOLUMES 





containing every novel and story in which 


Sherlock Holmes appears. Two volumes, on fine 





lightweight paper—one thousand pages each 





— if you subscribe to the Book-of- 
the-Month. Club now, taking a 


minimum of four books a year 











HIS is a particularly opportune time for you to find 
out what this organization does for bookreaders, so 





that, if you want to, you can join at once, and get this two 
volume Memoria! Edition to the late Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. This is the first time in the United States that 
all of Sherlock Holmes — four novels and fifty-six short 
stories — have been printed in one collection. To obtain 


them all otherwise for your library, you would have to 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
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2c-POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
386 FOURTH AVENUE 





H ont Seidel Canby 


























The Editorial Board 
of the Book -of - the» 
Month Club. 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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. The Complete SHERLOCK HOLMES 
- eee am §._ anda 20 % rebate oneach 
| book-of-the-month you decide to take 


Ds: 









































(Continued from the other side) 





buy nine separate books . . . Your only obligation, when 


you join the Book-of-the- Month Club, is to support the 











Club by buying from it at least four books a year, out of 
from 200 to 250 reported upon by the judges. And if 


any of these is a book-of-the-month, you receive a 20% 


Arnold Bennett 





rebate on it. Surely, within the next year, the judges shown 





here will choose as the book-of-the-month at least a few 











books you will be anxious not to miss. Why not —by Sigrid Undse if 





joining the Club — make sure of getting them, save 20% on 
them, get the many other undoubted conveniences the Club 


gives book readers; and also get this two-volume complete 











Sherlock Holmes free? Send the postcard below at once, 





Arthur Schnitzler 





and get full details as to how the Club operates. Over 


100,000 book readers now make use of its conveniences. 



































| Send postcard below—no stamp needed 
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André Maurois 
IMPORTANT—PLEASE READ—No salesman will cali upon you, 
if you send this card. You will simply receive the booklet explaining 
how the club operates. After reading it, should you decide to sub- 
scribe, you will receive your first book free. 





LEASE send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited : each in his own country. 
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NEST LLOMARY 


A Ready 

Handbook 

Of Good English 

to clear up all difficulties in 
the use of words. . 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 
106,000 entries; 1,256 pages; 1,700 illustrations. 
Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00 ; Leather, $7.50. 
Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and re- 
mittance direct to us; or write for information. Free 
specimen pages if you mention this magazine. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Get the Best 








| Make Your Spare Time Profitable 


| Join the ranks of ambitious men and women 

| who are earning extra income by selling sub- 

| scriptions for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

| and the GOLDEN BOOK. Write for details 
to 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 




















Renew Now! 
While Prices Are Low 


Your subscriptions for your favorite magazines are about 
to expire—Renew now and save money—Prices advance 
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World of Books 


a place on the same shelf with Gooch 
and Temperley’s “British Documents on 
the Origins of the War.” 








Economics at Home 
and Abroad 


F ONE-HALF OF WHAT gets into 

print these days on the various 
aspects of political internationalism is 
read, the public must be getting an edu- 
cation in concepts that were unknown 
before the war. As to economic inter- 
nationalism we fear as much cannot be 
said. The books on that subject have 
been relatively few—a dearth that makes 
all the more welcome The World’s Eco- 
nomic Dilemma, by Prof. Ernest Minor 
Patterson of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Increasing economic interde- 
pendence of all countries—not merely 
of a few—is the big fact that has emerged 
since 1914. If we but dimly visioned it 
before that date, we have not been able 
to escape it since. Professor Patterson 
calmly surveys the economic position of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States, setting forth the 
peculiar difficulties that confront each 
country in the attempt to adjust itself to 
a world plan of economic relations. Each 
one of these nations has its own “di- 
lemma” beyond a doubt. Professor Pat- 
terson does not try to minimize the ob- 
stacles to a solution, but he resolutely 
maintains that political divisions do not 
necessarily prevent economic ynion. 

The rapid growth of southern cotton 
manufacture during the past decade, in 
spite of the post-war industrial depres- 
sion, is one of the striking phenomena of 
our time. We are glad to have as a new 
issue of the Johns Hopkins Press The 
Industrial Revolution in the South, by 
Dr. Broadus Mitchell of Johns Hopkins 
University and Dr. George Sinclair 
Mitchell of Columbia. These authors, 
men of southern birth and antecedents, 
are far more interested in the new in- 
dustrial opportunities that have come 
to several of the southern states than in 


the past glories of a civilization based on | 
the plantation system. North Carolina | 


has taken from Massachusetts the pri- 
macy in cotton manufacturing. Northern 
mills have for years been migrating 
southward. Low wages and long hours 
were among the advantages frankly of- 
fered by southern chambers of commerce 
to northern mill-owners. Naturally un- 
rest has arisen among the operatives. 


Other Lands and 
Peoples 


HE READER may not learn a great 

deal about Russian political 
theory or social destiny from Negley 
Farson’s Black Bread and Red Coffins, 
but about the Russians themselves the 
book tells him more than a little. The 
author’s interest is obviously in human 
beings rather than in abstract philos- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pintail 
Delightful little We ane of Wild Ducks...one of 
14 attractive subjects Farley. $1.50 each. Larger, 
more attractive and be’ ther in caauiey than you will expect. 


Whole series sent postpaid cee approval. 
No risk to yo 


THE PURNELL GALLERIES 
407 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 











A File of the Review of Reviews in 
Bound Form Is a History of the Last 35 
Years 




















—— This Remarkable 
: STUDY GUIDE 


Wor_pD Book 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


(for a limited time) 


You know the reputation of THE New WORLD 
BOOK for quick reference work. It is the first thought 
in millions of homes, offices, schools and libraries 
wes understandable information must be had quick- 

. Did it ever occur to you—when using this un- 
e pial sled encyclopedia—that it was also a treasure house 
of culiure which, if mastered, would make you one of the 
most learned people on earth? 

The 13th Volume actually makes this possible! “A 
Guide to Reading and Study”’ it organizes and out- 
lines the entire contents of the preceding twelve 
volumes under 38 Department Heads, and under 
each, thousands of topics are listed with page refer- 
ence. Thus you have—instantly available—a wealth 
of material for self-improvement, or for specific re- 
search along any business, social or educational line. 


NOW-—A Double Service! 


The addition of the 13th Volume, at no extra charge, 
makes THE New WORLD BOOK just twice as useful 
and valuable as any other Encyclopedia. Look up any 
fact—you'll finditinits pre »per alphabeticz ul place—no 
need tohuntthroughan“ indexinthe back.’’ And there 
are many other reasons why this encyclopedia edited 
by Prof. M. V. O’Shea( Dept. of Education, U. of Wisc. } 
costing over a million dollars to prepare—bears the 
highest rating of educational and library authorities, 


FREE—Portfolio of 


Specimen Pages 


Tells about ie new 12-volume edi- 

tion of THE V VORLD BOOK En- 

cyclopedia—with its 9,100 pages, 

14,000 illustrations, colorful mz ups 
and plates. Also specimen pages of the new Study 
Guide—free and without obligation. Mail coupon for 
facts about low price—easy terms. 


Published by 
W. F. QUARRIE & CO., Dept. 137-B, 154 E. Erie St. 
Chicago, IIlinois 
THE WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., Dept. 137-B 
154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send, without cost or obligation, portfolio of 
Specimen pages of THE New WORLD BOOK En- 
cyclopedia. 


Address. . 
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Map of the world according to Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemaeus.)’ Engraved by Johannes Schnitzer de Armssheim, 1482 


Ct tock an astwnomer 
to chat the wodd we live in 


ESCENDED from the royal 

line of Cleopatra—astronomer, 
mathematician, geographer—Ptole- 
my (Claudius Ptolemaeus) was one 
of the greatest original thinkers in 
history. 

Back in 150 a.p., with little more 
than the stories of travelers and their 
itineraries to guide him, he con- 
structed and mapped the first ‘‘world”’ 
ever set out on scientific, astronomi- 
eal principles. 

A “world” which stood for 1,200 
years as the supreme authority! It 
made geography forever a science. 

Today, of course, we know a great 
deal more about the planet we live 


on than Ptolemy ever aid. 

But this interest of his 
in the world at large, and 
in its representation on 
maps, is still characteris- 
tic of many great minds. 
And not only of the great, 
but of every truly culti- 





dren will enjoy maps, too! 

Rand M¢Nally & Com- 
pany have been for sixty 
years the most highly re- 
garded and best known 
makers of fine maps, 
globes and atlases for gen- 
eral and_ special uses. 





vated man and woman. “ay cae Their products are on 
Start now to make maps ~ ab sale at leading stationers’, 
a regular part of your CLAVDIVS PIoLEMAVS booksellers’, or direct. 


reading. Good maps are 

exciting — fascinating — profitable. 
They take you out of your immediate 
surroundings and set you on the high 
road to adventure in an interesting, 
colorful world of new ideas. Your chil- 


And that habit of 
scrupulous accuracy down to the last 
minute detail, which is so essential to 
quality map making, carries over into 
every phase of Rand MC€Nally & 
Company’s many activities. 








Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand MENally products listed below: RAND M&NALLY & GomMPANY 
Atlases 
Publications Maps I ses Map Headquarters 
Text Books School Maps Commercial Atlas 
Auto Road Maps Goode School Atlas Dept. F-11 


Children’s Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Banker's Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Globes 


Commercial Maps 
Railroad Maps 
Aviation Maps 


Special Maps to Order Airline and Bus Tickets 


General Printing 


Bible Atlas 
Railroad, 


Coupon Books 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Washington 
National Press Bldg. 


EXHIBITS AND SALESROOMS 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
125 EB. Sixth St. 


559 Mission St. 
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This Standard size 25-volume set of 
Modern American Law, cited by 
Supreme Courts as ‘‘M.A.L.,” is 
the basis of the Blackstone course. 


LAW TRAINING=SUCCESS 


HIS message is directed to the man who is 
contemplating the study of law— 
And where is the man who has not at 
some time yearned for law training and the cer- 
tainty of success it brings? 


The Aristocrat of Studies 


Law is the aristocrat among training courses. 
Law students are stamped as men of discernment 
and dignity. They are looked upon with respect. 

A knowledge of law is an absolute necessity 
in every line of business or professional activity. 
Law enhances earning power 
and serves as the means of 
certain advancement. The de- 
mand for a law training is 
growing constantly. 

For years the Blackstone 
Institute, through its home- 
study law course and service, 
has been meeting and satisfy- 





text reading and 
cases—a method 








Institute can point to more 


¥@ 3 ow 


GOOD REASONS 


Blackstone Institute teaches one subject only— 
w, and its present course is based on 40 years 
of experience in non-resident educational work. 


The instruction method is a combination of 
study of leading illustrative 
recognized as the best and 
most thorough plan yet devised. 


The authors of the Blackstone course are out- 
standing authorities in the field of law. They 


ing this deman d. To day th e — —_ law you need and how to teach it 


Elaborate Lesson Material 


But the set of text books is only one part of this rather 
unusual course. There is, in addition, the elaborate lesson 
material mailed at regular intervals. The lessons direct the 
student's study efforts carefully, provide him with the written 
work to be done, and call his attention to rules of law per- 
taining to his regular daily affairs. LL. B. degree conferred. 

This text and lesson material was prepared by a group 
of eighty of the most prominent law authorities in the Uni- 
ted States. Included in the list of authors are Associate 
Justice Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court, the 
deans of eight leading resident law schools, university law 
professors, and state supreme court judges. 


No Exaggerated Claims 


The Institute makes no claim that the 
study of its course will bring a startling 
increase in income to every student. 
Yet most students have reported in- 
creases, some as high as 200% befpre 
completing the course. 

Neither does the Institute claim that 
a law training will enabie you to earn 
from $10,000 to $35,000 a year, yet a 
great many law-trained men earn in 
excess of that. 

The Institute does claim that a law 
training isthe best foundation for a suc- 
cessful business or professional career, 
and that its course is without a peer in 











than 50,000 people, among 

them being corporation officials, business execu- 
tives, bankers, lawyers, public accountants and 
others, who have received financial, personal or 
business benefits from this training. Many suc- 
cessful attorneys are among our graduates. 


The Outstanding Course 


The Blackstone Institute delivers to its students 
immediately upon enrollment the complete set of 
text books for the entire course—not one volume 
at a time. 

This is the famous 25-volume Modern Ameri- 
can Law library, cited as standard and authorita- 
tive by the courts of last resort. (See illustration 
in miniature above.) This library forms the basis of the 
course and serves immediately as a valuable reference work 
upon the entire field of modern-day law. Many students 
have said that the library alone is worth the modest tuition 
fee asked for the entire course. 


the field of non-resident law instruction. 


Mail Coupon Today 


The Institute prides itself on the value in text and lesson ma- 
terial delivered and the quality of educational service rendered. 
Full details may be had by asking for a revised copy of the Institute’s 
book, “The Law-Trained Man.” 

Here again is definite value and full recom- 
pense for the effort involved in writing for your copy, for 


this little book containssome valuable legal tips and pointers 
which you can apply at once in your daily business affairs. 
There is no charge for the book. It is free, and you may 


have a copy with our compliments if you will send oo 
card request or use the convenient coupon below. Address 


Blackstone Institute, Dept. 98, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


Dept. 98, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Please send me by mail, and without obligation, a revised copy of your 
book, ‘‘The Law-Trained Man,” and details of your law courseand service. 


Name 





Business Position __ 





Business Address 
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Will You Accept as Our Gift 
These Guide-Books to Success? 


Is there a way to Fortune—Happiness? If there is, it lies only in 
human experience. 

In these three books men and women, whose talents are worth millions, 
give you without cost the benefit of their experiences in business, litera- 
ture, science, invention, statesmanship, etc. 

The editors have gone back over the lives of famous persons of every 
generation, discovered how each succeeded, and charted the course for 
you. There are no other books like these in the world—and they come 
to you as a Gift! 





Stories of Achievement 
The most interesting and profitable way for you to acquire the knowledge 
that leads to success and distinction is to read the stories of those who 
have achieved fame in their chosen fields. 


* F ascinating 

As absorbing as fiction and more human—these books make the most 
fascinating kind of reading, because the problems of life these men and 
women conquered are the same problems that confront you. In one 
section there is a system of self-government clearly outlined that may 
bring you vast dividends financially and otherwise. 

Condensed in these three books is the equivalent of 60 volumes about 
great men and women who have dared and accomplished—stirring tales 
of achievement priceless to you if you are seeking for yourself or for 
your children the way to be useful, prosperous, respected, famous. 





Somerset Maugham, George Weston, 
etc.; 200 great features by Dr. George 
A. Dorsey, Rt. Hon. Winston  S. 
Churchill, and others equally  distin- 
guished—3,000 pages of the most de- 
lightful reading in the world, and every 
word from the pen of a master ! 

“Stories of Achievement” and 24 
months of Cosmopolitan, which at 25c 
a month would cost $6.00—for $4.50. 
You save $1.50. Just sign and mail the 
coupon below! . 


You cannot buy “Stories of Achieve- 
ment.” The set comes to you only as a 
gift with a two-year subscription to 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, at $4.50. 





Cosmopolitan 


24 great issues of Cosmopolitan will 
bring you 20 “best-seller” novels by 
such writers as Edgar Wallace, A. E. 
W. Mason, and Sinclair Lewis; 300 
fascinating stories by Irvin S. Cobb, W. 











i 
st Maan i COSMOPOLITAN, Dept. (130RR, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


osmopolitan i Please send me Cosmopolitan for two years and ‘‘Stories of Achieve- 
ment.’’ TI enclose $4.50 1. I will pay $4.50 when billed [. This is a 


~ renewal []. (Check mode of payment and kind of subscription.) 
Be teh BG icice dinnckntwewbeees seb e6aGr34 64500585 «ray ba eee eadaeesaa tens 
RSREIOUE . O.' 5cipiasts iol. Wie o's retee bos ew ieberbin te bare erd-ine Shoe ais reece a i ene 
RADY cccdikuiet sake i bastepasewaeesirenia seam khan OMG 60. isa e og bisichoe te 


Regular subscription price $3 a year. No Canadian postage charge. 
Foreign, $1 extra a year. 
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(Cont:nued jrom page 19) 

ophy. He has not only traveled in Rus- 
sia, but he has lived with the Russians. 
His book may be called sketchy; at any 
rate the sketching is vivid and realistic. 
You may be surprised by his statements 
as to the number of non-communists in 
a communist country. There seem to be 
many peasants and industrial workers 
still unconverted. Many are retaining 
their ikons. The Soviet campaign 
against religion is pictured in the repro- 
ductions of colored posters. There is a 
chapter on “The War Against’ God.” 
Read this paragraph about a school: 

“The school of Barahkti was a fairly 
modern affair of yellow brick. Here one 
sees the chasm between the old Russia 
and the new. Although less than a 
fourth of the teachers are Communists 
they are all forced to teach Communism. 
Every school has its club or communal 
room, with pictures of Lenin, Stalin, and 
Rykov; and its own hand-written 
monthly newspaper, stuck on the wall, 
most of its comment being jeeringly sac- 
rilegious.” 

Harry L. Foster, one of the most 
popular of present-day globe-trotters, 
adds A Vagabond in Barbary to his 
already: long list of travel books. Al- 
though Mr. Foster has styled himself a 
tramp and vagabond, his experiences are 
in the main conventional. For that rea- 
son his book may prove serviceable to 
other American travelers who are not 
courting adventure, but wish merely to 
see the land and the people. 














Modern American 


Art 


A= wuHo have a tendency to 
grow “bearish” on the Fine 
Arts in America would do well to read 
Confessiqns in Art, by Harrison S. Mor- 
ris, for many years managing director of 
the Pennsylvania Academy. Possibly 
the optimism that pervades this book 
may have been induced in part by the 
delightful friendships and intimacies that 
the author has enjoyed for half a cen- 
tury with representative American 
painters. Be that as it may, the reading 
public owes to those kindly relationships 
a charming book of reminiscence and 
anecdote. Sargent, Whistler, Chase, 
Low, Abbey, Pennell, and a long list of 
other distinguished artists bring life to 
what in less skilful hands might have 
become a mere chronicle. We cannot 
imagine a more enjoyable introduction 
than Mr. Morris offers to a serious study 
of that period in American art which be- 
gan in the dark and arid years follow- 
ing the Civil War. 


New Books Mentioned 
in This Department 


ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE: BLEN- 
HEIM, by George Macaulay Trevelyan 
Longmans, Green and Co. 477 pp. Maps. 
$7.50. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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ANNOUNCING 
the beautiful New Edition of The Harvard Classics 


The most important publishing news in 15 years 


New Larger Type 


New Larger Volumes 


New De Luxe Paper 


New Magnificent Bindings 
New Duo-Tone Illustrations 
| New Cover Designs 


New Massive Plates 


Dr. CHARLES 
W. Exrot, editor 
of The Harvard 
Classics, a work 
so universally 
received that this 
beautiful Home 
Library Edition 
has become 
possible. 
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‘DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
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HE publishers of the world’s most 
famous library, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books, take great pride and 


pleasure in making an announcement which 
will be of vital interest to thousands. 


Now this great library is available in a 
beautiful modern home edition. And the 
price 1s the same low price of the earlier editions! 
This means that literally you can own these 
fifty volumes of great beauty—a veritable 
lifetime library which will grace the most im- 
posing home—at a price per volume con- 
siderably less than popular fiction. 


New home library edition 


The modern type face (substantially larger 
than the type of former editions) has been 
selected with great care by the foremost 
craftsmen of book manufacture. Its size, its 
spacing, the width of margins, and many more 
details have been executed with skillful care, 
giving the utmost in a beautiful page, and 
offering greater reading pleasure and comfort. 


The superb paper used for this edition was 
designed especially for it. It is an achieve- 
ment in pure and lasting whiteness which 
forms a pleasing background for the crisp, 
black type. 


The bindings are sturdy and beautiful— 
comparable in appearance to the rare and 
expensive sets usually found only in the finest 
private libraries. The backs are of impressive 
design, stamped with 22 karat gold. 


The books have been increased in size more 
than 15%, making a volume which is handy 
to hold and to read, as well as a size which is 
most imposing and attractive on your library 
shelf. The illustrations are in keeping with 
the excellence of the other new features. 
They are reproduced in an aquatone process 

which gives them a soft clearness not to be 
found in ordinary book illustration. 


50 Volumes 
and 
Lecture Volume 


Surely here is a library for every home! And 
surely here are books worthy of such a glorious 
setting. For these Harvard Classics, selected 
by Dr. Eliot, forty years President of Harvard 
University, have reached into hundreds of 
thousands of homes and have become a 
cultural influence impossible to calculate. 


302 immortal authors 


Happy indeed is the owner of this magnificent 
library. First of all it is a thing of beauty to 
the eye, a source of great pride to possess, a 
mark of good taste. 

But its chief delights are the stirring and 
stimulating writings that glorify its 20,000 
luxurious pages. Here are the great deeds of 
man throughout the ages, the deathless story 
tellers, the mighty philosophers, the immortal 
poets and historians. And the great humorists 
and scientists join the glorious pageant which 
begins at the dawn of literature and thunders 
down through the ages to our own times. 


An amazing price offer 


Dr. Eliot said, “Do not publish an expensive 
edition. Make the price within the range of 
the average family.”’ His wishes have been 
faithfully followed. The most modest family 
budgets have comfortably absorbed the 
notably low price of these wonderful books. 

And now comes the new edition—De Luxe in 
form, beautiful and imposing, but costing no 
more than the earlier, less pretentious editions! 
Yet if you examined these two sets side by 
side, the greatly added value of the new edi- 
tion would be strikingly evident. 


Send for this free book! 


Find out today full details about our wonder- 
ful price offer, by which you may have this 
great, private library at considerably less 
than the cost per volume of the ordinary 
popular novel. 

You need not decide now. 
But send immediately for 
the booklet which gives 
Dr. Eliot’s plan of reading 
and which tells more in 
detail about the new 
Edition. It is free, and it 
comes to you without any 
obligation whatsoever. 


P. F. Collier & Son Dist. Corp. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells 

all about the new Home Library edition of 

Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics). Also, please advise how I may 
secure the books by small monthly omens a 

S17 
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A NEW 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


EK HAVE a very interesting announcement to make. 
Beginning with the November issue, Scientific 
American will appear in an entirely new format. 

The front cover will have the color painting extending 
entirely across the face of the page, thus giving greater 
amplitude for reproduction of the original painting and 
allowing the subject to be treated with more freedom and 
imagination than formerly—somewhat similar to effects 
obtained in pastel work. The body of the magazine has 
been entirely reset in the Bodoni “family” and the 
typography has been carefully worked out to give better 
display for the illustrations and make the text clear and 
readable. A new and better paper will be used and 
production on sheet fed rotary presses will provide for 
better make-ready and hence superior results. 

All these changes will make a more distinctive magazine 
—attractive, handy, and easy to read. The logotype of the 
front cover, in the formation of its letters, still retains a 
suggestion of the old one first adopted in 1867, thus carry- 
ing through a bit of tradition which ties up the new with 
the old and is a guerdon that the pre-eminent position of 
Scientific American in the magazine field will be carried 
through and enhanced by all the experience, resources, 
and contacts which give it its individuality. 


Editor 
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For nineteen hundred years the 
world has sought a better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11:24): ‘What things soever 
ve desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by praying for it—that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way. 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12:31) : 
“But rather seek ye tne kingdom of 
God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” ‘There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
—especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves—that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness. 

The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people. Millions have diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it—without having 
anything much added to them. They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Millions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 


Leads Men andWomen 
to the Kingdom of God 
and adds unto them the 
Ecce and Conditions 
‘necessary to their Happi- 
> ness,as Jesus promised. 
<I teaches them fo pray 

“Sfor the things ihey want 
oo in such a way as to get 
them. ai esus sdid they should. 


by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 
ness, worry and disappointment. 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly. 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God is a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17:21): “The Kingdom of God is 
within you.” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want: “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 
CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth. Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness—they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life. 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their work and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology. 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A. Simmons, whose gifts to the world 


are already so rich and full. He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher and lecturer. He is now, and 
for more than sixteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state. He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings. 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is Judge Simmons’ crowning work—a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, 
nobler, happier and more abundant life. 
He has set forth its fundamental principles 
in a marvelous, soul-thrilling lecture of 
6,000 words entitled “The Kingdom of 
God,” in which he tells just what the King- 
dom of God is, where it is, and how to 
set out to find it and enjoy its rich rewards. 
A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom of 
God” will be 


Sent Free and Complete 


to anyone who will fill out and return to 
us the coupon printed below. The sending 
of this remarkable lecture is a work of lov- 
ing personal service, rendered in the name 
and spirit of Him who said, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” Fill out and 
mail the coupon gow. Let nothing crowd 
it from your mind. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
111 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 


ee i) 


8 The American Institute of Psychology 
8111 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


g Please send me entirely free and without g 
g any obligation, complete copy of Judge Sim- g 
g mons’ soul-thrilling 6,000 word lecture, “The 
g Kingdom of God,” explaining the funda- g 
g mental principles of Christian Psychology, g 
g the new knowledge that leads to a happier, g 
g more abundant life. ) 
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important 


Burton Rascoe proclaims 


EVERY 
MOTHER’S SON 


“probably the most 


the year. ia 


novel of 





“The COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION has what is 
probably the most important novel of the year on its list— 
important from the standpoint that here is a work by a new 
writer, a genius, and that work is perfectly conceived and 
carried out from an arresting point of view. It is a novel which 
goes beneath the platitudes of romance, family ties, adultery, 
and moral fervor, and reveals human motives in action without 
malice, sentimentality, or cynicism. It is EVERY MOTHER’S 
SON by Norman Lindsay. Read it.” — BURTON RASCOE, 





by Norman Lindsay 








EVERY 
MOTHER’S SON 


COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION 


$2.00 at all shops 














LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
168 pages of radio eer New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 239 CHICAGO 


“STAMMERING | 


lfs Guse and dire *° 


You can be pes A cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin or 
stamps, for 288 p cloth bound book on Stammering and Stutter- 
in ne It ae how T cured my paclt, ee ter Stammering and Stuttering 


20 ye JAM OGUE 
t147 N: liinoss St. 


R Ye Price 
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U.S. Government Jobs 


Steady Work / S PRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Short Hours Dept. S 229, Rochester, N. Y. 

> Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
Common Edu- § (1) 32-page book with list of 
cation Usually s U. S. Government Jobs obtainable. 


170022 
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Sufficient 6 .(2) Tell me how to get one of these 

Men—Women © jobs. 
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World of Books 


(Continued from page 22) 

Netson W. AwpRIcH: A LEADER IN 
AmErIcaAN Poxitics, by Nathaniel Wright 
Stephenson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
496 pp. Ill. $5. 

JOHN MarsuH, PIONEER: THE Lire Story 
oF A TRAIL-BLAZER ON SIX FRONTIERS. By 
George D. Lyman. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 394 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Mary Baker Eppy: A Lire-S1izE Por- 
TRAIT, by Lyman P. Powell. The Mac- 
millan Co. 364 pp. Ill. $5. 

MarcareET FULLER, a biography by Mar- 
garet Bell. Charles Boni. 320 pp. $.50. 

Roapswe MEeEetiInGs, by Hamlin Gar- 
land. Macmillan. 474 pp. $3.50. 














Roosevett: His Mrnp in Action, by 
Lewis Einstein. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
259 pp. Ill. $3. 


Joun CHARLES FREMONT: AN EXPLANA- 
TION OF His CareEER, by Cardinal Good- 
win. Calif.: Stanford University Press. 
285 pp. $4. 

Nero: THE SincInGc EMPEROR OF Rome, 
by Arthur Weigall. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 425 pp. Ill. $5. 

Wuo’s WHo IN America, vol. 16 (1930- 
1931), edited by Albert Nelson Marquis. 
Chicago: The A. N. Marquis Company. 
2442 pp. $8.75. 

THE ReaL War (1914 to 1918), by Cap- 
tain B. H. Liddell Hart. Boston: Little, 
Brown. 508 pp. Many maps and index. $4. 

MEMorrs OF AN INFANTRY OFFICER, by 
Siegfried Sassoon. Coward McCann. 322 
pp. $2.50. 

Manatma GaANnpDHI: His Own Srory, 
edited by C. F. Andrews. The Macmillan 
Co. SiZ-pp: “Hl: $2150: 

DISILLUSIONED INpIA, by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 224 
pp. $2.50. 

RECONSTRUCTING INDIA, 
Thompson. The Dial Press. 
with maps. $4. 

Torturep CuinA, by Hallett Abend. 
Ives Washburn. 305 pp. Il. $3. 

REALISM IN Romantic JAPAN, by Miriam 
Beard. The Macmillan Co. 521 pp. Ill. $5. 

PortRAIT OF A DrpLomatist, by Harold 
Nicolson. Houghton Mifflin Co. 337 pp. $5. 

ORIENTAL MEMORIES OF A GERMAN DiP- 
LOMATIST, by Friedrich Rosen. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, Inc. 295 pp. Ill. $5. 

GerMAN DieLomatic Documents, 1871- 
1914: iv Four VoLumes: Vo.tumeE III: THE 
GROWING ANTAGONISM, 1898-1910, trans- 
lated by E. T. S. Dugdale. Harper Broth- 
ers. 441 pp. $7.50. 

Tue Wor.tp’s Economic DitemMMa, by 
Ernest Minor Patterson. McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc. 323 pp. $3.50. 

Tue INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN THE 
Sout, by Broadus Mitchell. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. 298 pp. $2.75. 

Biack Breap AND Rep Corrins, by Neg- 
ley Farson. The Century Co. 316 pp. 
Til. $4. 

A Vacasonp IN Barsary, by Harry L. 
Foster. Dodd, Mead and Company. 308 
pp. Ill. $3. 

ConFEssions IN Art, by Harrison S. 
Morris. Sears Publishing Co. 309 pp. 
Ill. $3.50. 
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404 pp. Il. 
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Leonard P. Ayres 


Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Company, Says: 


stock market. 
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“A competent and comprehensive book for students of the 
Scholarly—simple—straight-forward. The best 
available guide for those engaged in security speculation.” 





Carl Snyder: 


Statistician, Federal Reserve Bank of N. Y. 


“Tt is far away the most complete 
and exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject that I know of and is done with 
great care and attention to detail.” 


Roger W. Babson: 


“Should be very helpful to all who 
read and study it. The author has 
done a fine piece of work.” 


Gilbert M. Clayton: 
Statistician, Chicago Stock Exchange 


“T am delighted with the wealth of 
material in Stock Market Theory & 
Practice. Anyone interested in this 
subject will certainly find the book an 
important addition to his business 
library.”’ 


Lawrence H. Sloan: 
Vice-President, Standard Statistics Co.; Inc. 


“This book is probably the most 
comprehensive volume in this particu- 
lar field which has thus far been pub- 
lished. It runs the whole gamut of 


security market practice.’ 


Financial World, N. Y.: 


“Not for many years has there been 
such a worthwhile contribution to the 
bibliography of Wall Street.” 


William Russell White: 
New York Evening Post 


“This book is a wonder. ...TI am 
astounded at the ground that Mr. Scha- 
backer has covered and am convinced 
that the book will become standard in 
the financial field.” 


George K. Leet: 
Secretary, U. S. Steel Corporation, N. Y. 


“Tt should be an invaluable work for 
those seeking information in connec- 
tion with the subject matter.” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 


“One of the most complete and in- 
formative books on the stock market. 
... It is simply written and readily 
understandable by those who have no 
technical training in finance.” 


A. W. Wetsel: 
Wetsel Market Bureau, N. Y. 

“My hearty congratulations on the 
completion of that unique and un- 
equalled volume. ... It is a master- 
piece. . . . The most ambitious un- 
dertaking I have ever known, and 
consider that Mr. Schabacker has 
made a conspicuous success of a very 
difficult subject.”’ 


Charles T. Murphy: 
Publicity Director, New York Curb Exchange 


“T have just received your encyclo- 
pedia of Wall Street ‘Stock Market 
Theory & Practice’ and am ‘sold’ on it. 
Its importance is obvious at first 
glance.” 


Charles M. Coleman: 
Director of Public Relations, San Francisco 
Stock Exchange 

“Accept my congratulations. ‘ 
Glancing through it discloses how 
comprehensive it is and what a tre- 
mendous task you undertook.” 


J. D. Goodman: 
Newberger, Henderson & Loeb, Philadelphia 
“Tt is complete in every detail. ... 


‘he best book that I have seen relat- 
ing to the stock market.” 


R. D. Chapman: 


Secretary, Investors’ Research Bureau, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y 


“I recommend the reading of this 
book unqualifiedly for a text book on 
this subject.” 


- 





The Newest and Most Complete 
Handbook on the Stock Market 


From Simplest Fundamentals for the Beginner 


To Advanced Technicalities for the Veteran Trader 


Just what you’ve been waiting for—a book on all phases of stock market practice and 
theory, complete in every detail, written by an experienced financial analyst, in simple and 
interesting style. The author is nationally known as a specialist on economics, banking, 
corporation finance, and security analysis. In this new book he presents to you the price- 
less store of practical knowledge that is the result of years of successful experience. 


STOCK MARKET 


THEORY «aw PRACTICE 


by R. W. ScHABACKER 
Financial Editor of FORBES Magazine 


In its wealth of information ‘Stock Market Theory and 
Practice” covers brokers’ statements, tips, Exchange machinery, 
rights, stock charts, margins, short selling, pool manipulation, 
corporation statements, options, brokers’ loans, money rates, 
price-earnings ratios, market analysis and every other point 
that may puzzle you in the stock market. 


The ONE Book on Investments, Trading, and 
Finance That Takes the Place of All Others. 


A folder map of Wall Street, names and addresses of member 
firms on the Big Board, the Curb, and on the exchanges of 15 
other cities, ticker symbols of all Big Board issues, a large 
table for calculating stock yields, a full index, and much other 
valuable information. The illustrations include sample securi- 
ties, loan agreements, and detailed charts on interest rates, 
business indexes, price-earnings ratios, brokerage loans. There 
are stock charts on the various market averages and on more 
than 20 individual listed issues with daily range and volume, 
to show analysis of market turns. 





ti Cinstne, Gomntes Tcey Phase of 
Organized Stock Markets 


Introduction. 
Stock Exchange. 
Brokerage Houses; Trading Facilities. 
Following a Typical Transaction. 
Development of Stock Clearing Corp. 
Night Clearing Branch. 
Day Clearing Branch. : 
Stock Exchange Credit; Marginal Trading. 
Short Sale. 
. Odd-Lot Dealing. 
Brokers’ Loans. 
Dealing With Broker. 
Outside Stock Exchange. 
Types of Corporate Security. 
Dividends and Rights. 
Introduction to Stock Analysis. 
Price and Yield in Stock Analysis. 
Sources of Stock Information. 
9. What Makes Market Move? 
20. Introduction to Trading. 
21. Principles of Trading. 
22. Taking Worry Out of Trading. 
23. Technical Side of Market. 
24. Introduction to Chart Reading. 
25. Principles of Chart Reading. 
26. Long-Swing Movements. 
2%. Conclusion: Reviews. 
875 Pages of information—105 Plates, 
Charts, Illustrations—Hundreds of Actual 
Examples, Trading Methods, Definitions. 
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Examine it 
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FREE 
We will mail you a copy for 5 l $7.50 in payment. 
days’ free examination. After 5 | OT enclose $7.50 herewith. 
days return the book or send us | 
$7.50, the price in full. Just fill in 
the coupon at the right and send it BR reggie: © xn tel yt £ 
tasers: a | Address.......... ; 
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Mail This Coupon 





(R.R. 11-30) | 
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B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York. § 
Send me for examination a copy of “Stock Market | 
Theory and Practice,” by R. W. Schabacker. 
( Within 5 days I will either return the book or send 


1. If not satisfied I may re- | 
turn the book and you will refund my money. 
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Pat Hunt’s Bookstore 
Satyr Book Shop 
The Work Basket 
Long Beach 
J. E. & K. F. Brown 
C. K. Wilson-Buffums 
Los Angeles 
Boys & Girls Bookshop 
Children’s Bookstore 
Dawson’s Book Shop 
Fowler Bros. Inc. 
rs. Jones Book Store 
. Parker 
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H. C. Crall Co. 
Palm Springs 
Desert Inn Studio 
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Palo Alto Book Shop 
Stanford University 
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Riverside 
C. K. Wilson, Rouses Inc. 
Sacramento 
Levinson’s Book Store 
San Diego 
Hutton’s Book Store 
University Bookstore 
San Francisco - 
City of Paris, Book Dept. 
Paul Elder & Co. 
The Emporium 
Gelber, Lilienthal, Inc. 
John G. Howell 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
A. M. Robertson 
Raphael Weill Co. 
San Pedro 
Edward T. Williams 
San Jose 
Curtis Lindsey 
Santa Barbara 
Osborne’s Book Store 


COLORADO 

Colorado Sprinas 
Edith Farnsworth’s Bk. Shop 
Their Bookshop 

Denver 
Daniels & Fischer Stores Cc. 
Kendrick Bellamy Co. 
"he A. T. Lewis Co. 

C. K. Wilson-May Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
oF gall 
D. M. Read C 
ree a 
Farmington Book 
Shop 


& Print 





A deep high chair, 


did not know. 


like to know, too. 





Chill winds and darkness without. 
Warmth and cheery light within. 

a smoke, a pot of 
coffee, or what you will. 

And best of all, a book to take you miles 
away or ages back, or tell you things you 


The bookstore is near, around the corner 
perhaps, but never farther than the mail 
box, and for most of us as near as our phone. 
If you mention THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
we shall be happy, and the bookstore would 





**Silhouette”’ 
Courtesy of The 
Squire Company 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 
William Ballantyne & Sons 
Brentano’s 
S. Kahn Sons Co. 
The Playhouse Shops 
Pearlman’s Bookshop 
Messrs. Woodward & Lothrop 


FLORIDA 
Brooksville 
Bookshop of the Tamiami 

Trai 
Miami 


Burdines, Inc. 

Central Book Shop 
Orlando 

Owl Bookshop 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Miller’s Book Store 
Margaret Waite’s Book Shop 


IDAHO 
Bot: fe 


Ayres Book Shop 
ILLINOIS 


Bloomi ‘7 


W. B. Read & 
eae 
U. of I. Supply Store 
Chicago 
American Baptist Pub. Soc. 
The Argos Bookshop, Inc. 
W. P. Blessing 
The Book Shelf 
Brentano’s 


Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 


Peoria 
P. A. Bergener & Co. 
Block & Kuhl Co. 
Jacquin & Company 
Pittsfield 
Vertrees Book Store 
Springfield 
Coe Brothers 


INDIANA 
Bloomington 
Indiana Univ. Book Store 
Evansville 
Smith & Butterfield 
Indianapolis 
Meridian Bookshop 
W. K. Stewart Co. 
South Bend 
Herr Book & Stationery Co. 
The Book Shop 
Terre Haute 
A. Herz 


IOWA 


Ames 

Student Supply Store 

Burlington 
E. C. Gnahn 

Des Moines 
Hyman’s Book Store 
Dorothy Tuttle’s Bookstore 
Younker Brothers, Inc. 

Waterloo 

Frigate Book Shop 


KANSAS 
Lawrence 
Lawrence Book Nook 
Topeka 
B. R. Moore 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Norman, Remington Co. 
Messrs. I. & M. Ottenheimer 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
H. R. Burgess & Co. 
Bookshop for Boys & Girls 
W. A. Butterfield 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop 
Hall’s Book Shop 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
Chas. E. Laurist Company 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Matthews F. Sheehan Co. 
Northeastern Univ. Bk. Store 
Old Corner Book Store 
Personal Booksho 
Schwenhof Book 
Smith & McCance 
R. H. White Co. 
Brockton 
Benjamin F. Pierce 
Brookline 
Wm. D. Paine 
Cambridge 
Amee Brothers 
Dunster House Bookshop 
Harvard Co-operative Soc. 
Fall River 
Adams Bookstore 
Fitchburg 
Grove St. Book Shop 
Lawrence 
Cross Book Shop 
Lowell 
G. C. Prince & Son, Inc. 
New Bedford 
H. S. Hutchinson & Co. 


ompany 


George Wahr 

Slater Book Shop 
Battle Creek 

Campus Bookstore 
Birmingham 

La Belle Book Store 

Detroit 

Byron, Inc. 

Crowley Milnert Co. 

J. L. Hudson Co. 

Macauley Bros. 

John V. aon ig Co. 


M. E. Cait ro 
Grand Rapids 
Raymer’s Book Store 
Holland 
Fris Book Store 
Lansing 
Michigan School Service, Inc. 
Wagenvoord & Co. 
Muskegon 
D. Daniels Co. 
Port Huron 
David MacTaggart Co. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Glass Block Store 
Minneapolis 
L. S. Donaldson Co. 

Powers Mercantile Co. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Bk.& Pt. Shops 
St. Paul 

The Golden Rule 
St. Paul Book & Stat. Co. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Book & Print 
Shops 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 


Missouri Store Co. 

Kansas City 
American Baptist Publ. Soc. 
T. O. Cramer 
Fred Harvey—Union Station 
Methodist Book Concern 
Prichard, Logan & Co. 

St. Joseph 
Mannschreck’s Book Store 


St. Louis 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. (2) 
Eden Publishing House 
Famous Barr Co., 

Fred Harvey—Union Station 
Harvey Miner Book Co. 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & 

Barney 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Presbyterian Book Store 
Washington Univ. Book Store 
Weld’s Inc. 

Webster Grove 

Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 
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MONTANA 
Great Falls 
C. K. Wilson-Paris Dry Gds. 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
Lincoln Book Store 
Messrs. Miller & Paine 
Omaha 
Matthews Book Store 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord 
Apple Tree yng 
Religious Book 
ca” 
University Bookstore 
East Wakefield 
Paradise Enow 
Hanover 
ae aan 


G. H. Tilden é & co. 
Laconia 
Maher’s Book Store 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
M. E. Blatt Co. 
Doubleday, Doran Bookshop 


Belmar 
Edgar S. Werner & Co. 
Elizabeth 
The Book Shop 
Englewood 
Robert Livingston 
Freehold 
Christopher House Bookshop 
Montclair 
Edward Madison Co. 
Moorestown 
Moorestown Book Shop 
Morristown 
The Bookshop 
Newark 


L. Bamberger & Co. 
The Book Shop 
Carteret Book Shop 
New Brunswick 
W. H. Reed 
Plainfield 
Plainfield Book Shop 
“< s 
The Princeton Univ. Store 
Summit 
Gardner P. Eastman 
Trenton 
Traver’s Book Store 
Upper Montclair 
Emily McDevitt Bookshop 
Westfield 
The Book Shop 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
New Mexico Bookshop 
Strongs Bookstore 
Santa Fe 
Villagra Book Shop 
NEW YORK 
Albany 
R. E. Clapp, Jr. 
Alfred 
Box of Books 
Auburn 
Frederick G. Allen 
Irving S. Colwell 
Batavia 
Carlton M. Sleght 
Brooklyn 
Abraham & Straus 
Miss Adam’s Book Shop 
Carroll Book Shop 
Fiction Libraries 
Jack Frankfort 
Richard Hurst 
Loeser’s 
George Kleinteich 
Rodgers Book Store 
Ross’s Book Store 
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Butfalo 
J. N. Adams & Co. 
Adam, Meldrum = Anderson 
Wm. Hengerer 
Otto Ulbrich a 
Canandaigua 
Frank A. De Gra 
Cooperstown 
Augur’s Corner Bookstore 
Elmira 
C. A. & E. N. Derby 
Hudson 
Wm. H. Ziesenitz 
Ithaca 
The Corner Bookstore 
Kingston 
Forsyth & Davis, Inc. 
Little Falls 
B. E. Chapman 
New York City 
Ball & Wilde, Inc. 
Beacon Book Shop 
Beaucaire Book & Gift Shop 
Bender’s Bookstore 
Brentano’s, (4 stores) 
Channel Bookshop 
Columbia Bibliographic Bur. 
Columbia Univ. Bookstore 
Doubleday, Doran (12 stores) 
Drama Book Shop, 
Duttons, Inc. 
Friedman’s 
Gotham Book Mart 
Gramercy Book Shop 
Alfred Hafner 
The Hidden Book Shop 
Himebaugh & Browne 
Hooper Book Shop, Inc. 
Lenox Hill Book Shop 
Liveright Bookshop 
McDevitt-Wilson, Inc. 
Harry Marks 
Osborne Book Shop 
Post Box Book Service 
The Putnam Bookstore 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Mrs. K. N. Rosen 
Schulte® s Book Store 
Seifter’s Bookstore 
A. G. Seiler 
The Sherwood Co. 
Thoms & Eron, Inc. 
Union Theo. Sem. Book. Serv. 
Jestermann 
M. J. Whaley, Inc. 
Oneonta 
Moore’s Corner Bookstore 
Geo. Reynolds & Sons 
Oyster Bay 
Raggy Books 
Rochester 
Scranton’s 


Clarence W. Smith 


Rye 
Rye Book & Gift Shop, Inc. 
Saranac Lake 
E. L. Gray & Co 
Scarsdale 
Scarsdale Bookshop 
Schenectady 
College Book Store, 
Syracuse 
The Hill Bookstall 
Mundy’s Bookshop 
Syracuse Univ. Book Store 
W. Y. Foote Co. 
Utica 
The Bookshop 
Grant’s Book Store 
Watertown 
Edson E. Robinson, Inc. 
White Plains 
The Book Shop 
Parker’s Book Shop 
Woodstock 
The News Shop 
NORTH CAROLINA 
urham 


De 
The Booklover’s Shop 
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Greensboro 
Wills Book & Stat. Co. 
Shelby 

T. W. Ebeltoft 

Southern Pines 
The Sandhills Book Shop 

Winston-Salem 
Watkins Book Store 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo 
Northern School Supply Co. 


OHIO 
tkron 
The O’Neil Co. 
Robinson’s Book Store 
Canton 
The Book Shop 
The News Exchange Co. 
Cincinnakt 
The Bookshelf 
The James Book Store Co. 
Stewart-Kidd 
Cleveland 
The Burrows Brothers Co. 
Doubleday, Doran 
Halle Bros. Co. 
Korner & Wood Co. 
Richard Laukhuff 
Schroeder’s 
Columbus 
F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 
Long’s College Book Store 
McClelland & Co. 
The Newbook Library Co. 
Dayton 
Elder & Johnston Co. 
Pettibone-McLean Co. 
Rike-Kumler Co. 
Mansfield 
Spencer Black 
The Chas. Ritter Co. 
Middletown 
The Book Shop 
Oberlin 
A. G. Comings & Son 
Springfield 
The Book Shop 
Toledo 
Nachtrieb & Co. 
Wooster 
Campus Book Store 
Youngstown 
Random Book Shop 


OKLAHOMA 
Okmulgee 
Robert Cooke Co. 
Stillwater 
Whittenberg Book Shop 


Tulsa 


Tulsa Book Shop 


OREGON 
Eugene 
Cresseys’ 
C. K. Wilson—McMorran & 
Washburne 
Portland 
J. K. Gill Co. 
C. K. Wilson—Olds Wortman 
King 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
A & B Art & Book Shop 
Ardmore 
Twickenham Book Shop 
Beaver Falls 
Reeder’s Book Store 
Bryn Mawr 


Bryn Mawr Co-Operative Soc, 


Clearfield 
Kurtz Stationery Store 
Coatesville 
C. N. Speakman & Sons 
Steinfield & Brother 


uy Bookst 


Erie 
Boston Store 
Erie Bookstore 
Hanover 
J. W. Fisher & Co. 
Harrisburg 
The Book Shop 
Pomeroy, Inc. 
Jenkintown 
Alladin Bookshop 
Kittanning 
J. B. Kennerdell 
Lancaster 
Barr Bookshop 
L. B. Herr & Son 
Ream’s 
Lebanon 
Bollman’s Bookstore 
Meadow Brook 
Three Ways Bookshop 
Oil City 
Ormston’s Book Store 
Philadelphia 
Qaeer, Baptist Pub. Soc. 
Wm. M. Bains Co. 
The Book Nook Library 
Brentano’s 
Gimbel Bros. 
J. P. Horn & Co. 
Houston Club Book Store 
xeo. W. Jacobs Co. 
J. J. McVey 
The Peter Reilly Co. 
Thomas C. Smith, Jr. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Pittsburgh 
Jos. Horne & Co. 
ones Book Store 
Kaufmann’s Dept. Stores, Inc. 
Methodist Book Concern 
Priscilla Guthrie’s Bk. Shops, 
(2 stores) 
_— versity Book Store 
J. R. Weldin & Co. 
Scranton 
Reisman’s 
Wilkes-Barre 
Messrs. Olcott & Hunt 
Pomeroy’s Inc. 
York 
H. C. Barnhart 
The Book Shop 
The Regal Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket 
The Little y ves Bookshop 
Providence 


Callender, McAuslan & 

roup Co., Inc. 
Preston & Rounds Co. 
The Shepherd Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Legerton & Co., Inc. 
Columbia 
The State Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls 
Sioux Falls Bk. & Stat. Co. 


TENNESSEE 
ey a 
T. H. Payne & Co. 
Knoxville 
The Bookshop 
Memphis 
J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
Three Musketeers Co. 
Nashville 
Baptist Sunday School Board 
Lamar & Whitmore 
R. M. Mills 
Presbyterian Bookstore 
Stokes & Stockell 
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TEXAS 
Austin 
Gammels Book Store 
Texas Book Store 
Dallas 
Lamar & Whitmore 
Fort Worth 
Pegues, Mach, Schermerhorn 
Houston 
Lamar Book Store 
Teolin Pillot Co. 
San Antonio 
Powers Bookstore, Inc. 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City 
Deseret Book Co. 
VERMONT 
Bennington 
The Bennington Bookshop 
Burlington 
University of Vermont Store 
The Everyday Bookshop 
Rutland 
Geo. E. Chalmers Co., Inc. 
The Tuttle Co. 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg 
J. P. Bell Co. 
Student Book Shop 
Norfotk 


Wm. Freeman & Son 
ichmond 
Hunter & Co. 
Lamar & Whitmore 
Roanoke 
Caldwell-Sites Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham 
C. K. Wilson—Montague & 
McHug 


Everett 
C. K. Wilson—Rumbaughs 
Pullman 
Student’s Book Corp. 
Seattle 
Bon Marche 
Frederick & Nelson 
Harry C. Hartman 
Lowman & Hanford Co. 
Rhodes Dept. Store 
University Book Store 
K. Wilson—Rhodes Dept. 
‘Store 
C. K. Wilson—MacDougall 
aia 
. K. Wilson—Fraser Patter- 
son 
Spokane 
John W. Graham Co. 
. Wilson-—Crescent 
Tacoma 


K 
. K. Wilson—Fisher Co. 
K 


Cc 
C. K. Wilson—Rhodes Bros. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston 
Coyle & Richardson, Inc. 
Clarksburg 
James & Law Co. 
Huntington 
Cox & Campbell 
Lewisburg 
Mason Bell 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit 
The sii Say 
u Claire 
Eau Claire Bk. & Stat. Co. 
Madison 


Brown Book Shop 

Hawthorne Book Shop 

Moseley Book Co. 

University Cooperative Co. 
Milwaukee 

Frances McLeod Book Stall 

Moorehouse a Co. 

acine 


Ss. white Boshstare 
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The continent that became 
a neighborhood 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THROUGH slim wires etched against the sky .. . through 
cables laid in the earth under cities and fields . . . mil- 
lions of Americans, miles or days’ journeys apart, speak 
to each other as readily as though they stood face to face. 

Over her telephone, a housewife in a Wisconsin 
town inquires about a dress pattern from a friend 
who lives nearby. Over his telephone, a business man 
in Philadelphia talks to another in Denver. Over 
her telephone, a mother in Kansas asks her son at 
college fifty miles away if he will come home for the 
week-end. Over his telephone, a cabinet member in 
Washington instructions to an assistant in 
Seattle. Regardless of distance and the complexity 
of modern living, they talk directly and immediately 
with any one, anywhere, at any time they choose. 

The function of the Bell Telephone System is 
the vital one of making it possible to maintain 


gives 





social and business contacts in cities that contain 
many times more people than this nation once 
boasted ...in a neighborhood which the Census 
reports to hold 127 million people. 

Year after year from its beginning, the Bell System 
has increased its facilities, its personnel and its useful- 
ness. Looking ahead and planning for the future, it 
has forwarded the growth of this nation by meeting 
its communication needs fully and economically. To- 
day it overcomes the hindrances of distance and time 
...and unifies a civilization geared to the habit of 
instantaneous communication. 

Because it serves all who call on it, by enriching 
their lives and helping to make their enterprises more 
successful, the telephone plays an increas- 
ingly useful part in the every-day activities of 
the American people. 
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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


A CERTAIN spirit of unrest and of dis- 
content bids fair to affect results in 
our election of a new Congress. Po- 
litical turmoil is in evidence the world 
over ; and the tail of the cyclone will doubtless make 
disturbance in the vicinity of many polling booths. 
This will be the seventy-second biennial election of the 
entire membership of our House of Representatives 
under the Constitution. Republican success in 1860 
was so distasteful in several Southern States that they 
seceded, and did not take part in the national elections 
of 1862 and 1864. Apart from that unfortunate chal- 
lenge of the results of a fair election, there has always 
been full acquiescence in the will of the majority as 
expressed in the manner constitutionally prescribed. 
When people undertake to govern themselves through 
the machinery of periodical appeals to the ballot-box, 
it behooves them first to make sure of free and honest 
elections, and then to abide by the results. When a 
defeated minority starts a revolution, it usually 
makes new troubles that are far worse than the griev- 
ances that it proposes to remedy. There is so much 
political chaos in the world just now that we may at 
least congratulate ourselves upon the moral certainty 
that there will be unquestioned acceptance through- 
out our forty-eight states of the results of this year’s 
general and local elections. 


America 
Relies Upon 
the Ballot-Box 


THERE IS EVIDENCE enough of imper- 


We Govern fection in the working of our institu- 
Ourselves , ‘ 

7 tions of government; but there is no 
Fairly Well 


such thing in our American situation 
as complete breakdown, even in much criticized mu- 
nicipalities like New York and Chicago. One reason 
why the reform of recognized abuses is difficult is to be 
found in the fact that there is so much of good mixed 
up with the things that are wrong. One may condemn 
the relations between corrupt politics and the ap- 
pointment of judges in New York. But one could not 
truthfully say, in a sweeping generalization, that the 
dispensing of justice is venal and shameless. To a 
considerable extent in New York, as in other states, 
both parties willingly concur in the renomination of 


judges of high attainments and character. But the 
practice of exacting contributions—sometimes large 
ones—from judicial candidates, has been deeply 
rooted in the political boss system of New York for 
1 long time past. During recent weeks it has been ex- 
posed afresh under peculiarly scandalous circum- 
stances. It may not soon be completely eliminated, 
and the grand jury efforts to rid the local bench of 
men wno have bought their judicial honors may be 
baffled in attempts to uncover the truth in existing 
cases. Nevertheless, the community has been awak- 
ened as to this particular kind of offense; and the fu- 
ture purchase and sale by Tammany leaders of local 
judgeships will be less frequent and reckless. If the 
Bar Associations should take more pains at the outset 
to challenge and to scrutinize every selection for the 
bench, they would not be called upon for so much in- 
vestigation at a later stage. 


THE POINT OF THESE remarks lies. in 


et oe the observation that we do not need 
gg excited and angry vigilance commit- 
This Year 


tees, or extra-legal methods, to im- 
prove the governmental conditions under which we 
live. We have but to insist upon the selection of 
honest men, fairly competent for the duties of office, 
so that the victory of one party or of the other may 
not bring disturbance, much less disaster, to the con- 
duct of public affairs. In the elections to be held on 
November 4, as many as thirty-two of the forty-eight 
states are to elect state tickets, including Governors 
and other general officials. Legislatures will be chosen, 
and local place-holders in great numbers throughout 
the country. In years when we elect a President, 
party lines are likely to be drawn so definitely as to 
have a distinct effect upon many local contests where 
the fitness of the candidate should be regarded as of 
far more importance than his membership in one party 
or the other. But in the elections that occur in non- 
presidential years, as in the present season, partisan- 
ship is not so urgent; and local and personal consid- 
erations have relatively more influence. Everywhere, 


the candidates are fighting individual battles. 
31 
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THIS SLACKENING Of partisan zeal will, 
then, have reacted upon the choice of 
members of Congress. In presidential 
years it may be said in a general way 
that the party which elects the head of its national 
ticket is likely also to win a majority in the House of 
Representatives. But there is a tendency, even under 
ordinary conditions, to strengthen the opposition party 
in the mid-term elections. In 1928, along with Presi- 
dent Hoover’s victory, the Republicans gained a clear 
majority of slightly more than one hundred seats in 
a House which has a membership of 435. The Repub- 
licans are not confidently claiming that they will on 
November 4 carry many of the districts now repre- 
sented by somewhat more than 160 Democrats. On 
the other hand, the Democrats are emphatically as- 
serting that they will win a considerable number of 
victories in districts now represented by Republicans. 
In a recent comment, Mr. Mark Sullivan, reminding 
us of the large average number of voters in each Con- 
gressional district, declares that there are about one 
hundred seats held by members whose majority in the 
last election was less than 2000. In many of these dis- 
tricts a change of not more than one per cent. would 
defeat the Republican and elect the Democratic can- 
didate. A gain of some 54 seats would make the next 
House Democratic. Republican leaders are said to 
admit in private that they may lose something like 
half of their present majority. But Democratic man- 
agers are counting upon average gains that may give 
them full control of the Seventy-second Congress. 


Democratic 
Gains Are 
Expected 


THE THOUGHTFUL CITIZEN may well 


— ask what benefit or what harm might 

a accrue to the country from Demo- 
Cooperate ; 2 ; 5 

cratic success in this year’s Congres- 

sional contest. An orthodox Republican’s answer 


would differ from that of an orthodox Democrat. 
Both answers would have the taint of partisanship, 
although both might contain elements of significant 
truth. The present House of Representatives, under 
the mild but influential oversight of Speaker Long- 
worth, has been businesslike and expeditious. There 
has been no extreme display of partisanship on either 
side. Most subjects that come before Congress are 
not of an essentially controversial or partisan nature; 
and in the great committees it is more usual than the 
outside public understands for Republican and Demo- 
cratic Congressmen to work together, considering 
questions not for political advantage but for their rela- 
tion to the welfare of the American people. It is con- 
venient, and as a rule it is desirable under our two- 
party political system, that a Democratic President 
should be supported by a Democratic Congress 
throughout his years in the White House, and that a 
Republican President should have Republican support 
in his term. Every one knows that President Hoover 
is not by nature, training, or experience a man who at- 
taches undue importance to party names or shibbo- 
leths. It would be nonsense to say that he thinks of 
any public problem as a narrow partisan might think 
of it. Democratic business men, during the long years 
of Mr. Hoover’s remarkable service as Secretary of 
Commerce, had precisely as much confidence in the 
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department and as intimate contact with its opera- 
tions as had Republican business men. They would 
not like to have an opposition Congress engage in the 
cheap and foolish tactics of creating deadlocks merely 
to annoy a Republican in the White House. 


Mr. Hoover was ELECTED President 
by the people of the United States not 
in order to give a particular party the 
sense of triumph. The nation chose 
to call his trained talents to the service of the Amer- 
ican people as a whole, in a period requiring adminis- 
trative ability of a high order. It happens that during 
his first year in office a too rapid expansion of business 
and of speculation met with a severe setback. The 
fundamental causes of our trade depression and slump 
in prices were universal. In the successive collapses of 
the stock market and the commodity markets, many 
Americans suffered severe losses; but similar disasters 
were occurring throughout the industrial world.. The 
slowing down of foreign demand for American exports 
affected price levels at home. The volume of produc- 
tion in many lines of industry had to be reduced. This 
resulted in unemployment and loss of purchasing 
power, which in turn curtailed the output of other 
kinds of goods, and threw additional employees out of 
their jobs. No man or woman of first-rate intelli- 
gence, studying these economic conditions, could with 
any pretense of sincerity attribute our misfortunes to 
misdeeds or mistakes on the part of President Hoover. 
There are millions, indeed, who believe that the coun- 
try has been fortunate in having at the helm a man 
of such unusual experience and grasp of business con- 
ditions. Making comparison with the governments of 
other countries, one may weil ask where we stand in 
respect to knowledge, ability and devotion to the pub- 
lic welfare, in our direction of financial and business 
policies. If the onlooking experts of the entire world 
were to be consulted, is it not true that a large ma- 
jority would agree in regarding President Hoover, Sec- 
retary Mellon, and the group of men holding office at 
Washington, as unequalled anywhere else in their 
handling of the economic affairs of a great nation? 
The fault-finders somehow fail to convince us that 
they could do better than Mr. Hoover if they were in 
his place. Let us avoid irresponsible criticism. 


The President and 
the Business 
Depression 


IN AN ADDRESS before the American 


po to Bankers’ Association at Cleveland on 
* * October 2, President Hoover made a 
at Cleveland ‘ 
notable survey of present business 
conditions. The head of no other government in the 


world would have been so competent as he to prepare 
that address. It was optimistic without being super- 
ficial. It did not minimize the facts of depression and 
unemployment, but it laid stress upon elements of eco- 
nomic virility in our American situation that give as- 
surance of recovery in due time. It is true that we 
need foreign markets, and that our foreign trade in 
the period following the Great War has become much 
greater in actual volume, and also in ratio to our do- 
mestic trade, than in previous times. We are still 
very largely a self-contained trading unit. We con- 
sume at home an aggregate of probably more than 90 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER ADDRESSES THE AMERICAN LEGION CONVENTION AT BOSTON ON OCTOBER 6 
At the extreme right of the picture are Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. 





seeks a a 





Toward the center the reader will discover General Pershing, and 


next to him the visiting French General Gouraud. 


per cent. of all that we produce. But for cotton and 
several other large items in our export trade, the per- 
centage of home consumption would rise to a high 
point in the nineties. Mr. Hoover has not given up 
his belief that scientific study of recurrent business 
crises may further help to mitigate their severity. He 
points out the danger of unchecked “inflationary 
booms,” because they are quite sure to be followed by 
reaction and disaster. Addressing a very intelligent 
body of bankers, he called attention to the vital rela- 
tionship now existing between our banking institu- 
tions and the business men of the country of all kinds 
and degrees. The relation of the banks to the credit 
system, especially as now coordinated under the guid- 
ance of the Federal Reserve Board, was emphasized. 
In speaking of the responsibilities of the Government 
Mr. Hoover alluded to the harm that may have re- 
sulted from our “system of taxes upon capital gains.” 


HE REFERRED ALSO to the regulatory 


Government — functions of federal and state govern- 
in Relation : ‘ 

; ments as affecting the financial 
to Business 


strength of the railways and utilities. 
“During a period of depression,’ he remarked, “the 
soundest and most available relief to unemployment is 
expansion of public works and construction in the 
utilities, railways, and heavy industries. The volume 
of possible expansion of construction in these private 
industries is about four or five times that in public 
works. During the present depression, these indus- 
tries have done their full part, but especially the rail- 
ways have been handicapped by some provisions of 
the transportation act of 1920. With wider public 
vision, the railways could be strengthened into a 
greater wheel of stability. We have need to consider 
all of our economic legislation, whether banking, utili- 
ties or agriculture or anything else, from the point of 
view of its effect upon business stability.” Mr. 
Hoover does not believe in direct government action 


in the management of economic enterprises; but he 
pointed out the service of assistance and encourage- 
ment that the government may render through such 
instrumentalities as the Federal Reserve system. He 
has made clear from the beginning of his presidential 
term that he attaches the highest importance to the 
selection of men capable of directing government 
agencies for valuable results. The agencies will not 
run themselves, nor will they give satisfactory results 
under incompetent men. 


AN EXAMPLE of his wise exercise of 
the appointing power is to be found in 
his choice of Mr. Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
as Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. We are publishing in this number a timely 
characterization of Mr. Meyer’s services and career, 
especially in the financial activities of the government 
resulting from the Great War. Few men know the 
agricultural and industrial conditions of America as 
well as Mr. Eugene Meyer: and his appointment to 
the highest position in our banking world has met with 
marked approval. There were circumstances of pecu- 
liar delicacy and difficulty involved in the selections 
for the new Tariff Board; and Mr. Hoover met those 
complications with a determination not to be baffled 
by them. Mr. Fletcher and his associates have no 
easy or trifling schedule of assignments, as they at- 
tempt to pronounce upon the justice and value of a 
number of important tariff rates. The more fear- 
Jessly and vigorously they prosecute this work, the 
better it will be for all concerned. Any tariff bene- 
ficiary, generally speaking, will fight for the last ex- 
treme detail of supposed benefits to himself, regard- 
less of the bearing of his enterprise upon the business 
of the country as a whole, or upon our relations with 
other countries. This is not because tariff bene- 
ficiaries are worse than other people, but because it 
lies in human nature to cling to unearned benefits. 


Men for 
Public 


Commissions 
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THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


Charles H. Tuttle (left) was the choice of the Republican State 

Convention, to run against Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 

had been conspicuous, recently, in unearthing scandals in local 

Tammany politics, as United States Attorney at New York City. 

With him in this picture is William J. Maier, chairman of the 
Republican State Committee. 


Mr. Hoover witt not have com- 
pleted the first half of his four-year 
term until the 4th day of next March. 
On that date the term of the Seventy- 
first Congress will expire. The first regular term of 
the Congress that we now elect, on November 4, will 
not begin until the first Menday of December, 1931. 
Mr. Hoover’s full term ends on March 4, 1933. Some 
new and happier chapters of economic history will 
have been written before that date. The great public 
improvements undertaken by national, state, and local 
governments will, in the near future, begin to affect 
favorably the existing ratio of unemployment. Low 
prices of commodities are already enabling people to 
buy goods in larger volume; and such purchases in 
turn set the factory wheels in motion and give em- 
ployment to more people, thus further increasing the 
aggregate purchasing power. In the very nature of 
these cycles of activity and depression, the so-called 
“hard times” are self-limiting. There is every reason 
to believe that well before the end of Mr. Hoover’s 
administration we shall be engaged in normal activi- 
ties, and better able to estimate the importance of 
the measures that have been adopted to lessen the 
severity of the decline and to shorten the period of its 


Better Days 
Within Hoover's 
Present Term 
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duration. In any case, it will be thirteen months after 
this November election before the new Congress meets 
in regular session, and it is. hardly conceivable that 
Mr. Hoover should find any reason for calling an 
extra session previous to that date. In any case, a 
majority in the House would behave responsibly. 


‘ ‘THERE ARE NO specific issues that will 
The Tariff 


Reet dominate the election as a whole. In 
™ f= ite = many districts there will be an effort 


to make the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act appear as a piece of indefensible Republican legis- 
lation. But the mistakes of that act are for the most 
part due to non-partisan log-rolling ; while some of its 
saving features must be credited to the persistent in- 
fluence of President Hoover. That it was a bad time 
to indulge in a general revision of the tariff must be 
conceded. The movement was begun, however, by an 
irresistible demand on the part of agricultural inter- 
ests South and West, regardless of party lines. In the 
end, the overhauling of rates became more extensive 
than any one had anticipated, through the exchange 
of support by clamorous interests. These local or spe- 
cial lobbies were using no party arguments. They 
knew what they wanted, and behind the scenes they 
experienced quite as little Democratic antagonism as 
Republican. The fault of the new tariff as a whole 
does not lie in its high average rates, but rather in its 
peculiar and amazing untimeliness. The very inter- 
ests that demanded and received new rates find them- 
selves worse hurt than if the old tariff had been let 
severely alone. The commerce of the world was seek- 
ing for confidence and stability; and fifteen months 
of American tariff tinkering made altogether for con- 
fusion, doubt and distress. Even to talk of changing 
the sugar tariff was bound to affect world markets ad- 
versely; so that the local interests demanding higher 
rates are now suffering much more from the slump in 
world prices than they can ever gain by having the 
rate raised. Through their insistence they have 
helped to precipitate a political crisis in Cuba. 


OuR TARIFF REVISION created the im- 


As Seen pression in other countries not merely 
in Other ° ° 

: of unrestrained commercial selfish- 
Countries 


ness on the part of the United States, 
but of lamentable failure to understand that America 
also belongs to the new post-war world of business, 
and should have some thought for the wider conse- 
quences of tariff legislation. Our new tariff is no 
worse than European tariffs; and it is by no means 
prohibitive of international trade. But it was misun- 
derstood in its motives, and has never been studied 
carefully in its actual details. Its unfortunate effects 
can be lived down in practical experience, but they do 
not inspire confidence in the statesmanship of our law- 
makers. The Hawley-Smoot tariff as it stands was 
made and adopted by a House of Representatives in 
full control of the Republicans, and by a Senate in 
firm and unshaken control of the Democrats, acting in 
alliance with a group of bitterly anti-Republican 
Western Senators. As a partisan issue in the present 
election, therefore, the tariff may as well be dismissed 
by intelligent voters, although disapproval of it is 
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likely to hurt Republican rather 


than Democratic candidates. tee 
ION THE PROHIBITION 2 
Prohibition = issue is proving to 
in This Year's . 
, be strictly local 
Campaigns 


and non-partisan 
in its relation to this year’s elec- 
tions. The movement against the 
Eighteenth Amendment has been 
strongly financed, and is marked 
by something like fanatical zeal. 
No one can deny that it has gone 
far to shake the confidence of the 
country in the permanent value. of 
national prohibition. But it has 
also exhibited its total lack of a 
program. The so-called Wets have 
never apparently even thought of 
coming together in a convention, in 
order to decide upon two funda- 
mental things, namely, in the first 
place what to do, and in the second 
place how to do it. The prohibi- 
tionists have the advantage of be- 
ing united in their determination to 
hold what they gained ten or 
twelve years ago as the crowning 
victory of a long warfare against 
the liquor interests. Prohibition 
did not presuppose a miraculous change in the appe- 
tites and habits of those who were addicted to the use 
of alcoholic stimulants. It set out to break down a 
traffic that was seeking commercial gain through en- 
couraging, by all sorts of means, the habitual use of 
intoxicants. Statistics carefully prepared at Wash- 
ington last month led us to the conclusion that the 
total amount of alcoholic beverages now consumed 
in the United States is only about one-third of the 
quantity annually manufactured and sold before na- 
tional prohibition was accomplished by the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. The great bulk of 
present-day consumption is in the form of beer of 
variable but rather small alcoholic content. Fresh 
vigor has been put into the efforts to break up the 
manufacture of drinks on the large commercial scale, 
while there is no appreciable attempt to interfere with 
the domestic preparation of wine and other drinks 
for home use and not for sale. Prohibitionists in gen- 
eral are of the opinion that the facts justify the main- 
tenance of the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act.’ They will fail, however, if they do not 
cease to rely solely upon laws and their enforcement. 
They should seek, rather, to encourage a spirit of 
cheerful obedience to the law. 





IN THE STATE Of New York the Demo- 
crats were counting upon success in 
making prohibition a state issue, be- 
cause they believed that the Repub- 
licans would be evasive, the sentiment of the state as 
a whole being against prohibition. Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who was nominated for a second 
term by the Democratic convention at Syracuse on 


Gov. Roosevelt 
Shifts - His 
Position 











GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT OF NEW YORK, CANDIDATE FOR RE-ELECTION 
With him in this picture—a snapshot at the Democratic State Convention—is John W. 
Davis (left), who was Democracy's nominee for the presidency in 1924. Mr. Roosevelt is 

himself a leading candidate for the presidential honor in 1932. 


October 1, had previously declared himself in favor 
of repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, with the 
simultaneous adoption of other provisions in the na- 
tional Constitution. These provisions would prevent 
the return of the saloon, and would make the indi- 
vidual states free to continue full prohibition or to 
set up state dispensaries. Governor Roosevelt’s plan 
would have served to keep liquor control firmly im- 
bedded in the Constitution of the United States. But 
the Democratic convention, at which Governor Roose- 
velt was nominated for another term, completely ig- 
nored his views and adopted a plank declaring for the 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. This, of course, 
would put the liquor question exactly where it was 
before. The Democratic party of New York State is 
controlled by Tammany Hall; and it would be a very 
unsophisticated person who could suppose for a mo- 
ment that Tammany does not plan to bring back the 
old saloon system. 


Tue Unitep States District Attorney 
at New York, Hon. Charles H. Tuttle, 
had not only been active in the en- 
forcement of prohibition, but had 
gained public approval through his part in exposing 


Mr. Tuttle, 
and His Views 
on Prohibition 


_certain instances of political corruption. The Repub- 


licans were demanding that he should head their state 
ticket. There was much questioning as to his views 
on prohibition. On September 17 he announced the 
resignation of his post as federal prosecutor, at the 
same time declaring that he was not seeking the gov- 
ernorship, but taking occasion to answer inquiries by 
explaining his views on the liquor question. He be- 
lieved in obeying the laws and in enforcing them. He 
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also believed in outlawing the saloons. But he 
thought the Eighteenth Amendment was too arbitrary 
for permanent success. He would keep in the Con- 
stitution the features that he thought to be desirable, 
these including a prohibition of the saloon system and 
authority for Congress to protect states in their right 
to maintain complete prohibition of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic drinks. He would also keep in 
the Constitution a clause that would make the liquor 
traffic as a source of private profit illegal throughout 
the United States. These views were similar to those 
previously expressed by Governor Roosevelt. The 
Republican convention at Albany conferred the nomi- 
nation upon Mr. Tuttle with great enthusiasm on Sep- 
tember 27, and adopted a platform which treats the 
prohibition question in the very language of Mr. 
Tuttle’s previous statement. After explanatory para- 
graphs, the Republican plank on this subject took the 
following form: “To this end we favor the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, providing that simul- 
taneously and as part of the new amendment a provi- 
sion is adopted outlawing and forbidding everywhere 
in the United States the saloon system and its equiva- 
lent, the private traffic in intoxicating beverages for 
private profit, and further guaranteeing federal co- 
operation and assistance to states which have prohi- 
bition in whole or in part.” Governor Roosevelt an- 
nounced his unqualified acceptance of the Democratic 
plank, and thus completely reversed his position. 
Whereas he had declared himself as favoring a most 
sweeping and drastic policy of uniform national pro- 
hibition of the liquor business as a private enterprise, 
he has now accepted the doctrine that the subject is 
not one for national regulation. Mr. Tuttle holds to the 
view that national control must go far, but that states 
may be permitted to substitute an official dispensary 
system for the better suppression of illicit traffic. 


; WHEN GOVERNOR RoosEvELT had 

National made his earlier statement, it was 
Versus State : . ‘ 

hailed with enthusiasm by many 

Control 4 


prominent Democrats. This created 
the impression in the minds of accurate thinkers that 
the party leaders in New York (who were grooming 
Governor Roosevelt for the presidential nomination in 
1932) had agreed definitely upon this plan of a substi- 
tute amendment. Governor Ritchie of Maryland, 
whose supporters are also regarding him in the light of 
a presidential candidate, expressed his sharp dis- 
agreement with the New York plan. Mr. Ritchie 
stands simply for repealing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. He does not propose to substitute some other 
kind of prohibition. There is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the advocates of national control and 
those who oppose any federal exercise of authority 
over the liquor business. This difference will soon 
take form as the real question at issue. To outlaw the 
saloon by direct edict in the Constitution of the 
United States is, in effect, to continue the principal 
feature of the prohibitory system as it now exists. 
The Thirteenth Amendment prohibits slavery. In like 
manner the Eighteenth Amendment prohibits the 
liquor business. Mr. Tuttle would continue to pro- 
hibit that business, in its previous commercial aspects. 
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Observers in any foreign country, looking on at our 
present discussions, would regard Mr. Tuttle as an 
extreme prohibitionist. They could have so regarded 
Governor Roosevelt, until he turned completely face 
about when he suddenly renounced his creed of Sep- 
tember, and in October adopted the repeal creed of 
the Tammany Democracy. 


ONE OF THE MORE reasonable pro- 


oi Mites posals that have been brought for- 
Revised 
Pons ward, by those who advocate a 
mendment 


change, has been made by Professor 
McBain, a distinguished legal authority in the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University. More 
than a year ago he suggested as a compromise solution 
that the Eighteenth Amendment might be altered to 
read as follows: “The Congress shall have the power 
to regulate or prohibit the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, the importa- 
tion thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territories subject to the juris- 
diction thereof (for beverage purposes), but such 
grant of power shall not be construed to require that 
such regulation or prohibition shall be uniform 
throughout the United States, nor deprive the states of 
power to impose additional regulations or prohibitions 
upon such manufacture, sale, transportation, impor- 
tation or exportation.” If this amendment were 
adopted, the cause of prohibition would have lost noth- 
ing, provided the sentiment of the nation continues to 
support it. The Volstead Act could be retained, 
modified or repealed, as Congress. might decide from 
time to time. Mr. Tuttle’s views and those of the 
New York Republican platform could be given a trial 
if the country favored them. Or, as the New York 
Democrats demand, the whole business of liquor con- 
trol could be left to the states, as previous to the adop- 
tion of the existing system. 


IN THE LONG RUN, the question of 
liquor control must be settled for 
themselves by people still on earth. 
They will settle it more wisely and 
sensibly, if they have a fair chance to do so. The 
Eighteenth Amendment does not allow them a fair 
chance, simply because it blocks the way. It holds its 
power of obstruction not because it is firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts and minds of the American 
people, but rather because of the cumbersomeness of 
the processes necessary for repeal. The men who 
framed the Eighteenth Amendment were misguided 
and ill-advised. They demanded national prohibition, 
and they were entitled to have it if they could secure 
the requisite legislation. They wanted the Volstead 
Act, or something like it, but they could not have it 
until Congress had acquired jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject. For this purpose, it was necessary to amend the 
Constitution. The public at large did not then recog- 
nize the distinction between putting prohibition in the 
Constitution and conferring the power to enact pro- 
hibitory laws upon the Federal Congress. In adopt- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment in its existing form, 
they made a serious mistake from the standpoint of 
all that was essential in their motives and purposes. 


The Mistake 
of the National 
Dry Leaders 
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The Sixteenth THAT MISTAKE COULD be undone by 


Amendment, 


for Example Prohibition as of today is arbitrary, 


and it seems to invite disregard of 
law. Congress cannot now change the system set up 
in the Volstead Act in any essential respects, because 
the courts are obliged to sustain the Eighteenth 
Amendment. If prohibition is what the American 
people wish to retain, their cause will be secure when 
they prove to the Wets that they can continue to elect 
Dry majorities in both houses of Congress. What Dr. 
McBain proposes may be better understood by the 
average citizen when he reads the language of the Six- 
teenth Amendment as follows: ‘The Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes from 
whatever sources derived, without apportionment 
among the several states, and without regard to any 
census or enumeration.” We now have income tax 
systems in several states, and in the elections of No- 
vember 4 several other states (as described on an- 
other page) are voting upon proposed changes in their 
respective constitutions in order to make the levy of 
state income taxes possible. Having obtained the 
power to deal with the subject, Congress will in the 
future doubtless further change the income tax laws, 
with a view to adapting them to the experience of the 
states in their local systems. The Sixteenth Amend- 
ment does not confer exclusive income tax power upon 
the federal Government, nor does it require uniformity 
of rates, or otherwise impair the freedom of Congress 
to employ or not to employ this method of raising rev- 
enue. If the prohibitionists, following the example of 
the Sixteenth Amendment, had simply conferred 
power upon Congress, they would have had their Vol- 
stead Act for as long a time as it represented the de- 
sires and convictions of the country. 


Ir THE Drys are confident in their 


Why Not _ é 
bet cause, and if the Wet leaders are sin- 
Sie foennd cere and open-minded, why should 


they not come together in conference 
of an informal kind and agree to support something 
like the McBain amendment? This would clear the 
field, and leave the people of the United States in the 
same position to act freely as are the people of Canada 
or those of Great Britain. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment as it stands is a sheer abuse of that noble instru- 
ment of government, the Constitution of the United 
States. Slavery had been so involved in provisions 
of the original Constitution that the Thirteenth 
Amendment was necessary. But it is merely absurd 
to pretend that the position of the liquor traffic was 
ever such as to justify the Eighteenth Amendment as 
it stands. To say that it might have justified an 
amendment like the Sixteenth rather than like the 
Thirteenth is altogether a different matter. If the 
prohibition leaders could but open their minds to all 
the facts, they might discover that the most popular 
move they could make, in the interest of their un- 
wavering opposition to the saloon and the liquor busi- 
ness, would be to take the lead in proposing to make 
the Eighteenth Amendment conform in principle to 
the Sixteenth. We should then have a fair field and 
no favors. With the Constitution liberalized, we could 


adopting the McBain compromise. 
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By Darling, in the Des Moines Register 
WHY NOT WAIT UNTIL ONE BOAT DOCKS? 


The vessels carry banners labeled Local Option, Canadian System, 
and Light Wines and Beer. 


proceed to deal with the liquor business upon its 
merits, in the light of our present-day experience. 
There are aspects of the liquor business which seem to 
require freedom of action on the part of Congress. 
The interstate commerce power and the taxing power 
are not sufficient. There is much, also, that must be 
done within the states. Abuses of discretion by fed- 
eral prohibition agents, and the ease with which ad- 
verse local sentiment can thwart such federal activi- 
ties, make it plain enough that, in the every-day, inti- 
mate aspects of the business, localities must apply 
their own enforcement machinery, no matter what sys- 
tem may be adopted. We have given some space to 
this question principally in order to show that the 
issues are not reduced to a sufficiently clear-cut form 
to give them a decisive place in this year’s elections. 
The prohibitionists stand for national treatment of 
the subject; and most of the Wet leaders also at one 
time or another have demanded some kind of federal 
control. With all of the Drys and most of the Wets 
desiring to have Congress retain authority over the 
liquor question, there is a very dismal outlook for 
those Wets who demand repeal of everything in the 
way of national control, and unqualified recurrence to 
state jurisdiction. Those Wets who want the old 
liquor traffic back will not be inclined to favor the 
McBain proposal. But all of the Drys, and all of 
those friends of temperance now improperly called 
Wets, might readily agree upon this reasonable plan 
for modifying the Eighteenth Amendment. 
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As ELECTION DAY approached, the 


— contest in New York State overshad- 
pero owed in interest that in any other of 


the sister commonwealths. Governor 
Roosevelt and Mr. Tuttle are men of exceptionally 
high qualities of character and intelligence. Both are 
public speakers of rare training and skill. But Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt is so related, in a political sense, to 
the Tammany system that has absorbed all the vital- 
ity of the Democratic party of the state of New York, 
that he has entered his reélection campaign under em- 
barrassing conditions. Probably the majority of vot- 
ers in New York City do not take it much to heart 
that magistrates have been expected to pay a year’s 
salary to the political leaders who have given them 
their places. The ordinary member of Tammany 
would say that since judges’ salaries are very large, 
and since such positions are enviable from every 
standpoint, they are bound to be bought and sold in 
the political market. To maintain the Tammany sys- 
tem, many sources of revenue must be tapped. The 
man in the sireet would admit that nobody but a good 
law:ver and a fair-minded judge should be tolerated 
on the bench. But it is not so easy to convince him 
that a system which exacts money contributions from 
successful aspirants is necessarily shameful and cor- 
rupt. It might be charged by way of retort that the 
Republican organization is not wholly free from self- 
ish and improper practices. But whatever its faults 
and failings, the Republican organization in New 
York is run on the recognized lines of a political party. 
In this respect it is not like Tammany Hall. These 
remarks apply to the system and not to individuals. 
Western and Southern Democrats do not like the 
Tammany system, though they have been urged to 
think well of it. 


Ir MUST BE KEPT in mind that the 
people of New York City, whether 
under a Tammany administration or 
otherwise, are seeking the available 
benefits of our modern civilization. There is a uni- 
versal demand for good schools, and the superinten- 
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dents and teachers, constituting a great body of public 
servants (perhaps 35,000 in number), are undoubtedly 
doing their best for the instruction and welfare of the 
children under their care, of whom there are now more 
than a million. Those who know the conditions that 
prevailed half a century ago, or even twenty years ago, 
may feel justified in taking a hopeful view of the 
future of our great cities. The children of today, if 
judged by any fair standards of health and intelli- 
gence; personal and social conduct; orderly relation- 
ships whether in study, in work or in play ; and general 
fitness for citizenship, are surprisingly superior to 
those that were to be found in the crowded parts of 
the metropolis in the period, let us say, when Theodore 
Roosevelt was Police Commissioner. The most eminent 
of living Irishmen, Mr. George H. Russell, who re- 
cently came to the United States for a lecture tour, 
has made some interesting comments upon the im- 
mense relative growth of our city populations. He is 
right in expressing the view that we ought to keep our 
farm neighborhoods prosperous and happy, and not 
allow them to decay. But the urban tendency of re- 
cent years could not be helped; and the actual problem 
therefore is to make urban life as wholesome and as 
happy as possible, especially for children. 


PRESIDENT Hoover’s great Conference 


— “ on Child Welfare is about to be held 
ban dig in Washington, and it will be thor- 
onditions 


ough-going in its careful surveys of 
actual conditions throughout the United States. If we 
had been falling steadily backward, as regards the 
physical, mental and moral welfare of childhood, a 
scientific survey of the facts would indeed be the more 
necessary; but the tasks of social reform might well 
seem disheartening. As matters stand, however, the 
various reports to be made must certainly show defi- 
nite progress, and many of them will prove that the 
gains have been substantial, general and rapid. As 
this paragraph is written, the editor has before him 
three documents that come from the office of Dr. 
William J. O’Shea, Superintendent of Schools in the 
City of New York. The first is a bulky document of 
about 800 pages, constituting the Superintendent’s an- 
nual report, this being the thirtieth in the series. It 
gives exhaustive and reassuring information upon the 
largest single educational system in the entire world. 
The second document is entitled “Progress of the Pub- 
lic Schools, 1924-1929,” and is a general summary, 
clearly written and well indexed. The third presents 
the “Course of Study and Syllabus of Health Educa- 
tion for Elementary Schools.” To examine it is to obtain 
an exhilarating sense of the importance now attached, 
in our great city school systems, to the whole subject 
of the physical condition of children. This is no 
merely nominal affair. In all their arrangements, the 
schools undertake to establish suitable surroundings 
They provide for the inspection of children, in order 
“to detect signs of illness and to follow up cases of 
physical defects.” They study also the problems of 
prevention, and guard against the spread of infectious 
and contagious maladies. The Syllabus to which we 
refer is a wholly new one, carefully worked out; but 


~ it merely extends previous efforts in the field of health 
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education. Any one examining this document will see 
at once that “going to school,” so far as city children 
are concerned, means something far more important as 
regards preparation for personal and social success in 
life than the typical school routine of fifty years ago, 
or even a dozen years ago. 


IN REPORTING on recent progress, Dr. 


Pi gp , O'Shea gave statistics as of the middle 
° plies Y* of last year. In the city’s elementary 


schools the number of pupils was 772,- 
467; in junior high schools, 86,472; in high schools, 
147,379; in training schools for teachers, 4809; in 
trade and vocational schools, 4412—the grand total 
being 1,015,539. In compulsory continuation day 
schools there were registered 68,409, these pupils at- 
tending school four hours a week in one session. These 
figures do not include such subsidiary features of the 
system as the evening schools, with almost a hundred 
thousand attendance, or the vacation schools with a 
s‘milar number. Furthermore, under direction of the 
schools, Dr. O’Shea notes as part of the business of 
education the aggregate attendance of millions of peo- 
ple at recreation centers and playgrounds, evening 
community centers, school baths and swimming pools, 
and various other activities of a social or recreational 
kind. The statistical increase, of course, has been in 
ceneral proportion to the population growth of the 
metropolis. Investment in what is called school “school 
plant” (buildings, etc.), had increased from about 
$245,000,000 in 1924 to more than $403,500,000 in 
1929. In the course of five years, for current expendi- 
tures and improved plant the city expended a total of 
more than $845,000,000. Current school expenses 
exceeded a hundred millions for the first time in 1925; 
and the corresponding school budget has now reached 
$140,000,000. Dr. O’Shea’s report summarizes the vast 
building program, and proceeds to deal with the edu- 
cational system as related to teachers and pupils. 





ON THEIR WAY TO SCHOOL IN NEW YORK—PART OF THE MILLION IN THE CITY'S SCHOOL SYSTEM 





It 1s NoT our purpose in these brief 
paragraphs to summarize a docu- 
ment that is itself a severely con- 
densed survey of school progress. It 
is enough to say that this little volume is illuminating 
in its information, and altogether fascinating in its 
quality of intelligent sympathy with the possibilities 
of modern life for the individual child. The schools 
are no longer devoted exclusively to the cramming of 
routine book subjects. They are as much interested in 
play as in study, provided that the one contributes to 
the other, and that both are really educational. Home 
reading is encouraged, and about ten million books are 
drawn each year in New York from school libraries 
that now have an aggregate of more than three-quar- 
ters of a million volumes. Many thousands of teach- 
ers are active in the kinds of nature-teaching and 
school-room gardening that are possible in a large city. 
Can the schools be made better than they are? Dr. 
O’Shea’s answer would, of course, be an emphatic 
affirmative. But he might well claim that the system 
is now working upon right lines, and that it can go 
forward with confidence upon the basis of its present 
attainments. There are those whose business it is, be- 
cause of expert knowledge and special interest, to 
study public educational work critically. At times 
they must point out faults, mistakes and defects. But 
appreciation and understanding should come first; 
and no valuable criticism can be made by any man or 
woman who does not begin by trying to know the 
present scheme of things in comparison with the past. 
The schools of our great American cities are not de- 
veloped haphazard or in isolation. Every local super- 
intendent like Dr. O’Shea is a student of educational 
progress in all the other educational centers of the 
country. Standards are set in our colleges for the 
training of teachers; and the word “education” de- 
rives new meanings, as life itself grows richer in op- 
portunities. The school takes notice, as science gives 
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us such new instruments as the radio. Medical re- 
search and social experience point the way toward 
health for the individual and improved life for the 
family and community; and the schools become an 
agency through which to apply such knowledge. 


CoNSTANT EFFORT is needed to keep 
enthusiasm and devotion alive in the 
carrying on of such a vast enterprise 
as that of the education of our Ameri- 
can children. But since there are so many things that 
give us anxiety and concern, we may well derive en- 
couragement from facts based upon the sound doctrine 
that the welfare of children is our most important 
single interest. The children of America have much 
better prospects for intelligent and useful member- 
ship in the community than had their parents or 
grandparents. President Hoover, in his address at 
Boston before the American Federation of Labor, and 
also in a speech made on October 7 at a celebration in 
North Carolina, stated clearly the American creed of 
progress (1) through universal education, (2) through 
a reasonably high standard of living, and (3) through 
leisure enough to give people in general due oppor- 
tunity for recreation and for varied interests and occu- 
pations. From that standpoint he does not hesitate to 
show his interest in the great national sport of base- 
ball. Mrs. Hoover, on her part, was at Indianapolis 
in September, in her capacity as one of the heads of 
the Girl Scout movement. As one agency of this period 
of social progress, leaders like Mr. Hoover are en- 
couraging the steady improvement of our road system, 
and the universal use of means of transportation to 
widen the horizon of the individual and to dissipate 
narrow and local prejudices. This is a good time to 
distinguish between things permanent and things tran- 
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sient and illusory. The general conditions of Ameri- 
can life are on a permanently better basis than ever 
before, as tested by physical health and appearance ; 
by habitual conduct in private and public relations ; 
by economic progress as respects food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and hours and methods of labor. Also the Ameri- 
can people, through universal reading of newspapers 
and through other means of communication, are better 
capable of intelligent self-government than ever be- 
fore. And if these assertions apply to the adult popu- 
lation, they are far more demonstrable when the test 
is applied to conditions under which the children of 
today are undergoing the new processes of training, 
for the still better standards of life that the United 
States promises for the future. 


THE SAME TESTS applied to conditions 


ye in Europe are by no means so favor- 
as a uropes"’ able in results. Existing troubles 
Make-shift 


are mainly due to the exhaustive ef- 
fects of the war. People in central Europe, notably 
in Germany, have incomes that are shockingly small 
when compared with those of this country. The 
temptation is to rely upon governmental agencies for 
help and relief in all directions. Undoubtedly the Ger- 
mans can carry on municipal socialism more efficiently 
than people in many other countries. But socialism 
at best can only expend, for the benefit of the people, 
the current wealth that the people produce by industry 
and agriculture. Socialism can provide pensions of 
all kinds for everybody, and thus equalize conditions. 
But its tendency must be to lower, rather than to raise, 
the average standard of living. Unless Germany can 
prosper in business and extend her commerce, she will 
not be able to meet reparations payments without 
squeezing too much of the current income to leave the 
people suitably fed, clothed and optimistic. In Russia 
a militant form of socialism seems to be making im- 
mediate achievements, but there is no proof as yet that 
it can justify itself by lifting the Russian people to 
anything like the standards of living that prevail in 
the United States. 


ONE OF THE MOST prominent topics of 


—- the early autumn has been the sale of 
mh Russian wheat at so-called “dumping” 


prices in Liverpool, Chicago and else- 
where. Miss Alzada Comstock, whose surveys of 
European economic and financial conditions have ap- 
peared in this periodical from time to time, has just 
now returned from first-hand study of Russia’s new 
agriculture; and she contributes to our present num- 
ber an article entitled “The Spectre of Russian 
Wheat.” It is, in fact, a report upon up-to-date agra- 
rian socialism as practiced by the Soviet rulers. Noth- 
ing so lucid or well-informed, regarding the collectivist 
movement in Russian farming, has come to our notice 
as this article by one of the foremost economists of 
New England. American farmers who have transport- 
able commodities to sell, have been wisely advised to 
try codperative marketing. But governmentalized pro- 
duction, reducing farmers to something like the serf- 
dom of a hundred years ago in Russia, is precisely 
opposite to American methods. Socialism, whether on 
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the Moscow plan or on the less ob- 
jectionable German plan, has noth- 
ing of value for American workers 
and their families, whether in 
shops or on farms. 
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As FoR GERMAN 


Germany conditions, the re- 
in Hard 

sults of the recent 
Trials 


election are con- 
tinuing to give anxiety not alone in 
existing circles of government at 
Berlin, but throughout Europe. 
The new fascist movement, led by 
Adolf Hitler, has grown so rapidly . 
that it cannot be dismissed as 
evanescent. Mr. Simonds discusses 
its significance in his contribution 
to our pages this month. Also a 
personal sketch of Hitler, with a 
narrative acceunt of his movement, 
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by a member of our editorial staff, 
will be found on page 128. The 


A SOVIET POSTER USED IN THE GOVERNMENT'S CAMPAIGN 


TO INCREASE THE WHEAT HARVEST 


Hitler program is aggressively na- Note the American tractor and agricultural machinery being assembled at the right. The 


tionalistic, borrowing something 
from Mussolini and something 
from the dictators of Russia. Its political creed is ex- 
treme nationalism, and repudiation of the burdens im- 
posed upon Germany by the Versailles Treaty. Its 
economic creed, on the other hand, is that of the most 
advanced type of state socialism. It does not promise 
well for Germany or for the world. There are many 
sane politicians and capable economists in Germany ; 
and there is reasonable hope that President von Hin- 
‘denburg and Chancellor Bruening may weather the 
storm. Certainly they deserve the sympathy and 
moral support of Americans. Meanwhile the former 
Kaiser looks on at these things from his safe and quiet 
retreat in Holland. He is perhaps the most notable of 
the personalities surviving from that period of im- 
perial glory that preceded the wreckage of the Hohen- 
zollern, Romanoff and Hapsburg dynasties, by means 
of the war from which the new Europe has emerged. 
How this ex-Emperor now lives at Doorn is told for 
our readers this month in a delightful article by a 
well-known American, General Charles H. Sherrill of 
New York, who describes a recent visit. 


In Great Britatn the other day Ram- 


roby say MacDonald, as Prime Minister 
Psi and head of the Labor party, faced a 


convention of Laborites and secured 
a strong majority vote of confidence, as against the 
severe criticism of the more radical socialists of his 
party, among whom is the rising young leader, Sir 
Oswald Mosley. Mr. MacDonald was in sore distress 
because of the loss of his friend and cabinet associate, 
Lord Thompson, who sailed to his death in the great 
airship R-101 that was wrecked on October 4 near 
Beauvais in France, having started on a trial trip to 
India. Mr. MacDonald bears up bravely under the 
vast responsibilities of his position, in a time of un- 
usual and numerous difficulties. He does not believe 
in the policy of protectionism for England or the 


poster was brought to America last month by Miss Alzada Comstock. 


British Empire; but on questions of this kind, invol- 
ving no moral principle, a statesman must never refuse 
to be influenced by the overwhelming pressure of pub- 
lic opinion. In the Imperial Conference, the Dominion 
leaders, led by Mr. Bennett of Canada, were in full 
accord last month in their demand that Great Britain 
should set up a tariff on foodstuffs and raw materials 
as against non-British countries, in order to waive that 
tariff for the benefit of Canada, Australia and the 
other Dominions, which in turn would give tariff 
favors to British industries as against those of Ger- 
many, the United States and all “non-British” coun- 
tries. This proposal is a mild one in comparison with 
the plan of Lord Beaverbrook, which calls for free 
trade within the “Empire,” and a tariff wall against 
the rest of the world. British external commerce has 
fallen off lately about 20 per cent.; and the theory of 
the commercial imperialists is summed up in the idea 
that the colonial and dominion markets might prove 
extensive enough to solve the problem of British un- 
employment. It happens not to be a practical plan, 
because the commercial statistics do not accord with 
the theory. Our own tariff methods have encouraged 
British fallacies ; but nothing radical will be done. 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE tax themselves 


bona heavily to pay doles to their unem- 
aaa ployed, and the cities are trying to 


maintain living standards by an in- 
crease of municipal and so-called socialistic activities. 
Directly or indirectly the number of people who draw 
money from public sources in England is in higher 
ratio to the whole population than ever before. It is 
stated that 15 per cent. of all the workers in Russia 
are in direct public service, and that the percentage in 
Germany is twice as high. If the more radical element 
of the Labor party could have its way, probably one- 
third of the workers of England, including those en- 
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gaged in mining, transportation and various other en- 
terprises, would be employed as public servants. Mean- 
while the troubles in India are costing the British 
treasury what promises to be a large war bill, and the 
Round Table Conference on the problems of India, 
which is about to begin its sessions, is not awaited with 
much confidence. The Germans still believe that 
colonies are profitable, and they would be glad to have 
the chance to show what they could make out of those 
which were taken away from them by the Peace 
Treaty. There seems no good reason why certain 
“mandates” should not be transferred to Germany by 
the League of Nations. The present German view of 
colonies, so far as such eminent financiers as Dr. 
Schacht (now visiting this country) regard the sit- 
uation, is purely economic and commercial. Outside 
of England, the political autonomy of outlying regions 
is regarded as inevitable. Able German thinkers would 
like to secure codperation among the principal com- 
mercial states of Europe and America, together with 
Japan, for the sake of aiding in the supply of unde- 
veloped nations—or colonies—with modern facilities. 
If India, China and other populous countries could 
be persuaded to think and act in terms of economic 
progress, and abandon costly and foolish controversies, 
the normal flow of commerce might not only be re- 
stored but greatly accelerated. 


It wouLp BE impossible to bring the 
great countries of Asia to order, peace 
and prosperity without enlisting the 
leadership and the enterprise of Japan. 
As against the menace of restless and reactionary na- 
tionalistic spirits in various countries—men who fo- 
ment revolutions and refuse to accept anything that 
they do not like—it is time for a strong and enthu- 
silastic revival of good will and confidence among na- 
tions. We must not forget that the Kellogg Peace 
Pact was adopted because of the pressure of public 
opinion on the part of several hundred millions of peo- 
ple. The recent election of Mr. Kellogg himself as 
a member of the World Court at The Hague, to suc- 
ceed Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes, shows that the 
European nations wish to honor our former Secretary 
of State and still have faith in his doctrines. We must 
keep in mind, also, the fact that the London Naval 
Conference was in large measure successful. Its agree- 
ments can be made, in some measure, to promote 
further gradual disarmament. Among items of signifi- 
cant news during the past month was the announce- 
ment that the Emperor of Japan had duly ratified this 
London Naval Treaty. It would seem as if the time 
were approaching for a serious effort to bring about 
the rehabilitation of China. A proposal has been 
made to bring together the opposing leaders of that 
great country, in support of a plan for a great silver 
loan to be provided on an international basis. The 
nations that took part in 1922, under the leadership of 
Mr. Hughes at Washington, in the treaty relating to 
the independence and welfare of China, might be 
brought together again with no subject on their docket 
except the establishment of peace and prosperity in 
that great country. The results would perhaps prove 
well worth the venture. Japan might call such a con- 
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ference on her own part, or might act jointly with 
President Hoover. Such a conference could hold its 
sessions in Japan, at Honolulu, or at Washington, as 
the majority of participants would think best. 


IF THOSE WHO were proposing to at- 


A Recent tend such a conference should first 
Visit to : ) . 
J read Dr. Lindsay’s article about Japan 
apan 


in our present number, it is easy to be- 
lieve that they would vote unanimously in favor of a 
visit to that beautiful and enterprising island kingdom. 
It was with great satisfaction to the Review or ReE- 
views that Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay of Co- 
lumbia University (who has long been regarded in our 
editorial office as a constant helper and adviser) and 
Mrs. Lindsay consented to join a group of American 
magazine representatives in a trip across the Pacific. 
Plans of marvelous perfection had been made under 
the auspices of the Japanese Travel Bureau; and the 
extensive tour of Japan and of portions of the Asiatic 
Continent was carried out in such a way that the vis- 
itors found hospitality everywhere, and opportunities 
for observation that could not have been excelled. We 
shall have other articles from Dr. Lindsay’s pen in 
consequence of this great journey ; and our readers will 
doubtless agree that this opening chapter of his obser- 
vations must stimulate a general desire to see the 
Japan of a fourth decade of this century, some sev- 
enty years after Commodore Perry’s expedition and 
the return visit of the first Japanese mission to the 
United States. A permanent and cardinal doctrine of 
American foreign policy should be: Close relations 
with Japan, and the fostering of mutual confidence 
between the governments and peoples of the two 
countries. 


IN ALMOST ANY YEAR the public news 
of early autumn seems to demand 
greater attention than that of mid- 
summer. Our election campaigns 
come in the fall, and reach their conclusion in the first 
week of November. The assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva opens each year in September. The 
British Empire conferences are held in early October. 
This year the conference on the affairs of India is to 
follow. Startling governmental crises (as described in 
these pages last month) in several South American 
countries, chose the early autumn as the most advan- 
tageous season for revolutions. Argentina and Peru 
seem to have endorsed the results of the military 
movements that displaced their presidents. Rumors 
of revolution in Cuba have been met aggressively by 
President Machado. Both branches of the Cuban 
Congress have conferred upon him temporary dicta- 
torial authority, in accord with a provision of the con- 
stitution for emergencies of the present kind. Ref- 
erence was made last month to the menace of revolu- 
tion in Brazil. That situation has developed more 
rapidly than had been expected ; and as we go to press 
Brazil is in the throes of a military uprising of great 
magnitude. Either of two things may happen. First, 
the revolt may gain such momentum as to sweep 
everything before it and seize control of the national 
government without heavy casualties and with little 
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The Progress 


TOKYO SEVEN YEARS AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE 


The large picture, below, shows the main street of 
Tokyo as it has been rebuilt on modern lines. In the 
smaller picture we see the pressroom of the Osaka 
"Mainichi," which prints editions in English as well as 
Japanese. The visitors are American magazine repre- 
sentatives, with Dr. Lindsay in the foreground. 
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delay. Second, resistance may prove powerful enough 
to result in a protracted and destructive civil war. A 
third possibility, that of a speedy suppression of the 
revolt, can hardly be expected in view of the facts. A 
timely article appearing in this number deals with the 
causes and the conditions of this unfortunate contest. 
Brazil and the United States are long-standing friends, 
as regards matters of public policy. Our government 
will naturally do everything that is consistently pos- 
sible to help the Brazilians avoid the consequences of 
a protracted civil war. Our relations with Mexico 
have been remarkably improved during the period of 
Mr. Dwight W. Morrow’s service as Ambassador. It 
is morally certain that New Jersey will elect Mr. Mor- 
row to the United States Senate on November 4. He 
has been succeeded in Mexico by the appointment of 
the Hon. J. Reuben Clark, Jr., formerly of the State 
Department, and more recently the law adviser of our 
Embassy at Mexico City. Like Mr. Hoover’s appoint- 
ments in general, that of Mr. Clark is thoroughly ac- 
ceptable and altogether advantageous. 


WITH THE THANKSGIVING season ap- 


Health, and proaching, it is the American custom 
the Essential . 
Things to think of the temporal as well as 


the spiritual conditions that prevail 
through the United States. Many families are in dis- 
tress because of unemployment. Definite regions 
have suffered immense losses through crop failures by 
reason of drouth. But food crops as a whole have 
been more than sufficient for our entire population. 
No abnormal emergency, such as war, famine or wide- 
spread pestilence confronts our nation. Existing dif- 


ficulties can be met and remedied, through determined 
effort and generous codperation. The health of the 
American people was never as satisfactory as in the 
present year. Public health reports are highly en- 
couraging. The Department of Health of New 
York City, under the direction of Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, supplies cheering information of the success 
of the campaign to eradicate diphtheria. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s slogan in 1926 was 
phrased: “No Diphtheria in 1930!” That result will 
not have been fully attained; but the country as a 
whole is moving rapidly toward the triumphant com- 
pletion of this diphtheria prevention campaign. Our 
health departments are not as well supported by pub- 
lic funds as their marvelous benefits to the community 
would justify. Yet their achievements, even with lim- 
ited resources, during the past twenty years have been 
amazing. Infant mortality in New York City, for in- 
stance, has been reduced by something like 60 per 
cent. A study of the realities of American life may, 
therefore, well give us ample cause for confidence and 
gratitude, in our Thanksgiving Day reflections. The 
country itself in all directions shows the results of ap- 
plied science and art. The ambition of commu- 
nities to make their appointments permanently digni- 


‘fied and beautiful supplies one of the motives that 


bring prosperity through stimulated effort. An in- 
telligent desire for those things that are worth having 
is promoted by universal education. The schools, 
therefore, with their enlarged object of promoting 
health and character, as well as knowledge in the usual 
sense of the word, constitute the most advantageous 
of our public investments. 




















Revolution 
Sweeps Brazil . 


History in the Making 
From September 12 to October 13, 1930 


munists also gain. Both groups are anti-republican. 
and economic depression accounts for their success. 
Pro-republican moderates secure 300 seats; anti- 
republicans 225. 


UNITED STATES 
September 
18... THE VANDERBILT yacht Enterprise defeats Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s green Irish Shamrock V in its fourth consec- 
utive victory off Newport, R. I., thus successfully de- 
fending the America’s Cup. 


21..-ARTHUR M. Hype, Secretary of Agriculture, accuses 
the Soviet Government of a deliberate attempt to de- 
press the domestic grain market by selling short 
7,500,000 bushels of wheat. The Chicago Board of 
Trade concurs in this view. 


24.. Nicnotas RoosEvELT, appointed Vice-Governor of the 
Philippines but resigned because of nationalist oppo- 
sition there, is selected as Minister to Hungary in- 
stead. He is a journalist, and an authority on inter- 
national affairs. 


26..C. H. Tutte is nominated as Republican candidate 
for Governor of New York, on a Wet platform. He 
had previously resigned as Federal Attorney for South- 
ern New York, declaring for repeal of the 18th 
Amendment, state liquor control, and constitutional 
prohibition of saloons. Republican Drys will run a 
separate ticket in the election. 


October 

2... IN AN optimistic speech before the American Bankers 
Association at Cleveland, the President calls on the 
banking world to speed prosperity by courage and 
an extension of credit to industry. 


7... Tue Presipent, addressing the Kings Mountain battle- 
field celebration, in North Carolina, lauds American 
institutions. He condemns socialism, militarism, paci- 
fism, and other “corruptive influences” before an 
audience of 35,000. 


8.. THe PuiapetpHia Athletics win the World’s Series 
from the St. Louis Cardinals, four games to two. They 
take the final game 7-1 in Philadelphia. 


ABROAD 
September 
12.. THE League of Nations Council orders withdrawal of 
Allied soldiers from the Saar basin, the last 300 
troops on German soil. The Saar will be administered 
by the League until 1935; then a popular referendum 
will decide whether it is to be German or French. 


14.. In a German general election, militant fascists secure 
107 Reichstag seats. They previously held 12. Com- 
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Canapa raises tariff rates on 130 articles, according to 
the revised schedule of her new Premier Bennett. 
Expected to increase employment by 25,000, its mo- 
tive is retaliation to the American Hawley-Smoot 
enactment. 


Frank B. KeEtioae, co-author of the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact and former Secretary of State, is elected 
a judge of the World Peace Court. He will succeed 
Charles Evans Hughes, who has resigned. He is 
chosen by the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations on the first ballot. 


Cusa, single handed, blocks the entrance of the United 
States into the World Court. In the League of Nations 
Assembly, she objects to a protocol providing for 
American Senatorial reservations to the original 
Court statute. 


G. B. Gruraiti is appointed secretary of the Italian 
Fascist party, second only to Mussolini. He succeeds 
A. Turati, secretary since 1926. Giruaiti has been 
Minister of Public Works. He is now virtual vice- 
dictator. 


Apvotr Hirer, leader of the German fascists, an- 
nounces that his party will scrap the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and overthrow the German Republic if they 
get control. He would also execute the “cowardly” 
German peace makers of 1918. 


CHANCELLOR SCHOBER and his nonpartisan cabinet re- 
sign in Austria, to be succeeded by the clerical Karl 
Vaugoin. Vaugoin is a former officer, the head of his 
party, and reorganizer of the Austrian army on a 
volunteer basis. 


TWENTY THOUSAND Spanish republicans denounce King 
Alfonso and cheer liberal speakers in a Madrid bull 
ring. Royal abdication is demanded. 


J. H. Tuomas, British Secretary for Dominions, admits 
the right of a dominion to secede from the British Em- 
pire as an Imperial Conference gathers at London. 
This is an important constitutional concession. 


ITALIAN Fascist delegates are _cordially welcomed by 
the German Steel Helmets, conservative war veterans, 
as 120,000 of the latter demonstrate at Coblenz. Ger- 
man-Italian friendship is stressed 
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LATIN AMERICA 
September 
16.. THE NEw Argentine government of General Uriburu, 
in power after the overthrow of the radical President 
Irigoyen, is recognized by Germany and England for 
business reasons. 


18.. THE United States formally recognizes the new pro- 
visional governments of Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru, 
at the instruction of Secretary of State Stimson. 


22... THE Chilean government suppresses a military revolt 
at Concepcion, and arrests four insurgent leaders. 
Two American aviators are seized for complicity. 
Chile has been under the dictatorship of General 
Carlos Ibanez. 


29... Presiwent Arora of Ecuador resigns his office to avert 
another South American revolution. His Congress, 
however, gives him an unconditional vote of confi- 
dence, and refuses his abdication. 


October 

4.. AstatE of siege is declared in three Brazilian states as 
a revolution against the government makes headway. 
The Cuban Congress gives President Machado power 
to rule his island with soldiers, to stem current dis- 
orders. Martial law continues in the Argentine, under 
the mailed fist of General Uriburu and his junta. 


7... Brazi.ian rebels capture Natal and Pernambuco, state 
capitals, in their victorious advance. The Federal 
Government calls out 420,000 troops to suppress dis- 
order. The revolt is directed against the ever domi- 
nant Conservative Party and its allied “coffee oli- 
garchy.” Liberal elements center in the south. 


||... THE United States cruiser Pensacola is sent to Brazil, 
to guard American lives and property as the civil war 
rages there. 


NAVIES 
September 
17... ApmiraL Wit1am V. Pratt, chief of the navy, succeeds 
Admiral Hughes as naval chief of operations. Admiral 
J. V. Chase becomes commander-in-chief of the navy. 


October 
| .. THE JAPANESE Privy Council finally ratifies the London 
Naval Treaty unconditionally, with the assent of the 
Mikado. England and America ratified in July. 


8 .. THE Navy is ordered to retire 46 ships and 4800 men, 
to conform with London Treaty limitations. The dis- 
carded tonnage totals 120,000 tons; including 14 sub- 
marines, 16 destroyers, and the battleship Utah. 


9... FRANCE LAUNCHES her sixth new 10,000-ton cruiser at 
Brest. A seventh one is under construction. Says 
President Doumergue, apropos of the occasion: “We 
are compelled to remain always prudent.” 


FLYING 

October 

4.. Tue R-101, largest dirigible airship in the world, 
crashes and explodes near Beauvais, France, en route 
to India. Forty-six of the crew and passengers are 
killed, including Lord Thomson, British Air Minister, 
Major Scott, famous dirigible commander, and other 
notables. 


6.. A New Berlin-to-Vienna passeng:r plane crashes near 
Dresden, Saxony. Six men and two women are killed 
instantly. 


8.. Caprain Frank M. Hawks flies from Philadelphia to 
New York in 20 minutes, averaging 270 miles an hour. 
This is the fastest time ever made off a standard race 
course. The previous day he had flown from Boston 


to New York in 53 minutes, and shortly before that 
had set a new record of two hours and 41 minutes 
from Detroit to New York. 


10... Captain Boyp and Lieutenant Connor, in their mono- 
plane Columbia, fly from Newfoundland to Tresco 
Island, thirty miles off the English coast. Thence they 
proceed to London. The Columbia carried Chamber- 
lin and Levine from America to Germany in 1927. 


DIED 

September 

15... Caprain Kart Boy-Eb, 58. German naval attaché at 
Washington during the first years of the World War. 
He was recalled, at President Wilson’s request, for al- 
leged secret service activities in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
Mitton SILts, 48. Famous motion picture actor, pre- 
viously on the stage. A graduate of the University of 
Chicago, he entered the movies in 1914. He was also a 
lecturer. 


21... Witt1am A. LeEonarp, 82. Episcopal Bishop of Ohio. 
Enlisting in the Civil War, he was ordained in 1871. 
He presided at the heresy trial of Bishop Brown of 
Arkansas in 1925. 


22... GENERAL TAN YEN-Kal, 54. Acting President of Na- 
tionalist China in the absence of General Kai-Shek. 
One of the seven ministers who inaugurated the Nan- 
king régime in 1927, and former head of the National 
Council. 
Henry Puirps, 90. Retired steel manufacturer and as- 
sociate of Andrew Carnegie. Rising from a job at 
$1.25 per week, he was worth $75,000,000 by 1905. A 
noted philanthropist. 


23... CHaRLES Manty Stepman, 89. Oldest member of the 
House of Representatives (from North Carolina) and 
Confederate war veteran. In 1884 he was Lieutenant- 
Governor of his state. In the House twenty-four 
years. 


24.. Dr. Wittiam DiteR Mattuew. Distinguished paleon- 
tologist, author of 250 books, and former curator of 
the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York (for 32 years). 


28 .. Prince Leopotp of Bavaria, 84. German war chief in 
the East, who captured Warsaw and Riga. In 1866 he 
fought against Prussia; in 1870 against France; in 1914 
against Russia. 


DaniEL GucGENHEIM, 74. Copper magnate and aviation 
pioneer; friend and backer of Lindbergh. Noted as a 
philanthropist; he amassed one of the world’s great 
fortunes. 


30... Eart or BirKENHEAD, 58. English lawyer, formerly At- 
torney General and Lord Chancellor. Also Secretary 
of State for India. A “hard boiled” Tory, he was anti- 
Irish and anti-American in his nationalism. 


October 
4... Ricuarp HatHaway Epmonps, 73. Founder and editor 
of the Manufacturers Record, published in Baltimore. 
He was a champion of southern industrial resources, 
he defended prohibition and attacked the League of 
Nations. He advocated cancellation of war debts. 


10.. CHartes Forrest Curry, 72. Congressman from Cali- 
fornia for seventeen years. He championed Colonel 
William Mitchell’s aviation agitation in 1925. 


1]... Jostan Marvet, 64. President of the American Bar 
Association, and Democratic national committeeman 
from Delaware. A Dry in politics. 


13... TENNILLE Drx, 28. Rising young author and authority 
on medieval France. A Princeton graduate. Killed 
with his wife in an airplane accident near Tangier, 
Morocco. 
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JOINING THE WET PARADE 


By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
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"MAY WE FIGHT, UNCLE?” 


By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch 





NOT EVEN STARTED 
"Boys, It'll take 34 more like 
you to pull that out.” 


By Carmack, in The Christian 
Science Monitor (Boston) 
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By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 





BUT WHO CARES NOW, WHO STARTED IT? 








“UNEMPLOYMENT” IN LATIN AMERICA 


By Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 
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From the New York Herald Tribune, © 1930 


WET CANDIDATES ARE PROVING MOST EMBARRASSING TO BOTH PARTIES 


ALL FOUR cartoons on this page are the work of Jay 
N. Darling, who stands in the forefront of American 
cartoonists. His drawings are made in the editorial 
rooms of the Des Moines "Register," but they appear 
simultaneously in the New York ‘Herald Tribune." 





WE OUGHT To. 


Cul THIS DOOR 

















DONT LET ANYONE TELL 
You THAT yout. BE OUT 
IN A FEW DAYS —You 

LOOK WORSE EVERY 
TIME I SEE you 4 


BIGGER SO WE ee 
CAN GET THE 
‘OFFIN Lisiner' 





























From the Des Moines Register 


CHEERING UP THE PATIENT 






































From the Des Moines Register 


THE BREAD CAST ON THE WATER RETURNS 
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THE BRITISH LAOCOON 
Poor John Bull appears hopelessly entangled by his Indian and 
Egyptian complications. A take-off on the famous statue. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


THE GERMAN LAOCOON 
German Michel is being strangled by fascists and communists. 
Their party emblems are the swastika and the star. 
From Goetz von Berlichingen (Vienna) 














POLAND RAISES STRANGE MUSTACHIOS 
General Pilsudski, Polish dictator and militarist, is here depicted with whiskers of cold steel. 
From De Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 






































OUT OF THE BOX 
Has German militarism revived? 
From Le Moustique (Charleroi, Belgium) 


& pe] 2. 3 


THE FIELD GRAY SPEAKS 
German War Veteran (to Hitler): "That's the sort of stuff | believed back in 1918." 


From the Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 
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The Specter 
of Russian Wheat 


By ALZADA COMSTOCK 


DRONING tractors, straining plows, and 

clanking combines — raising millions of 

acres of wheat under the lash of Bolshe- 

vism. Thus Uncle Sam acquires a new 
competitor. 


[: IS LATE JULY, in the North Caucasus. On the 
Soviet farm called “Giant” the mercury stands 
at 115°. Across the limitless sea of yellow wheat comes 
a fleet of American combines, sweeping down the ripe 
grain. Ford trucks dash up, take on their loads of 
grain, and start back twenty miles across the plain to 
one of Giant’s elevators. From the tracks beside the 
elevator a string of freight cars loaded with wheat is 
leaving for the mills. 

Early August, on the collective farm known as “On 
the Way to Socialism.” Peasants crowd round the 
threshing machine, dipping their hands into the bin to 
test the grains of wheat as they pour out. They nod 
their heads. “Better than last year. Yes, it will be a 
good harvest.” 

Late August, in Moscow. Outside the doors of the 
state and codperative shops are lines of women with 
white handkerchiefs around their heads and market 
baskets in their hands. Today is meat day, and the 
lines are long. Perhaps tomorrow there will even be a 
little butter for the first comers. “So the harvest is 
good, you say? What help is that for us? All the Gov- 
ernment ever thinks of is grain. What we want is meat, 
and milk for the babies.” 

September, in Chicago. Through the depressed grain 
market runs the words “Russian wheat.” The price 
drops. Wires are crowded. Washington is excited. 
The capitals of Europe and the seat of the League of 
Nations occupy themselves with questions of investiga- 






STALIN 





tion, retaliation, and protection against 
“Soviet dumping.” 

Here, in four pictures, is the problem 
of Soviet wheat. The sequence runs 
straight from the socialization of agricul- 
ture and the “liquidation of the kulak as 
a class,” through the commodity shortage 
in Moscow, to the hysteria in foreign 
grain markets. History will call it all 

“the agricultural revolution in Russia.” 

The dispute over the sales of wheat by the Soviet 
Union in the United States has done more to explain to 
Americans the economic requirements of that remote 
and alien Communist state than all the Bolshevist 
propaganda of a decade. Propaganda is not the Soviet 
Government’s main concern in these dark days. 

In this critical year of the Soviet Union’s fight for life, 
exports are the most effective tools. The core of the 
Soviet emergency is the need to sell abroad, and to sell 
quickly, in order to pay for machinery imports and so 
to fulfil the great Five-Year Plan of Industrial Devel- 
opment. Wheat and lumber shipments represent no 
sudden whim of the Communist International, but an 
integral part of the Five-Year Plan since its beginning 
in 1927. 

The Soviet Government urgently needs ready cash 
for the service of the only god which it now worships— 
Mechanization. To this god the Russians on bended 
knees have promised all things: new steel plants and 
cotton mills and tractor factories, so that industrial pro- 
duction may have more than doubled by 1933; and the 
rule of the tractor and the combine on the land, with a 
crop increase of more than 50 per cent. by the end of 
those five years. 

If any one doubts that mechanization has absorbed 
the great religious fervor of which the Slavic soul is 
capable, let him talk to the peasant boy, whose small 
life is fired with the dream of some day driving a trac- 
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tor; read Panferov’s novel Brusski, with its story of the 
coming of the first American tractor to a village on the 
Volga; listen to the engineer who jumps to his feet and 
gestures as he tells of planning great steel mills in the 
Urals; study the pamphlets and posters which are 
meant to keep alive the spirit of industrialization in 
every worker and every peasant. 

A typical poster shows on the left a decaying church 
and on the right a new tractor. In the tower of the 
church an old priest, with the tears rolling down his 
cheeks, is ringing the bells, but only a kulak and a 
cripple are answering the call. The peasants in their 
bright clothes are gathered round the tractor, where the 
machine’s own priest, the driver, is explaining its works, 
and small boys’ fingers are already exploring the wheels 
and gadgets. 

The cult of the machine was first observed in indus- 
try. But the factories were as yet too small and poor 
to fill home needs, let alone foreign markets; and only 
the land was capable of supplying those exports in re- 
turn for which foreign machinery and materials could 
be bought. 

At the same time, agriculture was becoming progres- 
sively weaker. A number of influences had been at 
work, in the years following the Bolshevik Revolution, 
to decrease the peasants’ incentive to produce. The 
great estates had been broken up into small and ineffi- 
cient parcels. Moscow had first requisitioned the crops, 
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then levied heavy taxes upon the peasants, and finally 
offered nominal prices for grain while it demanded high 
prices for manufactured goods. 

Grain production fell to such a point that it barely 
met the country’s needs. The yield in 1927-28 was 
nine-tenths of the pre-war crop of 80,000,000 metric 
tons. In the next year marketable grain was only four- 
tenths of the pre-war figure. Wheat, the largest export 
of the pre-war economy, was a negligible factor in the 
export list of 1927-28, and it disappeared entirely in 
1928-29. Agriculture had touched bottom. 

Without wheat, the god of mechanization could not be 
served. Large-scale, state-controlled farming must 
come, and it must be brought about in such a way that 
the peasants should not feel that the Communist Revo- 
lution had betrayed them. 

The solution was found in the extension of staté and 
collective farms and the abolition of the class of well- 
to-do peasants called kulaks, who had been mainly re- 
sponsible for holding back the grain. As soon as Trot- 
sky had been expelled in 1927, for advocating the policy 
of “purging the kulak elements,” the work of carrying 
out his program was begun, and anything illogical in 
that sequence of events troubled the Kremlin not at all. 

Immediately, in 1928, the state farm program was ex- 
panded. Fifty-five large farms were developed in 1929, 
and by the summer of 1930 over a hundred of these 
farms—large units of 75,000 to 390,000 acres, with all 

the advantages of the best ma- 








chinery from the West—had been 
organized and put to _ work. 
Much of the soil which the plows 
turned over on the state farms 
had never before felt the steel. 
It was virgin land, whose prod- 
uct must ultimately be a new 
force in the international mar- 
kets. 

Days in the height of the har- 
vest of 1930 on the great state 
farm “Giant,” which has taken 
up 300,000 acres of new land in 
the North Caucasus, are dra- 
matic and unforgettable. Forty 
miles apart across the farm, held 
together by the thin line of the 
railroad, lie the two towns which, 
with their railway stations, grain 
elevators, machine shops, stores, 





THE OLD 


Above is the traditional hovel 

of the Russian peasant. Many 

of them still exist, though state 

farms and collectives are gradu- 
ally replacing them. 


THE NEW 


One of the state farms of Bol- 

shevik Russia. It has barracks 

for workers, hot and cold running 

water, telephone, electric lights 

—and the most modern Ameri- 
can farm machinery. 



































The Specter of 


RUSSIA'S RULERS 


Here are four of the inner circle in 
Bolshevik councils. Left to right, 
Stalin, Secretary-General of the Com- 
munist party; Voroshilov (Army and 
Navy); Kuybyshev (Economic Coun- 
sel), and Rykov, President of the 
Council of Commissars. Below is a 
poster directed against slackers in 
the five-year plan. 
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dormitories, and restaurants, do the business of the 
farm. 

Far out on the plains, so far that even the tops of the 
grain elevators have dropped below the horizon, the 
wheat is being harvested—200,000 acres in eight days. 
In ghree shifts, twenty-four hours a day, the work goes 
on. All night long the glow of the combines’ flood lights 
is seen against the sky, and all night long the drone of 
their engines comes across the fields. 


Be In the towns which serve the farm, exist- 
ence is pleasant and almost gay. The restau- 
rants are full of life, and in the streets at twilight there 
is music and dancing. Tractor and combine drivers, 
looking like over-driven engineers in their working 
clothes and their protecting glasses, stroll along the 
streets, keeping to themselves, like the aristocracy of 
labor which they are. 

A few hours’ train journey to the west we find State 
Farm Number Two, spreading its rich fields twenty-five 
miles to the east and twenty to the west of the attrac- 
tive little town which is its center. At this farm, which 
includes an agricultural school and an experiment sta- 
tion, there is less talk of the speed with which the 
harvest is being gathered in, and more of yields per 
acre and tractor and seed tests. It is quite probable 
that machines last longer at State Farm Number Two. 

The students in the school tend to come, not from the 
land, but from Moscow and the other large cities. The 
forces of Communism have been strong enough to over- 
come the normal longing of youth for city life. Nearly 
all the students are party members, who know that the 
economic salvation of their country and their party lies 
in the greater production of wheat. So they go through 
the harsh spring and the harsher summer on their 
training grounds at State Farm Number Two, starting 
as tractor drivers—a fact which may help to explain 
the heavy mortality among American tractors in Soviet 
Russian—and graduating to combine and repair work 
later on. 

This year state farms are producing about 8 per cent. 
of the harvested grain. At the present rate of progress, 
according to Stalin’s report to the Sixteenth Party Con- 
gress in June, they will have fulfilled their part of the 
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Five-Year Plan for grain production in three years. 
Their yield per acre has proved to be more than half 
again as great as the yield of private farms. 

Within the year they have begun to win the confi- 
dence of the peasants, who used to think, with Tolstoy’s 
peasants, that machines poisoned the land. It is now 
all in a day’s work for the director of a state farm that 
he should give advice about sowing to a peasant and 
encouragement to the peasant’s small son, about some 
day coming to work at the state farm. 

Collective farms, which have grown so fast that they 
account for about two-fifths of this year’s crop and have 
already accomplished their part of the Five-year Plan, 
are the pivot of Soviet Russia’s agricultural revolution. 
The pooling of land, farm machinery, and draft animals 
which the ordinary collectivization plan involves—true 
communal farms are rare—has raised critical problems 
in the villages and has shaken Russia to the Kremlin 
itself. 

For several months, moving to a climax in January 
and February, 1930, the Soviet Government drove hard 
for collectivization. Every possible type of. social and 
even physical pressure was used to persuade the peas- 
ants to pool their resources and to farm on a large scale. 

The kulaks, who had everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by collectivization, and who were in any case 
ineligible for membership, were driven from the vil- 
lages and their property was confiscated. The middle 
peasants, the shredniaks, saw both advantages and dis- 
advantages in collectivization. The poor peasants, or 
bedniaks, had everything to gain by coming into organi- 
zations to which they contributed nothing but which 
supplied them with land and tools and the other neces- 
sities of farming. 


[x January and February the rate of collectiviza- 
tion was accelerated. The change had been 
foretold in December, in a speech of Stalin’s which in- 
dicated that the remaining peasant farms must be col- 
lectivized immediately and regardless of consequences, 
and in the Party Conference’s rebuke to objectors to the 
program of downfall and ruin of five million kulaks. 
By the first of March more than one-half of the farms 
in the Soviet Union had been collectivized. Figures 
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TRANSITION 


At left is the old-style peasant, plow- 
ing in much the manner of his an- 
cestors in the Middle Ages. Below 
is one who has just joined a Soviet 
collective farm, examining a new 
seeding machine. Mechanization is 
now the god of Bolshevism. 











published by the Commissariat of Agriculture showed 
the following growth in less than two months: 


Number of collectives 

Number of farms collectivized.... 4,393,100 14,264,300 
Percentage of farms collectivized. ly 55 
Acreage in collectives (hectares) .31,237,900 87,868,700 

In the villages there was tumult. Moscow learned 
that the peasants were slaughtering their cattle, sheep, 
horses, and pigs before they joined the collectives, so 
that they might get the profit rather than surrender 
their property to the collectives. Tools, seed, and other 
goods went the same way. The reports were verified, 
and it was found that it would be months and even 
years before the losses could be made good. More dis- 
turbing still were the signs of political unrest. 

Suddenly, on March 2, Stalin ordered the work of 
collectivization slowed down. Under the caption “Diz- 
ziness from Success,” the Soviet leader warned against 
collectivizing “by military force” in unsuitable areas— 
such as Turkistan and the far north—and against push- 
ing the change so far that pigs, poultry, and dwelling 
houses were collectivized. Violence, he said, must be 
discarded, and henceforth collectivization must be vol- 
untary. Further proof of the change of policy came on 
March 13, when the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party prohibited forcing peasants into collec- 
tives by means of closing their churches. 

The public was now confused as well as alarmed. At 
first there was a rush to abandon collectives, and on 
April 3 Stalin found it necessary to publish an article 
warning the people against panic and despair on ac- 
count of the great exodus. Those peasants who had re- 
tired, he said, would soon regret it, as they would find 
that individuals would not have the facilities for getting 
stock, machinery, and tools which the Government 
would reserve for the collectives. 

The intense feeling of the winter and spring has 
partly abated, and the collective today is a pleasanter 
spot. The members are ordinarily well content, real- 
izing that the Government will give them every pos- 
sible advantage in tractors, tools, and seed; that it will 
send them men and machinery from the nearest state 
farms and tractor stations as soon as the state’s own 
high-speed harvesting is over; and that when the col- 
lective’s harvest is finished there will be a bonus of 
textiles and other goods at the codperative store. 

“On the Way to Socialism,” a large collective near 
State Farm Number Two, has more than 60,000 acres 











under cultivation and 5800 men, women, and children 
in its organization. Its yield per acre has greatly in- 
creased under collectivization. The harvest is divided 
according to the work done, for even here there are 
different grades of labor; and at the end there is a 
bonus for those who brought most into the collective. 
At first they planned to give the Government one-third 
of their harvest, but so many of their members have 
recently gone to work in the factories of the Don Basin 
that their own needs are less, and the Government is 
probably to have 45 per cent. of their wheat. 

Outside the collective are 75 peasant households 
whose heads say that they prefer not to work just so 
many hours a day under orders, but to do their work 
when they please and as they please. Some of them are 
relatives of expelled kulaks and others are by nature 
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THE COLLECTIVE LIFE 


Lunch time on a Soviet farm. Here 
peasants pool their efforts and, with 
active help from the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment, greatly increase the yield 
per acre on Bolshevik wheat lands. 
Below is one of the modern American 
harvesters, now used in Russia. 








dissenters. Among them are unsatisfied boys and girls 
who claim that collectivists “have more fun.” 

The old Russia is not yet gone. Within the hour one 
may pass from the American combine, charging 
through limitless fields, to the bent woman gathering 
her wheat with a sickle, in her strip of land hardly 
wider than the span of her arms; from the stucco 
houses of the experimental station to the mud and 
straw huts of the backward, uncollectivized village; 
from the hot-and-cold showers of the state farm to the 
well in the middle of the old village street. 

Only a part of the peasants have yet been touched by 
the agricultural revolution. Half of the product still 
comes from the private farms. They are fewer in num- 
ber, but the same in character as those described by 
Professor Rexford Tugwell of Columbia, one of the ex- 
perts attached to the American Trade Union Delegation 
of 1927, in “Soviet Russia in the Second Decade”: 
“There are poor farmers in America; but there are not 
a hundred million of them who live in houses little 
more than huts, in villages without paving, water, sew- 
age, or lights, who exist on a diet mostly of home- 
grown foods, who have never ridden in an automobile, 
whose women work regularly in the fields, whose cloth- 


ing is inadequate and shabby, and 
of whom a large percentage are 
illiterate. This, however, is a fairly 
accurate description of Russia, even 
now (1927) that some change is 
definitely perceptible.” 

The “socialized sector” is that 
which is producing, after lean years, 
the small surplus of grain for ex- 
port. Russia needs about 80 million 
tons of grain for home use. This 
year’s crop apparently stands at 
about 90 million tons, one-third of 
which is wheat. The proportion of 
this surplus which can be exported 
is not yet known; probably it is not 
far from five million tons. These 
things are more certain. Moscow 
will force the exports to the utmost, 
for the Five-Year Plan is at stake; 
and the price which they bring 
abroad may be a small element in international grain 
transactions, but it will be an important factor in the 
economy of the Soviet Union. 

In this manner the needs of the Plan have altered the 
face of the Russian land within the last two years. To 
the Plan is also due the diversion of capital and energy 
into new channels; the hurried purchases of tractors 
abroad and the erection of agricultural machinery 
plants at home; and, in the last analysis, the foreign 
sales of lumber, oil, and other products in return for 
which cash may be got quickly. 

The new god, Mechanization, has already demanded 
his sacrifices. The economic life-blood of the country 
has been drained for his sake. Are there no vegetables 
or fruits in the state stores?—one is told that the freight 
cars are loaded with building materials and machinery. 
Is there a scarcity of shoes and woollen coats as the 
northern cities face the cold of the Russian winter?— 
the credits were needed for the steel mills and the trac- 
tor factories, so the other plants are idle. 

“Soon, little brother,” the answer runs, “when the 
Five-Year Plan is accomplished, your backs will be 
warm and your stomachs full. Work hard and let us 
export, quickly, that the Plan may succeed.” 

































































The New Head 


[: OFTEN HAPPENS that the more 
thoroughly one knows a man 
the more difficult it becomes to portray 
his familiar and accepted lineaments of 
character to a public gazing upon him 
with new inquiring interest. Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., has been known to the press 
gallery of the national capital for more 
than thirteen years. Estimates of him in Washington 
have passed from the realm of conscious efforts into the 
realm of automatic involuntary reactions. Almost alone 
out of the multitude of business men who volunteered 
their industrial and commercial and financial experi- 
ence to the service of the National Government during 
the Great War, Mr. Meyer has persevered in the public 
employ with qualities that have given him a continu- 
ously securer and ampler station in American public 
life. He now is raised to the governmental leadership 
of the financial structure of the country which has the 
open or latent leadership of the financial structure of 
the world. Yet for Washingtonians he is only a first- 
rate fixture, or super-serviceable spare part, now 
moved from usefulness in one spot to usefulness in an- 
other spot of the governmental machine. One is obliged 
to say to one’s self suddenly: 

“Just why is it that we seem to be unable to get along 
without Eugene Meyer?” 

For myself I should say that his success among us is 
due in large part to a peculiarity which he possesses to 
a unique degree, so far as my observation of people 
goes. Many people combine two qualities by having 
not much of either of them, and by thus presenting to 
the spectator a soothingly suffused tint. Mr. Meyer 
seems to combine two qualities by having each of them 
in him at its liveliest vigor. Do I know anybody more 
amiable than Mr. Meyer? No. But do I know any- 
body more pugnacious? I do not. Does Mr. Meyer ex- 
hibit in judgment a special solidity? He does. Does 
he exhibit in endeavor a special audacity? He does. 
His character is a sort of full spectrum which does not 
fail to include at the one end infra-red and at the other 
ultra-violet, and which gives to the onlooker an image 
not of suffusion but of parallel brilliances. 

Mr. Meyer has ridden the rapids of Washingtonian 
politics without fatal or even serious mishap. This ac- 
complishment, perhaps not to have been confidently 
expected from a business man, would indicate in him a 
certain tact in the avoidance of avoidable controversial 
rocks, and a certain celerity also in the dexterous dis- 
covery of navigable shallows. That Mr. Meyer has dis- 
played such gifts is undeniable. He is always cheery, 
always chatty, but always chary of discussions of state 
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of the Federal Reserve 


A YOUNG MAN named Eugene Meyer, who left 
the paternal shelter to go out on his own, now heads 
the Federal Reserve Board. He brings no financial 
prescription to dispel the present gloom, but an 







By WILLIAM HARD 


exuberant, courageous intelligence. 


secrets that are properly his or of state quarrels that 
are properly not his. He is a barrel with a faucet but 
not a leak. He has a voluble discreetness. 

Yet along with this discreetness, politically fortunate, 
he has in manner and in method in the administration 
of his public duties an independence which is not only 
determined but sometimes even blunt and brusque. In 
fact, if I were put to it to name a quality of his which 
might be regarded not merely as co-existing with his 
other qualities but additionally as pervading them and 
as tingeing them all with its own color, it is independ- 
ence that I think I should name with some assurance of 
verification from his coming and his past career. 

This independence conditioned and directed his 
achievements in private business. He was not long 
content to fare forward along the established and quite 
reasonably gilded grooves of his father’s going banking- 
house. His father had set him an example. 


evans Meyer, Sr., at sixteen had by himself 
emigrated from France to New York, from 
New York to the Isthmus of Panama, from the Isthmus 
of Panama to Los Angeles. There he presently made 
the acquaintance of a young lady who had preceded 
him to the adventures and opportunities of an unde- 
veloped California, by the even more arduous route of 
the Straits of Magellan, and who in time was joined to 
him in marriage. Of these two pioneers Eugene Meyer, 
Jr.. was born with pioneering as a birthright. Cir- 
cumstances, however, were ironically to bring him to 
the exercise of that right not in the Golden West but on 
Manhattan Island. 

His father became active and proficient and powerful 
in commerce, in many varieties of commerce, in Los 
Angeles. He then proceeded to San Francisco where 
he became skilful and notable also in commercial bank- 
ing. Banking took him then to New York City. 

In the meantime Eugene Meyer, Jr., had been a stu- 
dent at the University of California at Berkeley while 
Herbert Hoover was simultaneously a student at Stan- 
ford University at Palo Alto. From the University of 
California Mr. Meyer went to Yale, where he was aca- 
demically graduated, and from Yale to Europe, where 
for several years he was subjected to studies of finance 
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on the international scale, and from Europe to a post 
(where it was for him to expand himself into being a 
pillar) in his father’s New York financial firm. 

Three or four years later, nevertheless, there was in 
New York City a wholly new firm entitled Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., and Company. Mr. Meyer did not go from 
his father’s firm to a larger firm. He went to a smaller 
one, his own, riskily but independently. 

In that individual war-canoe, in the midst of the 
fighting fleets of the New York main, he acquired in 
sixteen years his present chests of bullion. It would be 
vulgar in an article on government and on the higher 
aspects of finance to appraise those chests in cubic con- 
tents. It is more decent here to say simply that every 
known appraisal of them is honorific in the extreme. 
The political point is not their massive magnitude. The 
political point is that their acquisition was an independ- 
ent individual performance. 

It was also a performance essentially in novelties. 
Eugene Meyer, Jr., and Company, as an investment 
banking house, promoted and distributed securities in 
enterprises which largely lay in new fields of business 
expansion. Those securities were sound because of 
elaborate statistical investigation. They were profitable 
because of judicious priority in adventure. 

Coming then to Washington in 1917, to serve first 
with the Council of National Defense and then with the 
War Industries Board, and then with the War Finance 





Corporation, Mr. Meyer was primarily not an “adminis- 
trator” or “executive” of daily departmental doings but 
basically in temperament and in experience a deviser of 
ideas and an initiator and manager of projects. Much 
praise has been given throughout the ages to Cincin- 
natus for awaiting at his plow the call to public duty. 
It is overlooked that perhaps millions of Cincinnatuses, 
including a great multitude of modern business men, 
have awaited that call at their plows or at their putting 
greens in vain. I hold it greatly to the credit of Mr. 
Meyer, and greatly to the advantage of his country, 
that he got his first really great opportunity in Wash- 
ington by fighting for it. 

When after the conclusion of the Great War the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at Washington caused the sus- 
pension of the work of the War Finance Corporation, 
Mr. Meyer, who had been its managing director, de- 
clined to accept that decision and maintained that for 
the promotion of our exports and for the stabilization 
of our agriculture in the midst of post-war difficulties 
there was urgent need for the work that the War Fi- 
nance Corporation could do. He maintained that 
thesis in public combat with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He maintained it in public combat with 
many of the most powerful personages of New York 
finance. His belligerent behavior at that time, when 
he happened to be in disagreement both with the Ad- 
ministration and with Wall Street, is at any rate a par- 
tial and tentative justification for the surmise that pos- 
sibly there may be some exaggeration in the facile 
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theory that as the head of the Federal Reserve system 
Mr. Meyer may be “dominated” by the city in which 
he made his money or by the political source of his 
tenure of office. Mr. Meyer might be tempted to be 
too much the master. It is not in him to be tempted 
to be too much the servant. 

In his fight for the restoration of the activities of the 
War Finance Corporation he was at last, by a vote on 
Capitol Hill, successful. He proceeded, as again its man- 
aging director, to assist in the reviving of agricultural 
prices by loans to agricultural organizations and to 
financial institutions in agricultural districts on a scale 
unprecedented in history and with a success acknowl- 
edged by all except those to whom a supposed origin in 
Wall Street is a permanent exclusion from beneficence 
to humanity. The total of the loans made by the War 
Finance Corporation, from January 4, 1921, forward, 
came to approximately $340,000,000. The total of the 
net earnings of the corporation during the whole of its 
life came to approximately $65,000,000. These earnings 
were in effect the equivalent of a proper interest return 
to the Government for the governmental money used. 
No just complaint could be made of undue “subsidy” to 
agriculture even in its grievous distress, and yet the 
benefit to agriculture could draw from agricultural 
leaders such expressions as those which came from Mr. 
Carl Williams, as president of the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, when he said: 

“The War Finance Corporation, under the direction 
of Eugene Meyer, has performed in my judgment the 
greatest single service rendered the American people 
by any administrative division of the Government.” 

Coming up subsequently for confirmation in the Sen- 
ate to the headship of the Federal Farm Loan Board— 
which, with its federal farm loan banks and its federal 
intermediate credit banks, was endangered by negligent 
and even by occasional corrupt practices which had 
crept into its banking system—Mr. Meyer encountered 
fifteen adverse votes on roll-call, with sixty-two favor- 
able votes seating him firmly in his new chair. The fif- 
teen adverse votes were based on no charges whatso- 
ever against Mr. Meyer’s character but—almost all of 
them—fundamentally psychologically on the “progres- 
sive” theological dogma that Wall Street finance is a 
Nazareth out of which no good man can emerge. It 
was a revealing and telling fact, however, that Senator 
Henrik Shipstead, of Minnesota, the only senatorial 
progressive who repudiates the reactionary deviltries 
of both major political parties and who operates a per- 
fectly progressive political organization of his own (un- 
der the name of Farmer-Laborite), and who accord- 
ingly must be regarded as the only wholly unsmirched 
and entirely blameless “progressive” in our national 
senatorial public life, voted for him. He had taken the 
precaution to study Mr. Meyer’s personality and per- 
formance at first-hand. It was an amusing accolade to 
the independent of Wall Street from the independent 
of the Northwest. 


rR. Meyer resigned from the Federal Farm 

Loan Board as soon as its banking system 
had been rescued from peril. The management which 
preceded his, I do not criticize as to its intentions. Mr. 
Meyer had both intentions and resolute ruthlessnesses. 
He did not flinch from sending extreme offenders on 
toward prison sentences and—in, for instance, a petty 
matter—not five United States Senators together could 
prevail upon him to retain a stenographer considered 
unworthy and unwanted. Mr. Meyer has a singularly 
warm and radiant temperament. He has a singularly 
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cold and resistant temperament. His comprehension of 
opposites in personal character—and in public policy— 
remains, though penetrated throughout by his inde- 
pendence, his most striking attribute. 

It will indubitably show in his leadership of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. That this leadership will indeed 
be leadership is not difficult to anticipate. The Federal 
Reserve Board has been much criticized for indecis- 
iveness and for deficiency in independence. That de- 
ficiency is manifestly and notoriously absent from Mr. 
Meyer. That he. will tend toward decisiveness may 
be taken as being clear enough. Decisiveness, however, 
is a circle exhibiting all the points of the compass; and 
motion from its center may go in any direction. Mr. 
Meyer, with a silence today as dead as his speech is 
often at other times lively, declines with admirable cir- 
cumspection to prophesy his Federal Reserve activities. 
He declines to issue a statement in favor of south-east- 
by-south. I calculate he realizes that tomorrow morn- 
ing, with a sudden change of weather, the right course 
might turn out to be north-west-by-north. 

Mr. Meyer has no belief in the universal applicability 
of any one directional idea. Regarding credit, which is 
the Federal Reserve Board’s chief concern, he has said: 

“Credit, I think, is a little like some drugs. In the 
hands of people who know its powers but also its dan- 
gers, it is the most helpful and healing thing in the 
world; but, like those drugs, with misuse, with care- 
lessness, or with habitual indulgence to excess, it can 
become of all agencies one of the most demoralizing, 
disintegrating, and destructive.” 

On the subject of economic stability, he has said: 

“With an intelligent understanding of the movements 
of expansion and contraction, it should be possible to 
reduce the high areas of expansion and to raise the low 
areas of depression. This would be a relatively simple 
matter if we lived in an economically static world and 
were not always trying to respond to the urge of prog- 
ress by new methods and new processes. Just, how- 
ever, as we are getting the world stabilized on one 
point, we go in for new developments on other points. 
The world is never normal.” 

The world is never normal. Mr. Meyer’s prescrip- 
tions for it will never be identical. They will change 
with the patient’s continuous changes. They will elude 
forecast or formula, except in one respect. They will 
not be withheld. Varying from bitterest to sweetest 
and from the fullest publicity to the closest secrecy, 
through all opposites of indicated requirements, they 
will be administered. We do not face a doctrinaire. 
We do face a very adaptable and determined doctor. 

It is perhaps a comforting omen that his habit of body 
and of mind is one of emphatic eupeptic optimism. He 
is more than robust physically. He is exuberant. He 
enjoys. Without nervousness he is vibrantly intense. 
He energetically likes life’s offerings. He likes the arts. 
He likes his wife’s liking and collecting Chinese art ob- 
jects of the long past. He likes music and in his house 
gives Washington much of it. It varies for his appre- 
ciative ear from the most classical to the most modern. 
During some very modern music at a public recital I 
heard him make a remark that almost summarizes him. 

“See how bored those people over there are!” he 
said. “They are all of them, you will notice, conserva- 
tive in their politics. They don’t like this radical music. 
So to speak, it’s ‘farm bloc’ music, and they hate it. 
Myself, I call it mighty good, sometimes.” 

I do not think it too much to say that this man be- 
longs to no school but the paradoxical and inclusive 
one of life—and love of it. 








A Battle Over Taxes in Illinois 
By HERBERT D. SIMPSON 


TAXATION brought the Boston Tea 
Party. It now brings a serious if blood- 
less revolt among owners of farm land 


and city real estate. 


' T IS NO MERE coincidence that two of the states 
that have suffered most from the prolonged 
agricultural deflation since 1921—Illinois and Iowa— 
should now be in the turmoil of a proposed reorganiza- 
tion of their systems of taxation. Between deflation of 
their income and inflation of their taxes the farmers 
will soon have little left; and if it keeps on much longer 
there will not be much left of the farmers themselves. 
They will have “drifted” to the city, and we shall all be 
subsisting on Russian wheat—and American taxes. 

Statistics of farm income and expenses indicate that 
for some years past taxes have absorbed approximately 
one-third of all farm income. Another group of sta- 
tistics indicates that while two or three other industries 
have at times carried tax burdens comparable to those 
of the farmer, the people of the United States as a 
whole have been paying not more than one-eighth of 
their net incomes in taxes. 

But even these statistics would not be so surprising 
were it not for still a third group, namely, the popula- 
tion statistics of the census. Before 1920 a majority of 
the total population of the country was rural. Even 
as late as 1920, 48.6 per cent. was rural; and in spite of 
the heavy losses of the past decade, it is estimated that 
the 1930 census will show something more than 40 per 
cent. still rural. 

In a monarchical country it would not be unusual to 
find classes which are large numerically but which have 
little voice in the government carrying an excessive 
share of the burdens of peace and war. But in a na- 
tion with universal suffrage such a spectacle is suffi- 
ciently unique to arouse curiosity. Yet this is the spec- 
tacle in Illinois at the present moment—where farmers 
are paying almost confiscatory taxes out of the deflated 
incomes from deflated farms, while other more pros- 
perous classes make only trifling contributions to the 
public burden; and this in a state where the farmers 
are still politically the most powerful single group. 

The explanation is still stranger; for these excessive 
and discriminatory burdens have not been imposed by 
some sectional majority in another part of the country 
(since the farmers’ burden is made up almost entirely 
of state and local taxes), nor by some powerful com- 
bine, giant trust, or other octopus, but by the farmers 
themselves—or rather by their grandfathers. Of all 
taxes collected by state and local governments in IIli- 
nois 84 per cent. are collected from property, 70 per 
cent. from real estate and tangible property, utterly re- 
gardless of income, solvency, or any other element of 
ability to pay. And the reason that state and local gov- 


ernments have had to get their taxes in this 
unfair and unreasonable way is the so-called 
uniformity clause of the state constitution. 

This clause was adopted in substantially 
its present form in the constitution of 1848. 
It requires everyone to pay taxes in propor- 
tion to the value of “his, her, or its” prop- 
erty, regardless whether “his, her, or its” is 
a cow or a skyscraper. Yet if we had been 
living in 1848, we should probably all have 
voted for it, since it represented an effort to 
redress serious grievances growing out of the practice 
of granting extravagant subsidies and liberal tax ex- 
emptions to the early railroad and canal interests and 
other corporations. The effort to secure these valuable 
grants had led to an unbelievable amount of corruption 
on the part of s.ate legislatures and to a period of un- 
scrupulous promotions and dishonest practices on the 
part of favored corporations. 

At the same time, most of the early settlers in the 
agricultural communities of the West were struggling 
under heavy burdens of mortgage indebtedness, on 
which they were paying exorbitant rates of interest. 
Their distance from markets, the low prices of farm 
products, and frequently recurring hard times in the 
period of the ’40’s added to their difficulties. And when, 
in addition to all these hardships, the farmers found 
themselves subjected to heavy taxes, widespread re- 
sentment developed against the corporations which had 
been the beneficiaries of public generosity. Out of 
these conditions grew what was considered a radical 
movement for the taxation of railways and other cor- 
porations upon the same basis as that of individuals. 


QUITABLE TAXATION at that time meant “uni- 
formity”—uniformity in property taxes, be- 
cause that was practically the universal form of taxa- 
tion in the northern and western states. But uniformity 
had no reference to income taxes, inheritance taxes, and 
so forth. These things had not yet been proposed, and 
never entered the minds of the earnest advocates of 
uniformity. Uniformity meant abolition of subsidies 
and tax-exemptions granted railroads and corporations. 
But now all that is past. The railroads are amply 
regulated. There is no immediate danger of legislation 
granting a million acres of land to the Illinois Central, 
or exempting the Rock Island Railroad from taxes for 
the next fifty years. The conditions that justified the 
uniformity movement in the middle of the nineteenth 
century are past, and the courageous radicals who led 
that movement have gone to their deserved reward. It 
is unfortunate that they have, for we need them now. 
They would probably be the first to demand repeal of 
the same uniformity clause, which now stands in the 
way of any effort to secure the honesty and justice in 
taxation that they fought for. 

It has become, in fact, a triple obstacle. In the first 
place, it has not brought about uniformity, even in. 
property taxes. Investigations throughout the state 
have shown that the average rate of assessment for 
whole counties varies from 25 per cent. to 60 per cent.; 
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that farm property has been assessed at approximately 
one-third higher rates, in relation to full value, than 
urban property; and the author’s own investigations in 
Chicago have disclosed assessments ranging from 5 
per cent. to more than 100 per cent. of actual value. 

In the second place, the uniformity clause has im- 
posed all the extraneous evils associated with the pres- 
ent personal property tax. This clause requires the 
assessment and taxation of all classes of personal prop- 
erty upon the same basis as real estate. In the case of 
intangibles and many other classes of personal prop- 
erty, this has proved to be virtually impossible; and no 
pretense is now made of assessing personal property at 
a uniform relationship to anything. Much of it is never 
returned for assessment at all. 

But the results are worse than mere failure to reach 
this property. Since assessment depends-so largely on 
voluntary reporting by taxpayers themselves, the tax 
becomes a tax on honesty and offers a bonus for suc- 
cessful dishonesty. On tax officials its effect is still 
worse; for the present personal property tax places in 
their hands almost autocratic powers for the promotion 
of personal and political ends. With real estate assess- 
raents down to a level of 35 per cent., the tax rates in 
Illinois have risen until they now range from 4 to 6 per 
cent. In Chicago they average close to 5 per cent. 
These high rates give an unusually wide range of arbi- 
trary power in the assessment of personal property. 

In the third place, the uniformity clause has virtually 
foreclosed escape by prohibiting any other forms of 
taxation—income tax, sales taxes, special taxation of in- 
tangibles—that might shift the burden from the land. 

The realization of these facts for some years past has 
led many people in Illinois to advocate repeal of the 
uniformity clause on grounds of ordinary honesty and 
justice. The present demand for repeal, however, rests 
on no such theoretical grounds, but on the hard rock of 
deflation—deflation in two fields, agriculture and city 
real estate. The uniformity clause has inflatea the 
taxes on both. It has become as distinctly a mechanism 
of inflation as free silver, paper money, or any. of the 
more conventional agencies of inflation. To attempt 
longer to derive 70 per cent. of state and local taxes 
from these two deflated industries is very much like 
driving with both front tires gone flat. 


5 IS THE GENESIS of the demand for shifting 
a part of the burden from farmers and real- 


estate owners. The specific proposal for a constitu- 
tional amendment was made by a Legislative Rev- 
enue Commission appointed by Governor Emerson a 
year ago, embodied in a report submitted to the Gover- 
nor at the opening of the special session of the Legis- 
lature in May of the present year. The special session 
had been called largely for the purpose of enacting 
legislation to relieve the threatened financial demorali- 
zation of Chicago and other Cook County governments. 
A full program of relief legislation had been formulated 
by a Citizens’ Committee of Chicago, under the chair- 
manship of Silas H. Strawn. The convergence of the 
two things—the proposal for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment and the Relief Program of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee, precipitated a somewhat dramatic situation. 
Downstate groups demanded the amendment as a 
means for securing an income tax. Influential groups 
in Chicago were opposed to an income tax, and opposed 
to conferring any broader ‘powers‘upon the Legislature, 
because failure to reapportion the state since 1900 had 
left Chicago with less than its proper representation in 
the Legislature. Chicago needed relief, however, and 
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could reasonably be asked to concede something in re- 
turn for it. In a sense, it was a spendthrift Esau com- 
ing to the tents of Jacob, who had nothing but a mess 
of pottage to give, but bargained with it. 

At the last minute, however, the supporters of the 
amendment yielded to two unfortunate changes in the 
commission’s proposal. One of these eliminated the 
commission’s proposed amendment of the clause relat- 
ing to exemptions. The result is apparently to leave 
the Legislature without power to exempt intangibles or 
other forms of personal property, if it should be de- 
cided to substitute an income tax in place of the per- 
sonal property tax. The other limited the state’s share 
in the proceeds of any income tax to 15 per cent., except 
by a two-thirds vote of the Legislature, the remaining 
85 per cent. to go to the counties in which the income 
taxes were paid. With these changes a sufficient num- 
ber of Cook County votes was obtained to adopt the 
resolution; after which the Strawn committee’s program 
was likewise adopted with only minor changes. 

This proposed amendment now goes before the people 
of the state on November 4. Its chief support, up to 
the time of the adoption of the resolution by the special 
session, had been the farmers, the real estate groups, 
the State Bankers’ Association, a number of influential 
teachers’ organizations and labor groups, civic groups, 
and a considerable amount of widely scattered indi- 
vidual sentiment. Its chief opposition had come from 
political groups, from the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, from commercial groups, and from individuals 
and groups who represent the conservative viewpoint. 

But the clean-cut character of the alignment has 
been confused by an unfortunate sectional rift between 
the state and its metropolis. In the first place, the 
population of the Chicago region has increased more 
rapidly than that of the rest of the state. With no re- 
apportionment since 1900, the discrimination against 
Chicago’s representation in the Legislature has become 
more pronounced. Many Chicago people are averse to 
conferring increased powers of taxation on the Legisla- 
ture until the city has been assured more nearly the 
representation to which it is entitled. Many more, 
hunting for any pretext for opposing an income tax, 
have found in this discrimination a convenient weapon. 

The merits of the proposed amendment have been 
somewhat confused by an unseemly anxiety to pre- 
scribe beforehand how the proceeds of any taxes 
adopted under it should be distributed. This is not a 
proper subject for constitutional provision, and should 
have been left for subsequent legislative action and 
subject to change from time to time. But in any case, 
the limitation of the state’s share to 15 per cent. (except 
by a two-thirds vote of the Legislature) applies only to 
income taxes. It leaves the Legislature free to adopt 
other forms of taxes and to apportion their proceeds 
between state and local governments as it may decide. 

The important thing is that the proposed amendment 
will alter the iron-clad provision that has compelled 
state and local governments to raise 70 per cent. of their 
taxes from real estate. It will make it possible to sub- 
stitute some practicable form of taxation in place of 
the present dishonest and impracticable system of per- 
sonal property taxation. And it will make it readily 
possible to shift a part of the crushing burden from 
farm property and real estate to other forms of tax- 
paying ability. The distribution of proceeds as between 
city and country, or between Cook County and the rest 
of the state, is a minor matter in comparison with the 
opportunity to get rid of this fundamental injustice and 
dishonesty in the present system. 





Early to Bed, and— 


|r ALL the grown-ups picked up 
all the babies in New York and 
deserted the city, there would still be a 
million or more boys and girls of from 
five to fifteen in town. Most of them 
are in school learning the fundamentals 
of living. Not so long ago these were the 
reading, writing and arithmetic required 
of every respectable citizen. Little chil- 
dren sat rigid on stiff benches, and re- 
peated their lessons like automatons. 
If they failed they were naughty or just 
dunces, in either case crowned with a 
tall, peaked cap. Tonsils, teeth, break- 
fasts, and sleep had nothing to do with 
school. 

The fundamentals haven’t changed 
much since those days. Children still 
learn to read, write, and do sums. But 
the difference is that the progressive 
school is as interested in presenting a 
group of red-cheeked, bright-eyed boys 
and girls for graduation as in producing 
good readers. 

“How many in the room weigh as 
much as they should?” asks the health 
teacher. 

There is an enthusiastic response from 
white-bloused boys and girls. 

“How many overweight?” 

Again a response, not so hearty. 

“And the underweights?” 

A few pale-faced, skinny children 
raise their hands. 

“And what are you doing to gain, 
Annie?” is asked of a ten-year-old girl. 

“I go to bed at eight o’clock and drink 
a quart of milk a day,” comes the reply. 

It is morning inspection in 1B at a 
New York public school. Little monitors 
are walking down the aisles checking 
their rows. Teeth brushed? Hands and 
faces clean? Clothing neat? Shoes? 
Hair? Finger nails? Meanwhile the 
teacher has spotted a listless youngster 
with flushed cheeks. She sends him to 
the school nurse for examination. 

Fifteen hundred waxed cartons of milk, 
and fifteen hundred straws are doled out 
to the first to sixth graders in this school 
at ten o’clock. Johnny, a colored boy, 
did not bring his nickel, but the parent- 
teacher’s association has had a social af- 
fair recently, and gave the money thus 
realized to cover just such emergencies. 

The modern school is doing an amazing 
piece of health work with its wards. 
Elementary schools are health-minded 
from roof to cellar. Visiting the lower 
grades, one sees many unkempt and wan 
little tots. Step by step they improve as 
they grow old enough to care for them- 
selves and apply the principles taught. 

In the New York City schools one day 
a year is reserved as Health Day. Les- 








sons are suspended and each teacher has 
a chance to take stock of her group, ac- 
cording to instructions of the City Health 
Education Department. Teeth, tonsils, 
ears, eyes, weight, nourishment, and 
cleanliness are checked. A chart for 
each pupil goes to the school nurse, who 
reéxamines suspects and passes her re- 
sults for check to the doctor. Reports 
of defects are sent to parents who are 
urged to call in the family physician. If 
this does not work, clinics are suggested. 
Eventually 99 per cent. of those who 
need it are attended to. In each city 
district there is a clinic for dental or 
medical attention. Some of these are 
attached to hospitals, and others are in- 
cluded in the new school buildings. 
Fees are nominal or services may be 
free, according to circumstances. 

And what of the children found to have 
serious physical or mental handicaps? 
There are graded classes for the feeble- 
minded in the school system. Here one 
sees a group which can be taught only 
the rudiments of acting and living. More 
hopeful is the class intent on making a 
miniature golf course of clay, after the 
Tom Thumb model which can be seen 
from their window. 

Winter and summer the windows are 
wide open in the room where pale, 
weak-lunged children study. Peek in at 
two o’clock and you will see thirty 
couches and thirty brown mounds—boys 
and girls under army blankets taking a 
rest period in the darkened room. 

Children with poor. sight sit in the 
front rows of classrooms, listen and re- 
cite, but do not read or write. After 
classes they return to their sight teacher, 
who helps them over difficulties. Every- 
thing in their home-room is easily seen. 
There are charts with big figures and 
letters, bright-colored drawings—every- 
thing to prevent eye strain. 

Meanwhile the normal children study 


as usual. Twice a week they spend an 
hour in the gymnasium or outdoors, 
playing games or dancing. A third pe- 
riod is spent in the health room where 
they learn about food, living, and 
health. The class is rendered interesting 
when black-eyed Giovanni rubs his 
tummy and tells of the delicious break- 
fast he has had. Prunes, cereal, milk, 
and whole wheat toast. 

“Did you really have that this morn- 
ing?” asks the teacher incredulously. 

“Well, I had a white roll instead of 
the toast,” confesses the Sicilian. 

In the drawing room hang orange and 
blue posters made by the boys and girls. 

“Stop that cold!” warns one. 

“Drink more milk,” says another. 

The boys have transformed the nature 
room into a menagerie. Walls are lined 
with cages in which live the school pets. 
In one struts a proud rooster and his 
hen. Others contain white rabbits, rats, 
a guinea-pig, and her baby. There are 
troughs for the turtles and globes for 
the pollywogs and gold-fish. The chil- 
dren are enthusiastic on nature day, and 
can tell you just what diet and habits 
produce healthy chickens or rabbits. 

And even the composition classes turn 
to subjects of health. 

“Of course all of this is not perfect,” 
explained Mrs. Alice Kranz, a city super- 
visory teacher of health education. “It 
depends a great deal on the codperation 
of teachers and principals. The codpera- 
tion of parents in most cases is remark- 
able, although some are too poor to give 
proper food and clothing to their chil- 
dren. But it is our aim to do all we can 
to make every New York school child 
physically fit.” 

The health department is now reach- 
ing out even to the pre-school child. 
Parents are urged to have younger mem- 
bers of the family examined, and are re- 
quired to present physical certificates 
along with vaccination and birth cer- 
tificates, when the five-year-old enters 
kindergarten. In some families, again, 
this is not done, but about 89 per cent. 
of the parents respond. 

Many states and cities outside New 
York have just such a health program 
as has been described. Experts on 
President Hoover’s White House Com- 
mittee have been collecting data on just 
such work from all over the United 
States during the past year. On Novem- 
ber 19 they will meet in Washington to 
discuss their findings. Then steps will 
be taken to make health a possibility 
not only for those who live in modern 
school districts, but for every child in 
the land. K. M. P. 
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: WAS THANKS to a very live Italian and to a 


dead German that the author owed his visit to 
the Kaiser at Doorn. It all happened in this wise: 

Just before sailing from New York in early summer 
my manuscript “Bismarck and Mussolini” was shown 
to a distinguished German, whose father had fought 
in two of Bismarck’s wars, for criticism of my his- 
torical statements. He closed our last conversation by 
commenting “but I don’t like your description of the 
Kaiser’s break with Bismarck. It was more influ- 
enced by conflicting opinions upon Socialism than you 
know.” 

His desire to enlighten me on that subject brought 
me in Paris a telegraphed invitation to visit Doorn, 
signed Hofmarschall. 

Doorn is a really charming Dutch town, quite unlike 
Elba or St. Helena. Nevertheless it is not on the rail- 
way, and must be reached by motor or tramcar from 
Utrecht, twelve miles away. The admirable Dutch air- 
plane service’carried me from Paris to Amsterdam, and 
from thence I drove by motor to Utrecht and on to 
Doorn, through the charming countryside with its 
wealth of flowers. 

Haus Doorn, as the Kaiser’s home is called, lies back 
from a branch road near the center of the village, and 
one enters the grounds through an imposing arched 
gateway, flanked by lodges. But one does not enter at 
all unless one is expected, or equipped with satisfactory 
credentials. My name was known to the uniformed 
gatekeeper, so in we drove by a winding road past 
flowering bushes and among old trees, up to the door- 
way of an ample country house typical of the Holland 
countryside. The house is broader than it is deep. 
The spacious entrance hall lies in the middle, and on 
either side the building is three rooms deep. We shall 
be concerned with the right-hand series of three, plus 
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the dining room which lies back of the entrance hall 
and opens on the garden. 

The Hofmarschall and a secretary met me on my ar- 
rival, and escorted me to the central of the three rooms 
on the right. It was hung with old gray-green silk and 
adorned with pictures, none of them modern, and bibe- 
lots in vitrines—a modest sized apartment, obviously 
used as a sitting room. 

There was hardly time to admire the pictures before 
the door from the hall opened and the Kaiser entered; 
dressed in a gray business suit. He laid a book and a 
cardboard cylinder on the table and, greeting me pleas- 
antly, asked me to sit down at the center table. He 
seated himself close by with the light full on his face. 
This was at sharp twelve o’clock, the hour mentioned in 
the Hofmarschall’s telegram. 

The secretary sat down at the other side of the table, 
but took no part in the conversation, which was, of 
course, in English, for His Majesty speaks it fluently. 
I had expected there would be a strong British accent, 
but there was none. Indeed his English might have 
been learned in some American university of our east- 
ern states. As he sat there in the strong light, speaking 
rapidly and vivaciously, with those amazingly keen 
eyes of his, good color, thick iron-gray hair, neatly 
trimmed beard—supple of body and frequent of ges- 
ture, it was incredible that he should be seventy-one 
years old. He looks less than sixty. I had never seen 
him before, not even from a distance, and what I now 
saw of bodily vigor surprised me. The mental vigor 
was, of course, expected. From the beginning to the 
end of our two hours and a quarter of conversation 
there was never a hint of pose. No attempt was made 
to conceal the smaller arm; indeed, after five minutes, 
one forgot it. He smoked many cigarettes. 

Of course the underlying purpose of my visit was to 
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WHILE republican 
Germany works out 
its own salvation, the 
exiled autocrat of Im- 
perial days lives a life 
of quiet dignity in 
Holland. Here is por- 
trayed this amazing 
German as he is today 


discuss my contrasting Bismarck with Mussolini. But 
the man’s talk ranged far beyond this, the whole world 
over, touching ancient as well as modern history. 
Here was a sprightly intelligence. He had read Wool- 
ley’s book on the excavations at Ur, where far below 
the surface was found a stratum of mud, taken to 
mark the period of the Flood. “But we Germans are 
excavating thirty miles away,” he said, “and found no 
such stratum, so one wonders if the Flood at Ur were 
not a private and local flood.” 

The edifice of his conversation is lighted with fre- 
quent colored windows of humor. Which reminds me 
that when I gave him my book on German Stained 
Glass he spoke with positive erudition on the subject, 
and then upon mosaic and other ccrrelated subjects. 
When asked how in the world the press of official duties 
had left him time to learn of these manifold unofficial 
things, he said, “Don’t forget that kings need to travel 
more than most people and must, of course, keep their 
ears and eyes open when they travel.” To my com- 
ment that there had been Germans who called him Der 
Reiser Kaiser (the traveling emperor) he laughingly 
retorted with an excellent and appropriate story. 

Nor was this the only one. Evidently, like Lincoln, 
he believes that good stories temper the strain of official 
life. I had been warned he was interested in the 
Mayan antiquities of Yucatan, so took him an article 
thereon illustrated with views taken by Mrs. Lindbergh 
from an airplane. His knowledge of the subject was 
extraordinary. 

It was not to be expected that any discussion of the 
World War would enter into a conversation arranged to 


WITH HIS WIFE 
The former Kaiser out 
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A WOODCHOPPER 

Since being confined to 
Holland, where he lives 
in the house shown on 
the opposite page, 
Wilhelm II has sought 
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and saw on the trees 

of his estate. 


consider such a book as mine. Once only was it re- 
motely approached, and when my host spoke of hearing 
that some returned American soldiers announced at 
home they had espoused the wrong side, silence was 
the only reply possible for a guest who had worn an 
American uniform. We did not speak of the Lost 
Cause, but we did discuss the Lost Atlantis, whose 
literature he knows well, as he does also that of early 
Asiatic visitations of the American Continent. His 
theory of those prehistoric voyages is that there was a 
seafaring Malaysian race which provided transoceanic 
carriage for other more warlike tribes who were not 
mariners. Could his well-known ambitions for a 
greater German Navy have encouraged these studies of 
far earlier folk whose “future lay over the sea”? 


epee couLD be more up to date than the 
economics and practical politics talked by 
this amazing German when we came to discuss his 
break with the Iron Chancellor. He read through my 
chapter on the “Rising Tide of Socialism” and after 
making certain pencil annotations on the margin passed 
the few sheets to the secretary, who read and handed 
them back to me without comment. It would be indis- 
creet to quote the Kaiser’s exact words used in speak- 
ing of what he believes was Bismarck’s mistaken policy 
for meeting this shifting of Germany’s vote. It was 
evident that he felt that the aged statesman was more 
the rival than the minister of his young sovereign. 
Documents published since the War afford basis for 
believing that Bismarck wished his homeland to ap- 
proach the English system of government, where the 
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real power is vested in the ministry rather than in roy- 
alty. My text described the historic Cabinet meeting 
held after a serious strike of coal miners, when Bis- 
marck objected to the Kaiser reprimanding the mine 
owners but was unanimously overruled by his fellow 
Ministers. Of course that was the beginning of the end, 
but the autocratic old gentleman would not realize how 
radically his policy differed from the young Emperor’s. 

One of the pencil annotations put on my manuscript 
said that not only were the mine owners royally repri- 
manded, but also the strikers. Still, it is evident that 
the Kaiser, come to the throne when Socialism was be- 
ginning to loom large at the polls, could not support 
the attitude thereto of a Chancellor not yet sensing the 
new phenomenon’s power. The details upon this dif- 
ference of opinion, given me by the Kaiser, alone richly 
repaid my visit to Doorn. Nor do I think the world at 
large has yet appreciated the significance or scope of 
the difference between the Emperor and the Chancellor 
on this momentous issue. 


72 DOOR OPENED and luncheon was announced. 
Good heavens! Could it be possible I had al- 
ready been there an hour! “Of course, you will give 
me the pleasure of staying to lunch,” said the host, and 
the guest gladly assented. The Kaiser led the way next 
door into the back corner room on the garden, where 
in a semi-circle stood several men and one woman (the 
child’s governess), all members of the official house- 
hold. The hall door opened and in came the Empress, 
attended by a pretty daughter of about nineteen and a 
younger girl, evidently a great pet of the Emperor’s. 
“This is the General of this home,” said he, to the 
youngster’s great delight, and she perched on the side 
of his chair for a while during luncheon. 

I was formally presented to the Empress, whose 
charm of manner and command of English combined 
to win the esteem and regard of the stranger from 
across the seas. Here is the place to answer critics who 
question her title of Empress on the ground she was 
never crowned. Do they realize that neither was the 
Kaiser? Of course his immediate predecessor was not 
crowned, for Frederick came to the throne a dying 
man, and survived only three months. Plans were 
made for the coronation of Wilhelm II. but they were 
not consummated, perhaps because of the excessive 
cost. Who shall say this decision was not a wise one, 
given the rising tide of socialism in Germany at that 
time. 

We all passed into the dining room, following the 
Kaiser with the Kaiserin on his arm and her little 
daughter snuggled against his other side. The host sat 
at the center of the oblong table facing the garden, with 
his wife opposite him. Her full-length portrait faced 
the entrance door, and his, in field gray uniform with 
the rich orange sash of the Schwarzer Adler order, 
opposite hers. He seated me on his right, and then 
came the older daughter. Sometimes he conversed 
with me, sometimes we spoke across the table with the 
Empress. He always addressed the Kaiserin in beauti- 
fully clear German. If only all foreigners spoke their 
own tongue with such clarity of diction, how much 
easier it would be for others to qualify as accomplished 
linguists! 

The Empress asked what Americans thought of Lud- 
wig’s “Lincoln,” and one American guessed privately 
what she thought of Ludwig’s “July, 1914.” During 
lunch, as before it, the Kaiser’s conversation with me 
covered many topics. He was interested to learn of 
French political tendencies, of the Action Francaise 
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and its royalist party. But the subject upon which he 
was most emphatic was Mussolini, whose energy and 
tenacity of purpose he obviously admires. 

The Kaiser partook spavingly of the ample luncheon 
of few courses, drank little of the white wine, and tem- 
pered the red with water. After luncheon we passed 
out through the corner room, and on to the sitting room 
where we sat before lunch. Here excellent coffee was 
served. The Empress kindly showed me the room be- 
yond, the front-corner one—her own sitting room, a 
charming combination of yellow walls, Wedgwood pot- 
tery, and pleasing pastel portraits. One of them, by 
Quentin Latour of a Hohenzollern ancestor, was alto- 
gether lovely. The yellow, light blue, and pastel colors 
of this boudoir seemed together to spell springtime, with 
its sunshine and tender tints of young growing things. 

Back again in the center sitting room the Kaiser 
turned the talk to art topics, especially to mosaics. He 
expressed his regret at never having seen Ravenna, and 
particularly the tomb there of Galla Placidia. His 
royal mother, said he, had especially liked the mosaics 
of Monreale, on the hill outside Palermo in Sicily, and 
he was pleased by my comment that their gray-green 
tints resembled the walls within which we stood. Cof- 
fee seemed to stimulate his anecdotal faculty, and re- 
sulted in several excellent ones. He told of Andrew 
Carnegie exclaiming one day at Kiel that he would like 
to harness him (the Kaiser) and Roosevelt to the 
chariot of peace, and that he had replied, “With plea- 
sure, if it is a tandem with Roosevelt in the lead.” 
“Would it be indiscreet of me to use that excellent 
tale?” said I. “Not at all,” he replied, with a laugh, 
“so ahead and use it.” 

It was nearly half-past two before the Kaiser and 
Kaiserin withdrew, and his last act was to present me 
with the cardboard cylinder and book he had laid on 
the table at our interview’s opening. The former con- 
tained a signed colored picture of himself, and the book 
was one by Nowak, “Dritte Deutsche Kaisereich.” 


i HAD OF coURSE known that this Doorn visit 
would be for me a memorable one, but that it 
would prove so really delightful an experience was far 
beyond my expectations. Many things had been 
learned of great value in shaping a comparison of Bis- 
marck with Mussolini, and -also much else of earlier 
history and other lands. 

This interview was mentioned at two others that 
followed within a fortnight, one at the Bismarck coun- 
try house at Schénhausen, and one with President von 
Hindenburg, over his tea-table in the charming garden 
behind his official residence on the Wilhelmstrasse in 
Berlin. 

At the former it naturally evoked criticism of the 
Nowak book given me by the Kaiser, because the au- 
thor criticizes Bismarck. At the latter it resulted in re- 
spectful observations by the veteran General regarding 
his former chief, followed by several engaging remi- 
niscences. For example, he narrated some unpublished 
details about the ceremony of proclaiming the German 
Empire and its Emperor at Versailles, January 18, 1871, 
for which his regiment selected him to represent it. He 
humorously criticized Werner’s famous painting of that 
event hanging in the Berlin Zeughaus because “it only 
shows three mirrors of the Salle des Glaces, and Sec- 
ond Lieutenant von Hindenburg stood against the fifth 
mirror.” Decidedly, studying the history of Bismarck 
yields as interesting by-products among Germans, as 
does the study of Fascism’s Duce in the regenerated 
Italy that faces the world today. 
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Begins to Boil. 


Civil War 


in Brazil 


|. THE YEAR 1830 a series of sudden revolutions 
swept over Europe, liberalizing the settlements 
of the Congress of Vienna fifteen years before. During 
1930 an equally unheralded succession of revolts has 
been upsetting the status quo in Latin America; begin- 
ning with Bolivia, and spreading to Peru and the 
Argentine, with rumblings in Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, and 
elsewhere. In this case, however, political unrest is 
secondary to the worldwide economic depression— 
affecting Manchester cotton goods and Cuban sugar 
alike. And now Brazil has joined the insurgent ranks. 
Mightiest of the Latin American states, her internal 
difficulties are being thrashed out on a correspondingly 
grander scale. 

In area Brazil is bigger than the United States, and 
its population of 40,000,000 equals that of the rest of 
South America combined. Made up of twenty states, 
Brazil borders every South American country except 
Chile and Ecuador. The leading state—the “Prussia” of 
the confederation—is Sao Paulo, to which is adjacent 
the federal capital of Rio de Janeiro (population nearly 
2,000,000). Sao Paulo is the abode of the great coffee 
planters, grandees and arch-conservatives, who form an 
oligarchy with much influence in the federal govern- 
ment. The rival state of Rio Grande do Sul, in the ex- 
treme south, has attracted vigorous European immi- 
grants—German and Italian—by its more temperate 
climate. It is a territory settled by independent farm- 
ers and cattle-raisers, a hotbed of liberalism. 

The industrious German population of Rio Grande 
do Sul had an unpleasant time during the period of 
Brazilian participation in the World War. Fearing a 
Teutonic rising, the federal government decreed martial 
law and suppressed German-language newspapers. A 
number of prominent Germans were interned, and there 
was groundless fear that Teuto-Brazilians might attack 
pro-ally Uruguay to distract attention from European 
affairs. The half-million German colonists said little, 
but since that time they have been anti-governmental 
in feeling. 

Both Sao Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul are located in 
southeast Brazil. The great northern states are sparsely 
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inhabited by a population in part Indian and in part 
Negroid. Their influence in federal matters is not great, 
and much of their vast area is as yet unexplored. Their 
climate is equatorial and largely unfit for white settle- 
ment. Here are the great rubber plantations, but the 
Brazilian center of population is far south. 

Each Brazilian state has its President, levies its own 
particular export duties through a provincial assembly, 
maintains its private army, makes its own laws, and is 
in general self-sufficient. The federal government has 
steadily lost power since the establishment of the re- 
public, and there has been lack of progressive legisla- 
tion, though the death penalty was abolished in 1916. 

Historically, Brazil is entirely distinct from the other 
South American republics. It was a Portuguese colony 
from 1500 till 1822. The royal family of Braganza came 
to Rio de Janeiro in 1807, when Napoleon invaded the 
mother country of Portugal. From Rio the King of 
Portugal ruled until his return to Europe; and it was 
under his son, as constitutional Emperor, that Brazil 
became independent. In 1889 the Empire turned into a 
republic, which closely copied the United States Consti- 
tution. Brazil never felt drawn to Spanish America, 
and for this reason has cultivated close relations with 
ourselves—the other great non-Spanish power. It 
promptly followed us into the World War, is closely knit 
to us in business, and admires our achievements. 

Until recently there was but one political party in 
Brazil—the Conservative Republican—strongly capital- 
istic, but with no very clearly defined program. The 
only political elements were those in power, and those 
aspiring thereto; the successful aspirants becoming 
“machine” Conservatives. Their sway resembled that 
of the Fascist party in Italy. 

Four years ago there arose a liberal or democratic 
opposition group, claiming no leaders but “the people.” 
Here were sown the seeds of the present revolt. But 
as late as 1929, 59 out of 63 senators were Conserva- 
tives; while in the Chamber of Deputies, 195 Conserva- 
tives glared at 17 liberals! The present President, Dr. 
Washington Luiz, is a Conservative and a native of Sao 
Paulo; as is the president-elect Dr. Julio Prestes. The 
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latter, as President of Sao Paulo, defeated Getulio Var- 
gas, President of Rio Grande do Sul, for the national 
presidency in an exceedingly bitter election on March 
1. The vote stood: Prestes, 1,300,000; Vargas, 600,000. 
Dr. Prestes is scheduled to take office on November 15. 

This president-elect is a gentleman of highly pre- 
possessing appearance, aged 48. Trained as a lawyer, he 
has been both state and federal deputy, chairman of 
the federal finance committee, party leader, and civic 
worker. His enemies accuse him of being the political 
tool of Dr. Luiz. Last June, in his capacity of president- 
to-be, he paid a goodwill visit to the United States. 
Accompanied by his son Fernando, he was received by 
President Hoover at the White House. It was a cour- 
teous response to Mr. Hoover’s South American tour, 
following his election in 1928. 


B: POLITICS ASIDE, the coffee industry of Brazil 
has come upon evil days. And as goes coffee, 
so goes the nation; for four-fifths of the world’s supply 
comes from Sao Paulo and lesser adjacent states. 
There has been terrific overproduction, and last year 
some 27,000,000 bags lay in warehouses uncalled for. 
The government tried to stabilize the market by erecting 
huge storage plants, and advances were made to the 
producers so that they might keep excessive supplies 
out of circulation. But all to no avail. Today the price 
of coffee has dropped by half; and sugar has also be- 
come too plentiful as Cuba can testify. Unfortunate 
Brazil is the fourth largest producer of cane sugar. 
Even rubber is overproduced. And while North Ameri- 
cans severely criticise their President for bad business 
conditions, South Americans have this year resorted to 
their automatic rifles. 

The United States has long been Brazil’s best cus- 
tomer; and Brazil, on her part, relies heavily upon the 
products of American industry. In 1928 we supplied 
27 per cent. of all Brazilian imports, including primarily 
motor cars, petroleum products, motion pictures, wheat 
flour, and agricultural and 
industrial machinery. In 
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clined in value. American investors have actually ad- 
vanced $232,422,496 during the past five years, and the 
quoted value of those issues is now $151,074,622—an 
apparent loss to our citizens of $81,347,874. Brazil has 
borrowed American capital for guaranteed national, 
state, municipal, and governmental purposes. 

As to the war itself, which has assumed the aspect of 
a veritable military conflict, reports have been con- 
flicting because of stringent censorship. Sao Paulo, 
the federal government, and the bulk of the nation op- 
posed Rio Grande do Sul, and the allied Mina Geraes 
(a mining center), and Parahyba. The states of Santa 
Catharina and Parana also inclined to the liberal side. 
The federal government offered mediation, but the 
rebels refused it. President Luiz declared martial 
law, and 400,009 troops were called out for defense. 

Sao Paulo was menaced on two fronts, north and 
south. To the south is Rio Grande do Sul, with Santa 
Catharina and Parana intervening. To the north is Mina 
Geraes, a liberal stronghold. The coastal cities of Natal 
and Pernambuco fell quickly to the insurgents, and 
various naval and flying units deserted to their cause. 
Federal troop detachments, stationed in the insurgent 
states, also entered the liberal service. The federals 
and Sao Paulists struck northward at Mina Geraes, 
which has no seacoast and is cut off from the powerful 
liberal elements of the south. 

On the liberal side there were three former Presi- 
dents of Brazil, as well as state Presidents, senators, and 
deputies. Dr. Vargas, the defeated presidential candi- 
date of last March, took an active part. Turning over 
the presidency of Rio Grande do Sul to a subordinate, 
he departed for the front just after his armies captured 
important Joinville. The liberals marched under red 
flags, but their leaders hastened to announce that the 
color had no connection with communism. Meanwhile 
the United States sent south the 10,000-ton cruiser 
Pensacola, for the protection of American citizens. 

There is a marked difference between the Brazilian 

conflict and the revolt re- 
cently staged in the Argen- 








turn, we purchased 46 per 
cent. of all Brazilian exports, 
nearly two-thirds of which 
consisted of coffee shipments. 
So phenomenal has been the 
success of the coffee planta- 
tions in Sao Paulo that 
countless zealous imitators 
followed suit in the neigh- 
boring states—one reason for 
overproduction. 

Brazilian finances have 
been greatly stabilized under 
the presidency of Dr. Luiz, 
who cut down expenditures 
and improved the fiscal ma- 
chinery. He obtained a bal- 
anced budget for the first 
time in 1927, previous years Aires 
having been marred by re- T{ REPUBLIC 
peated deficits. In 1929 there 0 
was a budget surplus of 
nearly $3,000,000 and a 
marked reduction in foreign 
indebtedness. Economic de- 
pression during the past 
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tine. In the Argentine a 
military junta drove out the 
democratic dictatorship of 
Dr. Irigoyen’s Radical party, 
staging a political coup 
d'état of orthodox type. In 
Brazil the cleavage is largely 
geographical—one group of 
organized states against an- 
other, with Sao Paulo and 
Rio Grande as leaders. 
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appear three possible solu- 
tions of the war between the 
Brazilian states. First, a com- 
plete victory for conservative 
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government; second, a tri- 
umph for liberal Rio Grande 
do Sul, which would then 
dominate the federal govern- 
ment; third, the secession of 
Rio Grande do Sul (and per- 
haps Santa Catharina and 
Parana) to form an inde- 
pendent South American re- 
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New Germany Serves Notice 
BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


Se I LAST wrRoTE here, 
all European attention 
has been concentrated upon the - 
amazing and ominous results of 
the general election in Germany. 
Nowhere is this election misun- 
derstood. In all quarters it is in- 
terpreted as meaning that post- 
war Germany, the new Germany 
we all talked about so glibly in 
the period of Locarno, has defi- 
nitely served notice upon Europe 
and the world. 

In the examination of the 
problem presented by this Ger- 
man action, there are three obvi- 
ous steps: First, to consider the 
results themselves. Second, the 
reasons for them. Third, the im- 
mediate and eventual implications. In a word, to con- 
sider what happened, why it happened, and what it 
means. 

What happened is simply explained. In the old 
Reichstag there were 491 members. In the new there 
will be 576. This means that something over five mil- 
lion more Germans voted in 1930 than in 1928. In the 
former election, the revolutionary parties (the com- 
munists and fascists) together with the extreme Na- 
tionalists of the Hugenberg stripe, captured 102 seats. 
In the September election they expanded this to 224. 

By contrast the republican parties—the so-called 
Weimar bloc, which were in a majority at the Weimar 
National Assembly and made the constitution—declined 
from 238 to 231 seats. As the other Catholic party, the 
Bavarian Peoples, frequently works with the center, 
it is possible to group it with the 
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Dictatorship—the modern nightmare 
From U/k, Berlin 


which with the aid of the Bava- 
rian Peoples constituted a major- 
ity in the last house, are in a de- 
cisive minority in the new. 
Even if supported by Strese- 
mann’s old party, the Peoples, 
they would still count but 280 
and remain a minority. But the 
Peoples party has pronounced 
against such a coalition, the 
Grand Coalition of German po- 
litical phrase. 

But the alternative—a com- 
bination of the fascists, National- 
ists, Center, Bavarian Peoples, 
Peoples, and moderate National- 
ists—would count but 270 seats. 
=~ Jt would be in a still more obvi- 

ous minority, even if the Nation- 
alists could for any length of time work with the fas- 
cists, who advocate a dictatorship but not a return of 
the old monarchy. Such codperation is extremely un- 
likely. 

Meantime, Germany has been governed for the past 
year by a cabinet based upon a combination of the so- 
called bourgeois parties—the Center, Bavarian Peoples, 
Peoples, and Democrat now become the States party. 
This combination numbered 147 seats in the old house, 
and holds 137 in the new; but it was able to keep its 
place only through the benevolent neutrality of the 
Social Democratic party and a moderate wing of the 
Nationalists. When this double support was withdrawn 
it was put in the minority and an election followed. 

Today a renewal of this bloc would be difficult. The 
Social Democrats have indicated a willingness to renew 
their old attitude, but the Peo- 
ples party have indicated their 








republican bloc, although its 





members are not strictly speak- 
ing of the same stripe. Thus the 
four republican parties declined 
from 254 to 250. 

Finally the moderate National- 
ists, those belonging to Strese- 
mann’s old Peoples party and to 
the moderate and anti-Hugen- 
berg faction, together fell from 85 
seats to 35. I add the table at the 
right, of the division of seats in 
the two Reichstags, as it is of 
patent interest. 

Thus tabulated the statistical 
aspect of the results is clear. The 
revolutionary parties gained 122 
seats, the republicans lost 4, and 
the moderate Nationalists lost 


Revolutionary: 
Communist 


Republican: 

Social Democrat 
Loo" ae aren 
Democrat (State) 


Bavarian Peoples 


Moderate Nationalists: 


DIVISION OF REICHSTAG SEATS 


reluctance to join in what would, 
after all, be another form of the 
Grand Coalition. 

The German election then, 
while marking an enormous gain 
for the revolutionary parties, has 
left the Reichstag situation in the 
same utter chaos. The parties 
which follow the gospel of Lenin 
on the one hand and of Mussolini 
on the other, have added more 
than a hundred seats to the total. 
The republican parties have 
stood still. The Nationalists, who 
would go back to the Hohenzol- 
lerns, have lost ground, though 
the extremists among them have 
gained at the expense of the 
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moderates. Finally, the party of 
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Stresemann has met disaster and fallen into hands un- 
friendly to the old policy of the man of Locarno. 

On the basis of the figures, neither the revolutionary 
nor the republican parties can command a majority. 


But either group can pretty surely block the other. _ 


The business of government can, then, be conducted 
only by some form of dictatorship—that which now ex- 
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ists and represents a combination of the republican 
parties, or that which would follow a fascist putsch and 
rest upon a combination of Nationalists and fascists. 
The latter form of dictatorship would have to be pre- 
ceded by some form of violence, but the present form 
may easily lead to violence because of its lack of any 
majority to do business. 


Why It Happened 


W = ONE TURNS to consider the reasons for 
the result, the explanation for a sudden in- 
crease of more than 6,000,000 votes in the totals of the 
revolutionary parties, it is clear that there are three 
factors of perhaps equal importance—namely, hard 
times, general disgust with a parliamentary system 
which has not worked, and revolt against conditions 
imposed upon Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, 
both financial and territorial. 

As to the hard-times factor, Germany has today more 
than 3,000,000 unemployed. She is suffering far more 
acutely than the United States from the world depres- 
sion, perhaps more than any other country with the ex- 
ception of Britain. This period of hard times follows 
all too quickly after the long period of misery, which 
culminated in the inflation crisis and finds the people 
without any considerable resources to meet the strain. 
This inevitable hardship probably pretty thoroughly 
explains the gain of twenty-two seats by the commun- 
ists and the loss of nine by the socialists and is a repe- 
tition of similar circumstances in other years. 

As to the second factor, Germany, it must be recalled, 
lived up to the World War under the most efficient ad- 
ministrative system known to the world. The prestige 
of the government itself was sufficient to prevent any 
obstructive tactics in the Reichstag. As a consequence, 
between 1871 and 1914 Germany enjoyed the most 
amazing march to prosperity known to any people ever, 
with the possible exception of the American. 

Under the old régime government functioned. It 
functioned at an exceedingly high level of efficiency, 
and this government was associated in the German 
mind with military victories in the past and economic 
achievement in the present. By contrast the govern- 
ment which followed the Revolution, and had to liqui- 
date the lost War, has been steadily identified with 
German misfortune. It has been compelled to agree to 
foreign demands which humiliated the German spirit 
and, through reparations, imposed enormous burdens. 

Again, as a consequence of the hopeless incoherence 
of the German party system, responsible government 
has been practically impossible, and sessions of the 
Reichstag have been no more than long petty quarrels 
and maneuvers in which national interest was subordi- 
nated to the most ignoble partisan ends. All cabinets 
rested necessarily upon a bloc made up of parties hav- 
ing irreconcilable programs, and the necessary com- 
promises ended in almost complete negation. 

Thus for eleven years the German people, after gen- 
erations of experience with efficient government, have 
been compelled to exist under a form of administration 
lacking authority, dignity, and power. They have been 
woefully misgoverned. Their finances have been 
wretchedly handled. They have never recaptured a 
fraction of the old prosperity; and along with misery 
and incoherence at home have gone humiliation and 
submission abroad. Quite naturally the German peo- 
ple, in ever increasing numbers, have been disgusted 


with their present form of government. In their eyes it 
was more or less forced upon them by their victorious 
enemies and by the least patriotic of their own citizens. 

Finally the question of the peace treaty assumes in 
German eyes the responsibility for much if not all of 
the economic misery and the national incoherence. 
Germany’s financial plight is put down alike to the ex- 
actions imposed by the reparations bill and to the 
loss of rich territories—notably the great industrial area 
of Upper Silesia. The German people in vast majority 
believe that their situation cannot be retrieved until 
they recover old frontiers in the East and scrap the 
reparations clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Thus Hitler and his fascists were able to appeal to 
the great body of German discontent and to the imagi- 
nation of the youth now coming to manhood. His pro- 
gram envisaged repudiation of the war debt, revision 
of the territorial clauses of the peace treaties to insure 
the recovery of the Polish Corridor and Upper Silesia, 
union of Austria with the Reich, and removal of the 
unequal disarmament conditions of the settlement. 

Despite all the other absurdities of the Hitler pro- 
gram, these things were clear and in the German mind 
right and reasonable. Nor was there lacking an appeal 
in his plan for a dictatorship. Governmentally the situ- 
ation had become well nigh intolerable. If the ex- 
ample of Mussolini did not enlist unanimous approval, 
nevertheless the German people were now passionately 
eager for a government which could govern at home. 
They were infinitely weary of foreign payments ex- 
torted at a moment when domestic misery was uni- 
versal, and unanimously unwilling to accept perma- 
nently the territorial mutilation which separated East 
Prussia and Danzig from the Reich. 

This German state of mind did not bear any relation 
to the older question of monarchy versus republic. The 
Hitler program did not envisage a return to Potsdam by 
an imitation of Rome. This is one of the most striking 
and significant of all the circumstances attending the 
rise of the national fascists, the “Nazis” of the German 
street phrase. The old Nationalists were monarchial, 
the new national fascists are for a dictator. The old 
Nationalists were for the restoration of an ancient dyn- 
asty. The new are for the control of a strong man, 
without regard to birth. Hitler, himself a_brick- 
layer, carries on the Mussolini tradition absolutely. 


- 1928 the fascists polled 800,000 votes, and this 
year their total was close to 6,500,000.- They 
enlisted most of the youth, the new voters, an amazing 
proportion of the women. They drew equally from 
labor and from capital. They supplied an immediate 
opportunity for the expression of a national discontent, 
even more a national revolt, against things as they are. 

It would be idle to ignore the fact that the republican 
régime and the parliamentary system in Germany are 
in danger. Perhaps they are doomed, since the very 
results of the election insure continuance of the chaos 











against which the German people cried out, while the 
prospect of world economic recovery in a brief time is 
not too bright. All the conditions which produced the 
amazing explosion are perpetuated by the economic and 
political circumstances of the present time. 

Apart from the domestic significance—the threat to 
the republican régime—what do the results of the Ger- 
man election mean to the world in general? The mea- 
sure must be the various details of the fascist program, 
which were more or less generally reéchoed by all the 
party platforms and by the orators of every group. 

Repudiation of the war debts means immediately the 
end of the payment of $500,000,000 annually, half of 
which goes to France and a quarter to Britain. This in 
its turn insures a repudiation by France and Italy of 
their debts to Britain and the United States. And this 
leaves Britain, now in the depths of an economic. de- 
pression of almost unequalled proportions, saddled with 
a debt to the United States involving payments of 
nearly $200,000,000 annually. Given-the present cir- 
cumstances, then, nothing is more certain than that any 
British government would be forced to ask Washing- 
ton for a moratorium; and payments would be resumed, 
if at all, only after a return of prosperity. 

But repudiation means something else, it means 
throwing the whole question of debts into the fire 
again. German repudiation of the fascist type would 
be a wanton and wilful scrapping of the Young Plan, 
which would unmistakably leave Germany open to 
sanctions. Would France undertake to reoccupy the 
Rhineland to compel payment? Improbable as this 
may be, it is not entirely impossible, given the fears 
which have been excited in France by the fascist phe- 
nomenon. It is only a few weeks since French garri- 
sons left the Rhine, and already Germany is showing 
evidence of her purpose to scrap the treaty. 

But the demand for a revision of the peace treaty in 
the matter of the Eastern Frontiers is far more serious. 
What Germany asks is that Poland shall surrender or 
be made to surrender territories in which there are 
more than 1,500,000 Poles and little more than 500,000 
Germans, or 750,000 if Danzig be included. In addition 
the Polish surrender must include all access to the sea 
over her own territory 
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the union of Austria with the Reich, would just as 
fatally isolate Czechoslovakia from the outside world 
as the suppression of the Corridor would the Poles. 

Revision of the peace treaties in their territorial 
clauses means war, then, for as long into the future as 
it is possible to see today. Talk about such a revision 
ignores the simple fact that revision being impossible by 
any means save force, what the proponents of revision 
are actually advocating is a new conflict. This in the 
nature of things would be general, and might extend 
over the whole European continent. 

It is conceivable that Germany can attain her wish 
and get rid of the reparations debts without war in no 
long time. It is equally possible that eventually the 
union of Austria and the Reich will happen more by 
the force of events than by any act of violence. But 
revision of the frontiers of Poland, of Czechoslovakia, 
of Rumania, of Yugoslavia, with the consent of the 
Poles, Czechoslovaks, and Southern Slavs is always and 
forever out of the question, save in such minor detail as 
to leave the main issue untouched. 


? WOULD BE silly and unjust to interpret this Ger- 
man will as a new evidence of that old 
spirit we once denounced. The peace treaties destroyed 
the territorial unity of Germany. The Corridor is as 
preposterous from the German point of view as would 
be a Canadian corridor separating Boston from New 
York. The Danzig Free State is as unreasonable from 
the same standpoint as the erection of Liverpool into 
a free city within the customs area of the Irish Free 
State. 

But the notion that it is possible or reasonable to ask 
the Poles to surrender territory in which their fellow 
Slavs number a million and a half, and outnumber the 
Germans by two to one, is equally fantastic. 

It is entirely possible, even likely, that the present 
German Chancellor will be able to hang on, that a 
coalition cabinet supported by the socialists end backed 
by the authority and prestige of Hindenburg may ride 
the present storm. At all events, as I write, that is the 
turn things seem to be taking. It is equally possible 
that the effect of the present scare upon German busi- 

ness and finance may 





and the single great coal 
region of the republic, that 
of Upper Silesia. 

Such a double sacrifice 
no Pole, no Polish govern- 
ment, no Polish statesman 
could even consider. But 
if Poland refuses, as she 
would, just as certainly as 
the United States would 
refuse to give back South- 
ern California to Mexico, 
then the German demand 
can be satisfied only in 
one of two ways. By a 
combined military opera- 
tion of all Europe against 
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bring conservative opinion 
to the support of the ex- 
isting régime. It is even 
possible that Hitler and 
his crowd, brought into 
the government, may be 
compelled to show mod- 
eration. 

But above all else rises 
the fact that the whole 
German people are re- 
solved to repudiate the 
reparation debts and to 
2h obtain revision of the 
>> eastern frontiers. The 

first of these purposes in- 

volves a tremendous 
¢33~) financial upset leading to 
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Poland, which is of course 
absurd, or by a German 
attack upon Poland, which 
is war. 

In the latter event French alliance with Poland and 
French concern for national security would compel 
France to join in the struggle. And the same consid- 
erations would push the Czechs upon a similar course, 
because the other fascist plank, that which demands 





By Low, in the London Evening Standard an eventual loss for the 
LITTLE ADOLF TRIES ON THE KAISER'S MOUSTACHE 


United States of its war 
claims, amounting now to 
more than $6,000,000,000. The second leads straight to 
war if it is to be realized. Once proclaimed this pur- 
pose creates an unrest which must postpone, if it does 
not finally prevent, further steps toward the reorgari- 
zation of peace in Europe. 
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The full meaning of the German election was not 
overlooked at Geneva where Briand had gone to fur- 
ther nis project of Pan-Europe. Literally this project 
was still-born. At home the rising tide of national ap- 
prehension, voiced by Raymond Poincaré himself, vis- 
ibly compromised Briand’s position; and in Geneva talk 
of internationalism, in the face of the German explosion 
of nationalism, became academic and even absurd. A 
committee to consider and report was the best that 
could be obtained. 

The utter helplessness of the League in the face of a 
rising peril to European peace was disclosed in unmis- 
takable colors. Its business was to prevent war, pri- 
marily by organizing peace. But organization of peace 
involved the reduction of the causes of war, the solution 
of war-breeding controversies, the reconciliation of 
peoples; and while Geneva talked academic platitudes 
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Berlin, Rome, Paris, Warsaw discussed grim realities. 
No regular session of the Assembly of the League has 
been so discouraging and so lacking in results, since 
MacDonald came to Geneva in 1924. He began then 
that series of brilliant meetings which culminated, after 
Locarno, in the entrance of Germany into the League 
and the association of Briand, Stresemann; and Cham- 
berlain in what then seemed a hopeful program of 
European reconciliation and reorganization. 
Stresemann is dead and his country has repudiated 
his policy. Chamberlain has disappeared from office, 
and his policy has been quite as completely scrapped by 
his Labor successor. Briand remains, but his home 
front visibly crumbles. He is the last of the great Lo- 
carnians. But the appropriations France is now mak- 
ing for the fortification of her eastern frontiers show 
how much is left of her far-famed spirit of Locarno. 


The Imperial Conference 


Sx ONLY TO the German election in interest 
have been the sessions of the Imperial Con- 
ference, which are continuing as I write. For the fu- 
ture of the Empire this meeting has manifest impor- 
tance, but for the immediate present in England its 
possibilities seem of even greater importance. Never- 
theless, the gathering represents only one more attempt 
to square the circle. 

It would obviously be of immense mutual value, if 
the dominions could find a market for their raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs in the British Isles and if the 
manufacturers of Great Britain could find an equally 
exclusive market in the various dominions. But then 
it would be necessary for the dominions to sacrifice 
their industries and for the British to tax their food. 

Neither is practicable. Every dominion is engaged 
in building up its own industrial system. Canada has 
progressed farthest, but all are making the effort. Yet 
Britain buys far more than half her food and raw ma- 
terials outside the empire, and sells a still greater pro- 
portion of her manufactures to non-dominion countries. 

If the dominions were given free entrance to the 
British market, and all other countries forced to pay 
tariff duties, it would mean taxing food coming into 
Great Britain. To meet a higher cost of food British 
wages would have to be advanced; and this increase 
would make more difficult the already heavy task of 
meeting German competition in steel and iron, French 
and Italian competition in textiles, and American com- 
petition in everything. 

Empire Free Trade, the war cry of the Beaverbrook 
and Rothermere press, is in its way just as futile a pro- 
posal for abolishing unemployment in Britain as treaty 
revision is in Germany. At the moment the dominions 
are giving British manufacturers a considerable prefer- 
ence in tariffs. Outside of the real or nominal protec- 
tion of the British fleet, they are getting no compensat- 
ing favor in return. 

Herzog for South Africa and Bennett for Canada have 
already served notice that they will not be able to con- 
tinue this unilateral system unless Britain is prepared 
to reciprocate. But the larger portion of the Labor 
Party, a majority of the Liberals, and at least a sen- 
sible minority of the Tories are totally opposed to a 
tariff on food. If Ramsay MacDonald has leaned 
toward such a step, recommended by political expedi- 
ency, Philip Snowden, the ablest single member of the 
Labor Cabinet, who holds the key position of Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer, stands squarely against such a 
step. He is prepared to resign and split the party, 
which remains committed to free trade in foodstuffs, at 
least. 

Beaverbrook and Rothermere have split the Tory 
party. They have embarrassed and perhaps hopelessly 
compromised the position of Stanley Baldwin. They 
may presently force him out and drive their party into 
some positive declaration. But what lies back of all 
this is the despair which has entered into the British 
mind as a result of the steadily worsening economic 
situation. Unemployment has doubled in a year, and 
now on the edge of winter, when seasonal conditions 
will begin to swell the total, it is already approximately 
2,200,000. Taking care of the unemployed costs Britain 
above $500,000,000 annually, and that is a direct tax 
upon industry. 

Just as Hitler in Germany has been able to capital- 
ize the failure of all the older parties, the failure of the 
republican system itself, to produce prosperity or or- 
derly government, Beaverbrook and Rothermere with 
their vast press organization have been able to arouse 
public opinion and political agitation. Moreover, the 
political aspect of Empire Free Trade is as appealing as 
the economic is attractive. A new basis for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations is to be discovered and the 
ties of common allegiance are to be cemented by those 
of common material interest. 

All of this is alluring. It is precisely the prospectus 
to catch the British mind in its present mood, when the 
sense of declining prestige in the world is only less 
strong than that of lost prosperity. But the difficulty 
is that both the political and economic tides run against 
the project. The dominions have in the decade since 
the War marched far toward actual independence. In 
London, at this present session, they have obtained 
from a Labor Cabinet the recognition of their right to 
secede. They are now free countries associated with 
the United Kingdom in a single imperial system which 
depends purely upon the voluntary assent of each sepa- 
rate partner. Any dominion can leave the circle at any 
time, save India. British opinion is still adamant 
against granting her even full dominion status. 

The sentimental tie is strong. Neither Canada nor 
Australia, much less Newfoundland and New Zealand, 
has any thought of secession, and such an undertaking 
in South Africa would produce civil war. Yet strong as 
this tie is, one must note the paradox that every eco- 
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nomic and political incident in the empire since the 
War has contributed to widen the actual gap. Ail do- 
minions have become nationally conscious, not im- 
perially concerned. The recent election of a Conserva- 
tive government in Canada was concomitant with the 
election promise of the leader of that party, anciently 
identified with the imperial sentiment, to put Canadian 
interests first, even in dealing with the Mother Country. 

It is perhaps an odd suggestion, but it is not beyond 
the bounds of reason that Britain, herself, may yet in- 
sist upon possessing the right of secession. Increasingly 
for ten years her situation in Europe has been handi- 
capped and her independence of action hamstrung by 
dominion circumstances. The British Foreign Secre- 
tary at the League of Nations can propose nothing, 
agree to nothing, support nothing, until the laborious 
consultation ,with the dominions is completed—and 
rarely then because the dominions share the American 
view of the wisdom of isolation. Yet British interests 
have in the past and may at any moment in the future 
require vigorous activity in European affairs, and not 
isolation. 

What has happened in the Empire is not merely that 
the dominions have asserted and established a quasi- 
independent situation, but that Britain has been 
brought step by step to sacrifice hers. When the Presi- 
dent of the United States undertakes a foreign negotia- 
tion, he is not bound to confer with the governors of 
all of the states of the union and be guided by their 
official views. But this is the present plight of the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister vis-a-vis the dominions. 

There is still another aspect to the question of Em- 
pire Free Trade. It is not merely a case of the Mother 
Country and the dominions, but there is also the ques- 
tion of the tariff relations of the dominions themselves. 
Canada has no mind to suffer the dairy and agricultural 
products of Australasia to undersell her own in the 
home market. And that is what Empire Free Trade 
would mean. All these independent dominions may 
preserve a deep and abiding sense of loyalty and affec- 
tion for the Mother Country, but there is no similar tie 
uniting Australia with Canada, New Zealand with New- 
foundland, or all four with the Irish Freé State. Not 
only that, but domestic circumstances in one have dic- 
tated policies enormously disadvantageous to others, 
not alone in the matter of tariff. Thus exclusion of 
Indian immigrants by South Africa and Australia is 
resented in India quite as much as American exclusions 
of Chinese and Japanese in these two Asiatic countries. 

The British Empire is not collapsing because of the 
aspiration of any of the more considerable dominions to 
follow the example of the Thirteen Colonies or of any 
purpose on the part of the British themselves to prevent 
such imitation. In its present mood Britain will still 
fight to hold India, because no Briton can quite con- 
ceive of his country’s place in the world and its eco- 
nomic situation at home, if these 350,000,000 of peoples 
and the vast Indian market are removed from his con- 
trol. And in this state of mind, the Briton is pro- 
foundly influenced by the conviction that separation, 
which would mean economic disaster for himself, would 
mean ruin complete and all-embracing for India. 


Oe THE BRITISH are prepared to submit 
to the inevitable. Nevertheless they would 
welcome some sort of perpetuation of the traditional 
relation, which would at the same time be politically 
valuable and economically profitable. If the empire tie 
goes, Britain is a small country, a second-class power, a 
sort of magnified Holland. For such a destiny she is 


hopelessly overpopulated and overindustrialized. Yet 
it is precisely in this direction that she is tending. Her 
population has become stationary and will shortly de- 
cline sharply. Measured by unemployment there are at 
least 10,000,000 too many people in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. 

However significant or accidental it may be, I do find 
Englishmen of my acquaintance already accepting the 
prospect of national diminution calmly, and their eyes 
are not dazzled by the latest imperial program. So far 
from any deep seated resentment of the talk of seces- 
sion in the Dominions, there is patent resentment at the 
degree to which Britain has been subordinated to the 
empire. There is here no acceptance of the idea of de- 
cadence, in its narrower sense; on the contrary there is 
a firm faith that a new Britain will rise with still an- 
other mission not less considerable in human history 
than that of the past. But it will not be imperial, it 
will not even be United Kingdom, primarily; rather it 
will be English with no apologies either to the Welsh 
Wizard or the Scotch Pacifist. 

Today, of course, such views are under the surface. 
If you read the British press you are bound to believe 
that a new policy, namely Empire Free Trade, is going 
to produce a new imperial unity. But brilliant as is the 
prospectus, the slightest examination of British opinion 
of the solid sort indicates that although there is a con- 
siderable area of hope there is little or none of faith. 

This is not to say that now or shortly a British Gov- 
ernment, Labor or Tory, may not be driven by the pres- 


» sure of hard times to make some sort of experiment in 


Empire Free Trade. Today it would appear that the 
dominion prescription, which amounts to what we call 
reciprocity, would be tried. This would mean direct 
bargains between Britain and individual dominions, 
leaving the intra-imperial situation unchanged. But 
as most of the dominions are competitors in the Brit- 
ish market, the problem would be difficult, and dis- 
criminatory duties between dominions are bound to 
lead to trouble. 


= TWO COUNTRIES most affected by the present 
industrial and economic crisis in the world, 
Britain and Germany, are each in their way striving for 
political remedies, which have an economic disguise. 
Germany would abolish reparations, revise the peace 
treaties and, if Hitler be heeded, conquer Russia and 
exploit it. Britain would join with the dominions in 
setting up a new Roman Empire or another United 
States of America, but without precisely the circum- 
stance that permitted Rome and America to succeed, 
namely a geographical unity and a foreign menace to 
provide a community of interest. 

But the odd circumstance is that Britain has every- 
thing that Germany alleges is necessary to her prosper- 
ous existence. The British empire is enormous, it has 
vast empty spaces still to be filled. Save in India and 
South Africa there is no racial or political barrier which 
makes association unlikely. Certainly there is no such 
situation as Germany faces, with Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and France on her frontiers—and a vast Russia to 
conquer, if Hitler is to have his way. 

Yet so far the British thing has not worked. British 
unemployment marches with German, British depres- 
sion is the same. Since German, French, and Italian 
debt payments match the British payment to America, 
this is not a factor in British depression, although Ger- 
mans believe it is the cause of their own. And this 
paradox is not the least interesting circumstance in the 
world today. 
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By SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


T= PARLOR CAR window observer and philoso- 
pher must always be taken cum grano salis. 
There are, however, some advantages in a rapid con- 
tinuous survey of so complex a matter as world affairs, 
especially in these days of swift change and confusion 
in an uprooted economic world. 

It was a privilege to make a four months’ tour around 
the world, three of them spent in the Far East under 
the auspices, semi-official in character, of the Japan 
Tourist Bureau, the Japanese Government Railways, 
the Japan Hotel Association, and the Japanese Steam- 
ship Lines. It was also a privilege and a pleasure to 
represent the Review or Reviews in a delightful com- 
pany of magazine editors and writers, eighteen in all, 
from more than a score of leading American publica- 
tions, and to meet numerous appreciative readers of 
the Review or Reviews all around the world. 

The varied interests and experiences in many coun- 
tries of such writers, and the public which they rep- 
resented and sought to serve, were in themselves a 
stimulus of no usual sort. We enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of diplomatic intercourse in many lands without 
any of its obligations and responsibilities, and with per- 
fect freedom of movement, study, and observation. 

As a party we had first about two weeks together 
crossing the Pacific on one of the.new Japanese liners, 
the motor ship Asama Maru, of the N, Y. K. Line, with 
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a day of delightful sight-seeing and hospitality in 
Honolulu. These new motor ships, luxurious and com- 
fortable, introduce the traveler to the Orient, while yet 
on board, to a new type of life. More than half of the 
ship’s passengers in the first cabin were Japanese. Not 
only did they unite with the intelligent captain and 
other officers of the line in providing daily entertain- 
ment, marvelously revealing concerning things Japa- 
nese and Oriental, but one might have supposed that 
every one of them was a member of a reception com- 
mittee appointed by the Japanese Government, so fully 
did they express the courtesy and charm of the Japa- 
nese people. 

Honolulu twenty-five years ago was little more than 
an unimportant sea-station. It has been transformed, 
as have most other parts of the Hawaiian Islands, by 
the enthusiasm and enterprise of its leading citizens, 
into a progressive, wide-awake community, alert to its 
responsibilities, and conscious of its increasing place in 
world affairs. ; 

Here we met the former Governors Carter, Frear, 
Farrington, the present Governor Judd, and Mayor 
Wilson, and a reception committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The committee assembled a score or more 
of the prominent business men, editors, corporation offi- 
cials, presidents of the Chinese and Japanese Chambers 
of Commerce, the Consul-General of Japan and others 
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JAPAN INVITED a group of American 
writers to inspect its blossoms and tem- 
ples, its mountains and cities, its factories 
and folkways. The author, a member of 
the group, is a distinguished scholar from 
Columbia University. His article shows 
you today's Land of the Rising Sun. 


to interpret the life and problems of Hawaii to us. The 
committee provided every facility (including an eighty- 
mile tour by auto on the Island of Oahu) for giving us 
glimpses of the customs and industries of the mixed but 
harmonious and industrious population. 

Garlanded with the leis or wreaths of flowers with 
which we were decorated on arrival in port, we in- 
spected the cultivation and packing of pineapples in the 
up-to-date plantations and factories of Mr. C. F. Dole, 
and visited some of the sugar plantations as well. We 
were entertained at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel and at 
the Cooper Ranch where we saw bits of the native so- 
cial life, heard the characteristic songs and ukulele 
music of Hawaii, and witnessed native dances and the 
aquatic and athletic sports that make Hawaii Amer- 
ica’s outlying playground in the Pacific: It is a pos- 
session which is an economic asset—not a liability—to 
our nation. 

As the headquarters of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions are located in Honolulu, we had an opportunity 
to confer with J. Merle Davis, its director, and to get 
much valuable material from the Kyoto Conference of 
1929. This prepared the way for understanding some 
of the problems of the countries of the Orient which we 
were to visit. 

Japan is indeed a land of surprises. Whether the 
traveler arrives merely on pleasant leisure and frivolity 
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AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE 


Like San Francisco, Tokyo has completely rebuilt itself after 
earthquake and fire that laid it waste, in 1923. 


bent, or whether he comes on serious business, 
he receives the same courteous smile. Usually 
he finds that in some mysterious way his com- 
ing is anticipated and prepared for, however 
little he may have known himself of the time, 
events or circumstances which may have occa- 
sioned the visit. The innate love of beauty of 
the Japanese, their utilization of the perpendicu- 
lar in scenic effects in their hilly and mountain- 
ous islands, and their mystic shrines and 
temples, give the newcomer the idea, at almost 
any season of the year, that he has reached a fairyland 
inhabited by picturesque symbolic images of a past era 
in the history of mankind, or foreshadowing some fu- 
ture state toward which the whole world is moving. 

Our first surprise was a sense of modern reality in 
this picture at each successive point as we reached it. 
Here we found a country divided into prefectures like 
our own states. In public life there were governors, 
politicians, and legislators of these prefectures; mayors, 
councilmen, park and recreation commissioners; local 
government officials without number, and traffic offi- 
cers in the streets. All the way along the line, in fact, 
up to the imperial Ministers of State, we found almost 
exact duplicates of the corresponding officials in our 
own country. 

Not only in public life but also in private business or- 
ganization and management the representative Japa- 
nese are more like American Yankees in their psy- 
chology and methodology than any other people. The 
rank and file of those who conduct the better-organized 
business and mercantile undertakings must have 
sprouted from some lineage common to that of New 
England! 

Socially the outward expression of formal human. re- 
lationships operates under restraints and inhibitions 
quite analogous to those of our Puritan ancestors. The 
Japanese people in every walk of life are, at heart, ex- 
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ceptionally akin to the people of the United States. To- 
day, in spite of resentments, suspicions and fears on 
both sides, they have more in common in their ambi- 
tions, hopes and satisfactions than either has with any 
other international friend. 

The Japanese understand us fundamentally better 
than we understand them, and they have a sincere ad- 
miration for our civilization. The outward differences 
in looks, dress, and behavior only emphasize the inner 
underlying unity and sympathy. This gives a new out- 
look on the general problems of the Pacific, and on that 
New Era of the Pacific about which we heard so much 
in our outlying post of Hawaii, and in our first contacts 
with other nations of the Orient. China may be none 
the less appreciative of American friendship, and we 
certainly have done much more to express that friend- 
ship on many occasions in our dealings with the Chi- 
nese people, but China is still too much enveloped by 
an ancient past and absorbed in it. She has not yet 
built a bridge of thought between old and new, nor 
has she as yet fully arrived at the common meeting- 
places of that world civilization of the future, in which 
she will have a tremendously important réle. 


bie FIRST TASK of the tourist is to survey a land 
and its people. Here the Japan Tourist Bureau 
is a unique aid. We are familiar with tourist agencies, 


governmental and official, private and commercial. 


Thousands of Americans, as well as people in many 
lands, have profited on the fairest of business terms 
from these older services, but I doubt whether many 
Americans who have not come in contact with the 
Japan Tourist Bureau have any idea of the service 
which that agency is rendering both to the Japanese 
people themselves in their travels abroad, and to their 
foreign visitors from all lands. It has offices not only 
over the Far East but also in key places throughout the 


world. A non-commercial organization, it is supported 


by contributions from the government, the Hotel Asso- 
ciation, from business and industrial enterprises, which, 
of course, have a financial interest in tourism. It main- 
tains a technical staff, headed by Mr. J. Takaku, a 
trained official of the Government Railway Service, but 
loaned for a time as chief executive of the Tourist Bu- 
reau. There is a technical staff of men trained like 
himself in American universities, in transportation, 
modern hotel management, business, social, and eco- 
nomic institutions. 

This bureau does much more than purchase tickets, 
make hotel reservations and provide reliable itineraries 
for the traveler. It serves as adviser in the investment 
of time and money in exploration and travel in what- 
ever field of human interest may be desired, much as a 
trust officer or investment banker might counsel a cus- 
tomer who wishes to place his funds so that a maximum 
of security and interest may be returned. All this the 
Bureau does at cost, without profit of any kind, and on 
terms which even the most intelligent and _best- 
equipped traveler could not obtain for himself. It is 
possible for one to say with entire confidence to the 
Japanese Tourist Bureau, “I have so much money to 
spend and so many weeks or months of time that I wish 
to devote to art, or to a survey of social and economic 
life, or to recreation, sport and entertainment in Japan, 
Korea, China, Manchuria or other parts of the Far East. 
What would be my best program?” He would receive 
alternative proposals of itineraries, accommodations, 
and costs of travel, with suggested contacts and ar- 
rangements, both private and official, with the repre- 
sentative organizations and persons in any field of 
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interest indicated, that would mean an economy and 
satisfaction unattainable in any other way, and planned 
on a scale without a parallel, as far as I know, in any 
other country. 

This is a distinctive and unique contribution of the 
Japanese people and their genius toward social effort 
and world understanding. It is also wholly consistent 
with the best traditions of that hospitality of which they 
are past masters. 

Another surprise is the pleasure and reward which a 
Japanese derives from his courtesy and hospitality in 
whatever way it is extended. The effect upon the re- 
cipient of a smile or of a greeting in the home, in the 
shop, or on the street is carefully studied: unless it 
evokes some distinct mark of astonishment of unex- 
pectedness in his guest, the host considers his attention 
a failure, and begins all over again! Mr. K. Mikimoto, 
for instance, the king of the pearl industry, although 
well past the allotted span of years, retains the enthusi- 
asm of youth. Every time he greets a customer, or wel- 
comes a visitor to his pearl culture farms or to his 
luxurious villa on Toba Bay, as he regales the story of 
his victories in the training of the oyster to produce 
pearls to order, he studies the countenance of his hearer 
as a born gambler watches the turn of the wheel. He 
wishes to give the utmost pleasure to those who inspect 
the beautiful products of his inventive genius when the 
individual oysters are opened to give up their treasures, 
or when the pearls are displayed in all their superb 
beauty after the selective processes regarding size, color 
and use have added a human element to their 
production. 

While entertaining our party at dinner in his villa on 
the evening we arrived at Toba Bay, he explained 
through his interpreter and social secretary, a charming 
Japanese girl, educated in part at Columbia Uni- 
versity, that while he had made much money and had 
been gratified by the success of his scientific experi- 
ments, he would not attain his goal until he could pro- 
duce the finest pearls nature could provide, and at a 
price so low that every woman in the world may wear a 
pearl necklace. Surely, we thought, here is the Japan- 
ese counterpart of Henry Ford. 


N° MATTER how much one may have heard or 
read in advance, one is filled with astonish- 
ment at the unexpectedness of the natural beauties of 
Japan—the great variety of scenery within a small com- 
pass, the picturesque mountains, valleys, lakes and 
rivers, and the marvellous rock formations around the 
shores of the Inland Sea and the long coast line of 
Japan’s innumerable islands. 

The Japanese, trained by centuries of traditional ap- 
preciation of landscape beauty, have apparently seized 
every vantage point, have selected it for a shrine or 
monument to some national hero or to commemorate 
some historical event, or have made it the site of a 
temple—a resting place for meditation and worship. 
There are literally thousands of such spots beloved by 
men, women, and children, and cared for instinctively 
by them. You see no signs, “Keep Off”, or “Do Not 
Touch”, and no Prussian regulations concerning the 
“Werboten”. They are not necessary. The symbols of 
their national life and culture are preserved by all as 
treasures of the nation which they are happy to possess 
and are proud to exhibit. 

The entire nation is bound in faithful loyalty to the 
Emperor, and to ancestral spirits. The Shinto shrines 
are now largely divorced from concrete religious beliefs 
or observances, though in them those who struggle 
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with today’s problems call on those who have won 
yesterday’s victories for help. These shrines have con- 
tributed greatly to the strength and solidarity of the 
Empire. Through the past and present, in prosperity or 
adversity, the great Japanese nation has been bound 
together in social solidarity, and has worked with fidel- 
ity for the common good. : 

The next surprise in Japanese travel is not only the 
fine state of transportation facilities and public con- 
veniences, but also the variety and excellence of the 
hotels, hostelries such as the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, 
the Kanaya at Nikko, the Fujiya at Miyanoshita, the 
Miyako and Kyoto at Kyoto, the Inuyama at Nagoya, 
the New Grand in Yokohama, the Koshien in the sub- 
urbs of Osaka, the Oriental in Kobe, and the charming 
but somewhat smaller first-class hotels, of which the 
Nara, the Mirajima, the Mampei and the Atami at 
Atami, the Kamenoi at Beppu, and the Kyushu at 
Unzen are instances, and Government Railway hotels 
such as the San-yo at Shimenoseki. They have a com- 
mon high standard of service and courtesy. It is cus- 
tomary for the proprietor or managing director not only 
to greet his guests personally and to give them through- 
out their stay a generous amount of personal attention, 
but if he knows in advance of a guest’s coming that 
guest will find in his room a bouquet of flowers, a box 
of candy, or a souvenir of the place with his host’s card 
and compliments. 

How can we forget the welcome we received at the 
Kamenoi in Beppu? The garden and entrance to the 
hotel were decorated with wreaths and set pieces of 
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WHEN THE FAMOUS CHERRY BLOSSOMS BLOOM 


The trees in full flower are shown at left. Above is a sampan 

load of children on their way to an island picnic on a lake 

near Kyoto. All ages, all classes, celebrate cherry blossom 
time almost as if it were a religious rite. 


flowers spelling out a welcome to our party and inter- 
twined with the flags of both countries. Special illu- 
mination in the evening added to the gaiety, and after 
dinner (our first meal in the hotel) we were asked to 
assemble in the parlor for a word of welcome from the 
proprietor. He is a kindly, dignified man of perhaps 
seventy, full of vigor and enthusiasm at the prospect of 
our brief stay in Beppu. His words were few and his 
English limited, but the sincerity and charm of his 
greeting were impressed on those who heard him. He 
then took his place at the piano and in a fine, clear 
voice led the singing by a group of his waitresses of 
songs in both Japanese and English, prepared for the 
occasion, which they had practiced for weeks. 

We were indebted to so many of our hotel hosts and 
in so many ways for special attention, friendship, and 
help, that to mention one without adding a score or 
more, seems an invidious distinction. 


Sz PROMINENT HOSTELRIES provide both Japa- 
nese and “European” (or American) suites, 
also both Japanese and American menus. The traveler 
may also arrange his rooms and diet in any way he 
likes, either by taking European meals with occasional 
Japanese dishes, or by occupying Japanese rooms and 
getting acquainted with the symbolism of the different 
room-levels, sleeping on cushions or a mattress on the 
floor (a most comfortable bed), and becoming accus- 
tomed to taking a bath in a perpendicular position 
rather than horizontally in the quaint but very practi- 
cal Japanese bath tub. 

In America men, when they wish to honor or show 
respect to a person or a place, usually remove their 
hats. But in Japan, men and women alike remove their 
shoes whenever they enter a Japanese room, whether 
in a hotel, restaurant, club, private home, temple or 
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A STATION PLAZA IN TOKYO 
The large building is the central station 
in the capital city of the Japanese em- 
pire. It is 18 miles from the port of 
Yokohama, and is the seat of the im- 
perial university. But its population of 
2,000,000 is less than that of Osaka. 


IN THE THEATER DISTRICT 


As in the United States, many moving 
picture theaters have encroached on 
the classic drama. Here is shown 
Asakusa Park, Tokyo's amusement cen- 
ter, with brightly colored banners 
advertising both kinds of shows. 
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shrine. One may appear at the most 
formal banquet in his stocking feet or he 
may wear a slipper or sandal provided for 
the occasion. I suppose there is no more 
difficulty in identifying a pair of shoes 
which one leaves at the front door than 
there is in finding one’s hat or top coat if 
not actually checked, but it seems mar- 
velous how much more easily the Japa- 
nese servant takes care of one’s shoes 
than he does of the hats. Such is the 
force of tradition and custom. 

Much might be said about the art and 
public works of Japan which intrigue the 
visitor on every hand and reveal a rich 
heritage from the past. Still more chal- 
lenging, however, is the marvel of the 
adaptation of the new, in a rapidly chang- 
ing mechanical age, to the old civilization 
and the old motivation of Oriental life. 

The reconstruction after the great earth- 

quake of Yokohama and Tokyo, and their 
transformation into modern cities, com- 

parable with great capitals or commercial 

ports like Paris, Berlin, London, New York, Rio de 
Janeiro or Buenos Aires, are amazing demonstrations of 
the energy, perspicacity, inventiveness, and adaptability 
of the Japanese people. 

Consider also this incident: In Tokyo some three 
hundred scholars, university teachers, professional men 
and captains of industry (all of whom had spent some 
time in American colleges and universities, and many 
of whom had there taken the highest professional and 
academic degrees) gathered for conference with our 
party. They discussed with those members who were 
graduates of American colleges, the common experi- 
ences of the university world, and the interests of sci- 
ence, literature and art, which have no geographical 
boundaries. Although in Tokyo and elsewhere there 
exist clubs or groups, informally organized, and com- 
posed of those who have attended American universi- 
ties such as Harvard, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin and Chicago, this occasion was perhaps the first time 
that so large a gathering had been brought together by 
an ad hoc inter-university committee. One American 
happened to say that he was surprised not to find, 
among the beautiful buildings on the new boulevards 
end avenues of Tokyo, an imposing general University 
Club (like that of New York City, for instance)—with 
the seals of the separate universities represented in its 
membership adorning its outer walls. 

Our Japanese hosts were told something of the or- 


ganization of such university clubs in America, of their 
large membership, especially of their large non-resident 
membership, which unites in a wider fellowship the 
graduates of many universities. 

The organizing committee of this special occasion 
was asked by the chairman to remain at the close of the 
meeting. The next day the announcement was made 
that the idea of a general University Club, which had 
been thrown out quite incidentally, without a thought 
of the promotion of any project, had made so strong 
an appeal that steps had been taken at once for the 
organization of a permanent inter-university committee 
to establish such a club. Such is the typical eagerness 
of the leaders of Japan in all walks of life to adopt the 
standards and devices of the newer civilization and to 
adapt these things to their own needs. The Japanese 
have entered with much zest into a world community 
and they are anxious to contribute their full part. 


T= SAME AND MORE is true in the fields of mod- 
ern industry and journalism. I have only space 
for a brief word concerning two of the most heartening 
experiences of our trip. First, we had informal confer- 
ences with many industrialists, leaders in trade and 
commerce, labor leaders, teachers, educators and social 
workers, and with some of the workers as well, in con- 
nection with vicits to many industrial plants and busi- 
ness enterprises. We visited among the larger organi- 
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zations the Fushun collieries in Korea, where there are 
interesting oil refining processes and the largest open- 
cut soft coal mine in the world, the important Govern- 
ment Railway repair shops at Omiya, and the Katakura 
Filature at the same place. The latter is a remarkable 
organization which supervises and farms out the rear- 
ing of silk worms in thousands of families, and then in 
model factory buildings, situated in a beautiful park of 
500 acres, with every provision for the health and wel- 
fare of their workers, transforms the cocoons into raw 
silk, wound in skeins, and ships nine-tenths of their 
product to the United States. 

We found equally interesting and profitable visits to 
many smaller but important and typical industrial en- 
terprises. Such were the tea plantations at Shizuoka, 
the cloisonné ware works of Ando Shoten at Nagoya, 
the pottery works of Nippon To-ki and Co., and the 
great parent department stores of Matsuzakaya, also 
located in Nagoya. These industries and commercial 
undertakings and many others offer a variety of in- 
structive entertainment and information concerning the 
life of the people which the truly observant tourist or 
student should not miss. Unfortunately, too many trav- 
elers exhaust their time and energy on the more color- 
ful shops which have their powerful attraction, but 
savor rather of the past than of the future. 


EADERS IN INDUSTRY and finance, men like Baron 

Okura, Baron Dan, Senator Imai, Baron 

Mitsui, and others, are greatly concerned about the 
mechanization of life and the ever-increasing rapid 





changes in industrial and commercial processes, and 
what they will do to Japan as well as for Japan. They 
are anxious to preserve as much as possible of the 
ancient genius, and of the creative and imaginative arts 
of the Japanese people. If only that can be assured 
they are willing to scrap many things they cherish from 
the past for the general interest of mankind, and for the 
future peace and solidarity of the world. I was not a 
little astonished at the idealism of many such men of 
wealth and power that I met in Japan, and believe that 
it will not be long before they realize, where they have 
not already done so, and give more effective expression 
to the-truth that human values are greater than mere 
property values, and the human resources of the Japan- 
ese nation are its greatest and most precious asset. 

A second and heartening experience came out of in- 
formal conferences with magazine writers and their 
associations, and with journalists, and from visits to the 
marvelous plants of the great daily newspapers which 
have circulations and reach numbers of readers beyond 
anything with which we are familiar in Europe or 
America. It was a source of inspiration to most of us 
to learn of the work of Seiji Noma and his nine monthly 
magazines, each with its special reading public, and all 
nine having ten million regular readers, and requiring 
nearly fifty thousand workers for their production. In 
the newspaper field it is no less a privilege to know 
several men of the type of Dr. Minoru Oka, vice- 


_ president of the Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun, and of the 


vast power they wield with high purpose and lofty 
idealism, and bent on promoting the peace of the world. 
We spent almost the entire afternoon 
of the day of the farewell dinner when 
we took leave of our hosts in Tokyo, 
with some eighteen Japanese news- 
paper men, including Dr. Oka, Dr. 
Zumoto and others, who gave us and 
asked us to give them under the pledge 
that nothing that was said on that occa- 
sion would be published, each his in- 
nermost thought on some of the major 
problems with which both nations are 
vitally concerned. There was laid that 
afternoon the basis for a broader world 
understanding on the part of us all 
which we trust will inure to the mu- 
tual benefit of the two great powers 
that face each other across the Pacific, 
and hold in their hands so much of the 
future happiness of mankind. 





A WEDDING CEREMONY 


Though many western ideas find ready 

acceptance in Japan, the traditional 

marriage as observed through the 
centuries is still followed. 


REPLANTING A RICE FIELD 


Even though Japan is well on the way 

toward becoming an_ industrialized 

nation, the peasant and his rice still 

predominate. Of Japan's 14,000,000 

acres of arable land, more than haif 
is planted in rice. 

































































Here Begin 


Ten Leading Articles 
Selected from the 
Month's Magazines 


Prohibition 
in Perspective 


By STANLEY HIGH 


From Current History, October 


Usevesronan prohibition 
finds its chief strength today 
in the long record of experiment and the 
wide range of experience that lies behind 
it and out of which it grew. It was a fa- 
railiarity with the facts of the last 
seventy-five years of America’s dealings 
with the liquor traffic that swung the 
dry forces of the nation into a united 
drive for national prohibition by con- 
stitutional amendment. It is a recollec- 
tion of those facts that has maintained 
the unbroken support of the same’ forces 
for prohibition. 

Yet neither the Wets nor the Drys 
seem to have given these facts adequate 
place in their present program. The 
Wets continue to point out the abuses 
which have arisen under the Eighteenth 
Amendment and continue to insist that, 
as a result of those abuses, the amend- 
ment should be repealed or its support- 
ing legislation modified. But as yet they 
have offered no tangible alternative plan 
which, while removing the peculiar evils 
incident to prohibition, would provide 
something of a guarantee against the 
evils which were always characteristic 
of regulation. 

The Drys, for their part, seem content 
to answer the Wets. They minimize the 
current abuses, claim for prohibition a 
long list of social and economic achieve- 
ments and ignore, almost entirely, the 
fact that perhaps the best present de- 
fense of the Eighteenth Amendment can 
be found not in the completeness with 
which it has succeeded in restraining the 
liquor traffic, but in the extent to which 
the pre-prohibition systems of regulation 
failed to restrain that traffic. 

Prohibition is not a result of a fanati- 
cal opposition to moderate drinking but 
rather of hard-headed and humanitarian 
convictions of the desirability of temper- 
ance and of a knowledge, born of ex- 
perience, that the legalized liquor trade, 
however stringently regulated, persist- 
ently fostered intemperance. Between 
1900 and 1918 the dry area of the nation 
steadily expanded, until by 1918 twenty- 
five states had already adopted statewide 
prohibition. Yet, despite this expanding 
dry territory, the per capita consumption 
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of liquor in the 
United States in- 
creased from 18.77 
gallons in 1909 to 
22.43 in 1914. In 
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other words, prohi- 
bition became the 
issue because sev- 
eral generations of 
regulation appeared, to the Drys, to 
demonstrate the futility of establish- 
ing temperance in any other way. From 
the outset what has characterized the 
attitude of the churches of the country 
has not been their sponsorship of pro- 
hibition but rather their advocacy of 
temperance. The churches have stood 
aggressively for temperance for nearly a 
century, whereas they have favored con- 
stitutional prohibition for only about 
two decades... . 

In the early period the anti-liquor 
movement was not primarily political, 
and was aimed, not at the destruction of 
the liquor traffic, but at its regulation 
and the extension of temperance in the 
use of alcoholic beverages. With the 
Civil War, however, these tactics 
changed, and the movement against al- 
cohol came gradually to be directed to- 
ward the complete elimination by local 
option of the entire’ liquor business. 


ERE AGITATION was found insuf- 

ficient. As early as 1835 a 
grand jury in New York City, after point- 
ing out that two-thirds of the poverty and 
crime of the city were due to the liquor 
business, went on to declare that “it is 
our solemn conviction that the time has 
now arrived when our public authorities 
should no longer sanction the evil com- 


plained of by granting licenses for the 


purpose of vending spirits, thereby le- 
galizing the traffic at the expense of our 
moral and physical power.” 

After the Civil War that opinion came 
to be widely accepted among temperance 
workers, and the search began for a po- 
litical solution of a problem which the 
mcve advocacy of total abstinence had 
been inadequate to meet. 

The advocates of temperance were 
obliged to take the liquor question into 
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PRINCES NEVER MARRY THE ONES THEY SHOULD 


politics, if for no other reason than that 
the liquor interests themselves had al- 
ready done so. In 1863 the National 
Brewers’ Association was founded in 
New. York City and announced its pur- 
pose to fight every effort to extend the 
right of local option. In 1863 this or- 
ganization succeeded in reducing the 
government tax on beer from $1 to 40 
cents a barrel. In 1867 it declared active 
political hostility to all candidates of 
whatever party who were in any way 
disposed to the total abstinence cause. 
In 1891, at their annual meeting, the 
brewers “rejoiced” in the defeat of a 
bill to create a government commission 
of inquiry into the liquor traffic. In 
1893 the Ohio State organization voted to 
enter politics more aggressively and to 
work for the repeal of the law that pro- 
hibited the sale of liquor to habitual 
drunkards as well as for the modification 
of the Sunday closing law and all other 
restrictive measures. The anti-liquor 
forces of the nation, confronted with a 
program of this sort, recognized ‘that 
they would be obliged either to submit 
to an unregulated traffic or go into poli- 
tics to fight for regulation. 

The nation’s Drys, it is urged, should 
have been content with regulation. 
Doubtless they might have been con- 
tent if regulation had regulated, but it 
did not. 

From the very first regulative pro- 
posal up to the ratification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment the wet forces fought 
every measure designed to bring liquor 
within the law, and when regulative 
laws were passed they were promptly 
and brazenly violated by the liquor in- 
terests and their patrons... . 

The inevitable results of that reaction 
were apparent, even to some of the Wets. 
In September, 1913, in the same year that 
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the drive for constitutional prohibition 
began, the National Liquor Dealers’ 
Journal declared: “We are not discuss- 
ing the benefits or the justice of prohibi- 
tion but its possibility and probability 
in present circumstances. To us there 
is the ‘handwriting on the wall,’ and its 
interpretation spells doom. For this the 
liquor business is to blame. It seems in- 
capable of learning any lesson of ad- 
vancement or any motive but profit. To 
perpetuate itself it has formed alliances 
with the slums that repel all conscien- 
tious and patriotic citizens. It deliberately 
aids the most unworthy men, the most 
corrupt and recreant officials.” 

The records show that the American 
people experimented in good faith with 
the liquor business for three-quarters of 
a century. They gave liquor every 
chance to develop some saving social 
grace and the liquor trade every chance 
to justify itself. The extent of its failure 
accounts in large measure for the fact 
that the nation’s Drys finally united to 
secure the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
that today they refuse to recede from 
their support for that amendment or to 
agree to a return to a system of regula- 
tion under any auspices whatever. It is 
against this background that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment must be appraised... . 

Quite apart from the political ground 
that may be won or lost in November, 
the problem of liquor and its proper 
handling is likely to remain for some 
time with us. The solution of that 
problem will probably continue to re- 
quire political action. But whether pre- 
scribed by the Wets or the Drys, politi- 
cal action, to be effective, requires the 
support of educational processes which 
are now widely neglected. It seems 
likely that the first step toward such an 
educational program would call for a 
more widespread understanding of the 
experiments in the control of the liquor 
traffic that preceded its abolition. 


That Giant, Midget Golf 


By JESSE F. GELDERS 


From Popular Science Monthly, November 


G sorncats and mechanical 
art will decide the fate of 
America’s newest big industry—minia- 
ture golf. 

Winter’s approach has been a reminder 
of its uncertainty to a quarter of a mil- 
lion vitally interested people. They are 
confident that fresh ideas, well kept 
courses, and human nature will keep it 
growing. 

The life of miniature golf has a direct 
bearing on the incomes of a hundred 
thousand course owners, employees, con- 
tractors, and others immediately con- 
nected with the business. Probably a 
hundred and fifty thousand more are ap- 
preciably affected through the sale of 
various supplies, and the performance of 
occasional services. To a slighter degree 
it touches a number that cannot be 
guessed at. 

Its influence ranges from the obvious 
to the remote; from the New Jersey fac- 
tory that is marketing a “miniature golf 
green” paint to the men engaged in gath- 
ering seaweed, which, after the removal 
of chemicals, is shipped by hundreds of 
pounds from Florida to be used as one 
type of surfacing material for fairways 
and greens. 

All these people are wondering how 
long this newest fad will last. Will it 
blossom again in the spring like a peren- 
nial plant or will the frost and snow give 
it a permanent setback? 

In the North and East it appeared with 
a bang last summer. In the South and 
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By Thiele, in the Kankakee, Illinois, News 
THE BOY WHO MADE GOOD 


West it has already survived a winter. 

In the colder parts, mechanical ingenu- 
ity is at work to cultivate it indoors. 
Even motion picture theaters have been 
converted into miniature courses. New 
designs are being created to suit it to 
smaller indoor areas. 

Meanwhile, outdoor owners are be- 
coming convinced that to recapture their 
trade, with the return of spring, grounds 
must approach mechanical perfection. 
Individual owners and producing fac- 
tories are considering new devices to 
keep interest alive. 

It was a combination of novelty in con- 
struction, with the use of a peculiar ma- 
terial, that gave this amazing industry 
its start. 

The first course of the present type 
was built two years ago by Garnet Car- 
ter, real-estate operator and hotel man. 
He owned a regular golf course at his inn 
on Lookout Mountain, near Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. He had a bit of ground 
left and decided to provide a smaller 
“putting” course for guests who might 
not wish to go around the larger circuit. 

A New York architect designed this 
smaller course, which is about three 
times the size of the average small 
course. Rock tunnels and hollow logs 
were the chief obstacles. The “greens” 
were made of a compound of cottonseed 
hulls, dyed green. This cottonseed was 
shortly to become an important factor 
and a point of hot dispute. 

Carter soon found that his miniature 
course was far more profitable than his 
standard one. Visitors saw it, were 
struck with its novelty, and had him in- 
stall similar courses for them. One was 
built in a city park at Chattanooga, with 
the agreement that the city would get 
ten per cent. of its earnings. In the third 
month the city’s share was more than 
three hundred dollars. 

Other courses were built in various 
places throughout the South. They were 
given the name “Tom Thumb,” which 
Carter patented. 

Another patent was involved in the 
rapidly growing business. Some one 
walking around a cotton gin discovered 
that cottonseed hulls, when packed down 
underfoot, had a remarkably level sur- 
face. They were tried on golf greens, 
and proved so satisfactory that they were 
rather widely used. Three men who had 
developed the process obtained a patent. 

Some time later a New York com- 
pany, Miniature Golf Courses of Amer- 
ica, Inc., was made licensee for the 
United States. This firm, to quote its 
own officers, had been having a hard 
time. They were building indoor courses, 
chiefly to attract golfers who wanted to 
practise putting. Various surfacing ma- 
terials had been tried, but the courses 
could not be popularized. 

A cottonseed-covered course was made 
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in a building near the New York Curb 
Exchange. It was an immediate suc- 
cess. This was four years ago. Dur- 
ing the next three years the company 
built nearly 150 courses. 

Several were tried outdoors in amuse- 
ment parks, but they were unsuccessful. 
They lacked the theatrical appeal. 

This Garnet Carter’s courses supplied. 
The New York company made a deal 
authorizing him to use the cottonseed 
compound. With this combination of 
satisfactory greens and an appeal to pub- 
lic interest, the game progressed. 

But miniature golf was still not a na- 
tional industry. Another group entered 
the picture. In Rochester, Pennsylvania, 
the National Pipe Products Corporation 
had a factory that was turning out check 
valves and filling station signs. This con- 
cern had originally manufactured visible 
gasoline pumps, in which motorists could 
see the exact amount of gasoline they 
were buying. 

The gasoline pump business had been 
disposed of, when two executives of the 
corporation, W. S. and A. J. Townsend, 
found miniature golf in Miami, Florida. 
They recognized the opportunity, and in 
a few hours were buying miniature golf 
courses. 

The Townsend officials made a deal 
with Carter and started production in 
the Rochester factory. At first eight 
men were employed in the miniature golf 
division. Now there are two hundred. 
They occupy half of a plant with five 
acres of floor space. 

Designed to give a rustic air, the sets 
manufactured by this company include 
two hazards made of hollow logs. A 
search of the surrounding country and 
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neighboring states showed that there 
were few hollow logs suitable for the 
purpose, so they were brought from the 
South. As the business grew, the de- 
mand for hollow logs grew, and they 
were bringing eight carloads at a time. 
The source of supply was soon ex- 
hausted. Thereupon solid logs were 
shipped in and bored hollow. 

A dozen artists are kept constantly at 
work hand-painting logs and woodwork 
used on the courses. Others are busy 
fastening bark to the outside of the tiny 
huts that serve as obstacles in the game. 

Factory equipment that formerly pre- 
pared standards for filling station signs 
is busy fitting pipes to the requirements 
of inclosing greens. 

The Rochester plant is one of three 
operating in the United States under 
agreement with Carter. The whole of 
the Americas and all the world have 
been divided up for manufacturing and 
sales. ° 

Independent companies and individuals 
have leaped into the business every- 
where. The nation is dotted with golf 
grounds from the crudest of the home- 
made type to the most elaborate, cus- 
tom-built course, with picturesque land- 
scaping and elaborate hazards. ~ 

Early in August the United States De- 
partment of Commerce estimated that 
there were 25,000 courses in the country 
and that 15,000 of them had been built 
since the first of the year. 

Many men in the business thought 
these figures too high at the time. If 
they were it is pretty certain that the 
industry now has grown to fit them. 
The total investment represented is 
probably around $75,000,000. 


Children 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 


From Good Housekeeping, September 


Youn Honor and Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Jury: 

You have heard the evidence for the 
prosecution. You have before you the 
case of the people of Illinois vs. this boy 
Tony, aged nineteen, and his two pals, 
William and Joseph, each aged eighteen. 
The indictment charges that these three 
boys held up the proprietor of a fruit 
store in the Loop district of your city of 
Chicago, and robbed the cash box of one 
hundred dollars. Since these boys have 
no money and their parents have none, 
the Court has appointed me as counsel 
for their defense. I gladly assume the 
responsibility with which the Court has 
honored me. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
you have sworn before God and man to 
consider the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth in order to secure 
justice for Tony, William, and Joseph. 
You will admit that in doing this it is 


your bounden duty to consider every 
possible circumstance that could in any 
way enter into the alleged misconduct of 
these boys. And remember you are not 
acting for these boys only, but for the 
boys of the whole city and of the nation. 
You are, for the moment, the guardians 
and trustees of all boys and girls every- 
where, and they are pleading with you 
not to give them what they call a “bum 
rap” or, as you and I would express it, 
to give them a square deal. 

The learned District Attorney has 
summed up for you ‘what he calls the 
“facts” in the case. ...I expect to prove 
that he has not given you a thousandth 
part of the facts which you must take 
into account if you are to give these 
three boys a genuinely square deal... . 

Some ten years ago one of your ablest 
sociologists, Dr. Clifford R. Shaw, of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research of your 
city, which under the leadership of your 
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distinguished State Criminologist, Dr. 
Herman M. Adler, has become the fore- 
most institution for the scientific study 
of juvenile delinquency in the world, be- 
gan to collect the home addresses of your 
juvenile delinquents and criminals. 

In 1926 your citizens, among whom 
were policemen, social workers, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, and people of most 
modest means, raised a sum of money 
for scientific research into human be- 
havior, known as the Behavior Research 
Fund. This was given to Doctor Shaw to 
forward his work, and he has plotted 
out on a series of maps the home ad- 
dresses of sixty thousand school truants, 
juvenile delinquents, and adult offenders, 
covering a period of thirty years! ... 

Now, the following three questions at 
once leap into view: 

First: Are the people in the bad neigh- 
borhoods naturally worse than the peo- 
ple in the good neighborhoods? 

Second: Is it the good neighborhoods 
that make the good people good and the 
bad neighborhoods that make the bad 
people bad? 

Third: Do not the bad people and 
good people respectively tend naturally 
to drift into the good and bad neighbor- 
hoods; in other words, do not good and 
bad people tend to build their own sur- 
roundings to correspond with their re- 
spective character? 

Before going into detail, I shall antici- 
pate by stating the outstanding revela- 
tions of this research. First, it reveals 
that the good people and bad people of 
your city have inhabited certain distinct 
localities consistently throughout the 
past thirty years. However, the astound- 
ing thing will be brought out that while 
these respective localities, these real- 
estate neighborhoods, have not greatly 
changed, and the volume of crime in 
these respective districts has not greatly 
changed, yet the people inhabiting these 
districts have changed! 

The people have not only changed 
once, but they have changed three or 
four times. The people have changed, 
but the crime has not! ... 

I want to read to you from this re- 
search the personal stories of some of 
these boys—the stories of their own 
lives which they themselves have told to 
Doctor Shaw and his colleagues... . 
Here, for example, is the story, slightly 
abridged, of one boy as it was related to 
Doctor Shaw... 

“When I started to play in the alleys, 
I first heard about a bunch of older boys 
called the ‘Pirates.’ My oldest brother 
was in this gang, and so I went around 
with them. Tony, Sollie and my brother 
John were the big guys in the gang. 
Sollie was a little guy about twelve years 
old. He couldn’t fight, but he was a 
smart guy and told stories and made 
plans for the gang. My brother was 
fifteen and could beat any guy by fight- 
ing. Everybody looked up to him as a 
big guy, and I was proud to be his 
brother. 

“When I started to hang out with the 
Pirates, I first learned about robbin’. The 
boys would talk about robbin’ and 
stealin’ and went out on ‘jobs’ every 
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night. When I was eight years old I 

started to go out robbin’ with my broth- 

er’s gang.” (Tell me, if you please, Mr. 

District Attorney, might not your boy be 

here on trial if he had started out “rob- 

in’” when he was eight years old?) 

“We first robbed from a junk yard,” 
this boy continues, “and sometimes we 
robbed a peddler. Sometimes we robbed 
stores. We would go to a store, and while 
one guy asked to buy somethin’ the other 
guys would rob anything like candy and 
cigarettes and then run. We did this 
every day. Sollie always made the 
plans and Tony and John would carry 
them out. i 

“The gang had a hangout in an alley, 
and we would meet there every night 
and smoke and tell stories and plan for 
robbin’. I was a little guy, so I only lis- 
tened. The big guys talked about going 
robbin’ and told stories about girls. Be- 
sides robbin’, the gang went bummin’ 
downtown and to the ball parks and 
swimmin’. On these trips we always 
robbed everything we could get. 

“When I was ten, the gang started to 
robbin’ stores and homes. I always 
stayed outside and gave ‘jiggers.’ They 
showed me how to pick locks and jimmy 
doors and use skeleton keys and every- 
thing. Every guy had to keep everything 
a secret. When we would get caught by 
the police, we had to keep mum and not 
tell a word even in the third degree. 
Some kids couldn’t be in the gang be- 
cause they would tell everything, and 
some didn’t have the nerve to go robbin’. 
The guys with a record were looked up 
to and admired by the young guys. A 
stool-pigeon was looked down on and 
razzed and could not stay with the gang. 

“The guys stayed together and helped 
each other out of trouble. They were 
always planning new crimes and new 
ways to get by without being caught. 
Everyone hated the police. Anybody 
who was friendly to the police was not 
trusted. The plans were always secret, 
and anybody who talked about them to 
fellows outside or to the police became 
an enemy of the Pirates.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
you have been taught all your lives that 
crime is inhuman and unnatural. But 
don’t you see how it begins as one of the 
most human and natural things in the 
world? And don’t you see there are 
great areas in your city where these 
crime patterns are taught as just as nat- 
ural and human a part of life as it is for 
your boys to be taught baseball or for 
older boys in college to teach each other 
the styles of dress, the secrets and cus- 
toms of their fraternities, and the pat- 
terns of their cultural life? . . . Various 
waves of immigrants frequently have 
changed the population of these crime 
areas, yet the crime figures remain al- 
most unchanged. 

Finally, then, ladies and gentlemen of 
the jury, while the District Attorney has 
sought in his opening argument to play 
upon your ignorance, I maintain that 
with this masterly study of this great 
human experiment called Chicago before 
him, he can no longer do so. He cannot 
do it, nor can any other District Attorney 
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"ALL CRIMINALS WERE ONCE CHILDREN" 


anywhere do it. This study has shown, 
as none other ever has done, that when 
you put people previously good into bad 
homes and remove the support of the 
old cultural habits and loyalties, you 
tend to make them bad; and, vice versa, 

















when you put people previously bad 
into good homes and give them an 
integrated community life and those 
mental and emotional supports that 
human nature imperiously demands, 
you tend powerfully to make them 
good. 

These findings also bring before 
you in a new and dramatic setting 
the fact which is brutally over- 
looked in nearly all public opinion 
about crime, and that is that all 
criminals were at one time children. 
And just so long as you maintain 
those real-estate areas where the 
Fagins and Artful Dodgers are wait- 
‘ing to teach children crime, you are 
going to have Tonys and Williams 
and Josephs before you on trial for 
committing crime. You will also al- 
ways have a District Attorney who, 
as an official, is pleading for punish- 
ment, but who, with his human heart 
and with yours likewise, is pleading 
for mercy, and with nobody posses- 
ing enough wisdom at this stage of 
their lives to know what to do. Nobody 
can do real justice to these boys now, be- 
cause it is years and years too late. You 
can never do justice until you remove 
the schools where crime is taught as a 
regular approved part of the curriculum. 


You Can Learn to Fly 


By THREE LICENSED PILOTS 


From Aviation, August 


The authors are holders of Trans- 
port License No. 1232, Limited Com- 
mercial License No. 6389, and Private 
License No. 10034. 


T= LICENSED airplane pilots 
have written this for the man 
of, say, 30 or 40 who has looked into the 
skies and wished he might learn to fly. 
We have nothing to sell except an idea. 

And this idea is not directed to the 
young man who aspires to the motor- 
man’s uniform and brass buttons and the 
monotony of a passenger plane run; nor 
to the eager devourer of the Make-Big- 
Money-in-Aviation advertisements. 

Rather, we hope for the eye of another 
kind of individual entirely. 

The sort of chap who could have a 
chauffeur but would rather drive his own 
automobile. - 

The fellow who is a bit fed up on golf, 
or bridge, or cocktailing. 

Or the kind of man who appreciates a 
good duck blind, or the hiss of a busy 
reel. 

In other words, the man looking for a 
real, honest-to-God recreation that will 
sharpen his sensibilities for business 
hours. 

He can learn to fly. 

Along with a lot of other legends that 


grew up with aviation during the war 
there persists a tradition that the man 
who can fly an airplane must be a per- 
fect physical specimen. (Well, well! re- 
marks No. 6389 as he polishes his spec- 
tacles. My, my! moans No. 10034, tak- 
ing his third dose of bicarb since dinner. 
What’s that? asks No. 1232, cupping his 
right ear.) 

Another choice bit of bologna remain- 
ing from the era of Aces and Asses has 
it that you ought to know something 
about spherical trigonometry, calculus, 
and the Einstein theory to learn to fly. 
Some Phi Beta Kappa got that put into 
the requirements for flying candidates 
during the Liberty Motor and Spruce 
Scandal days. 

But the Big Brain notion was some- 
what dimmed by subsequent events. A 
fellow from Columbus, Ohio, who had 
majored in automobile racing and got to 
France as a chauffeur ate up some two 
dozen German flyers. Later, a tow- 
headed guy who had flunked out of a 
western university flew the Atlantic. 
Just common, every-day horse sense 
would seem to suffice and the more of 
it, the better. 

But to return to physical requirements: 
If you can pass an ordinary life-insur- 
ance medical examination, it’s 10 to 1 
that your carcass is perfectly good with 
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the Department of Commerce medical 
examiner. 

You may require spectacles. You may 
have a bit of spare tire around the mid- 
riff. You may smoke a little too much. 
And you must fill in a printed form that 
asks if you ever use alcohol! You will 
be asked to jiggle two strings attached 
to pegs that slide back and forth in a 
camera-like box—a “depth perception” 
test, or something like that. And you 
must prove that you are not color-blind, 
wall-eyed, cross-eyed, or cock-eyed 
(often). 

Don’t let the fear of physical disquali- 
fication stop you from going on with the 
idea. Find out, anyway. 

The three fellows who would have you 
see the clay feet of the “intrepid bird- 
man” do not minimize in slightest de- 
gree the necessity for physical perfec- 
tion in the military aviator. Two of us 
are ex-Army, the other ex-Navy. We 
simply submit that the man who wants 
to fly for personal pleasure, who need 
not be concerned with aerial acrobatics, 
tight formations and other complexities 
of military flying, needs only a normal 
active body and ordinarily good eye- 
Bion, “ss « 

A great deal of bunk about “flying 
instinct” has been put forth. Another 
angle of the “superman” tradition. Of 
course, to the simpleton who believes 
that flying an airplane is a cross be- 
tween tight-wire-walking and _trick- 
bicycle-riding, the “flying instinct” is 
something to reckon with. This is, no 


doubt, the source of the popular idea 
that the airplane pilot cannot tell when 
he is upside down! That the terrific 
speed of a dive or loops “sends the blood 
to the head.” That you can’t fly if it 
makes you dizzy to look down out of a 
high window! That you can’t fly if you 
get seasick! 

These are some of the fallacies re- 
maining from a period when the air- 
plane pilot was a sort of glorified county 
fair balloonist, and the corn and cotton 
belt yokels paid real money to gape 
while an ex-lieutenant put on his circus 
with a war-surplus motor and a weather- 
beaten old berry crate. True enough, 
these barnstormers of the haystack- 
hangar days kept aviation alive as an 
industry, but their act had to have stag- 
ing, had to have atmosphere, and got it! 
The modern airplane is as superior to 
those post-war relics as the “Straight 8” 
is to a Model T Ford. 

“Codrdination of mind and muscle” is 
another well-worn phrase. Such coérdi- 
nation as is needed in flying is about the 
same required for timing a fairly decent 
golf swing, for riding a horse, for sailing 
a small boat, for playing tennis, hand- 
ball, squash, for socking a baseball, for 
dusting a clay target or knocking off a 
mallard, for swimming, for dancing on 
your own feet, or—no fooling—handling 
an automobile in heavy traffic. Codrdi- 
nation? Instinct? If there’s any athletic 
sport at which you are not a downright 
dub, we three will lay a modest bet that 
you can learn to fly an airplane. 


Hearing Things at Night 
By JOHN B. KENNEDY 
From Collier's, September 20 


(Cr M. CoHAN was eating 
dinner. His daughter Geor- 
gette had asked him to listen to her turn 
at the microphone, one day in the early 
history of broadcasting. He tuned in. A 
voice rolled from the loud-speaker. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” it announced: 
“We are privileged now to present Miss 
Georgette Cohan, daughter of the famous 
theatrical producer, George M. Cohan. 
Mr. Cohan is here in the studio and will 
introduce the little girl. Mr. Cohan.” 

Poising a piece of chicken on his fork, 
Mr. Cohan listened. There came sounds 
of an ultra-Broadway accent hitting on 
all tonsils. He had visions of the man 
whose distorted tone he heard, babbling 
about “my little gal”—visions of the gen- 
tleman with a mouth-corner askew and 
a clothespin clamped on his nose for at- 
mospheric effect. 

Mr. Cohan snapped off the loud- 
speaker, finished his meal and fled to the 
theater. 

His dressing-room telephone at the 
theater buzzed with eager inquiries— 
friends who were alarmed at what they 


heard introduced as his voice, friends 
who wondered what had happened to 
make Cohan supernasal and banal. 

Says Mr. Cohan, recounting this inci- 
dent: “Science has reached the limit and 
gone a bit beyond when a man can sit 
at dinner and hear himself talk from a 
distant radio station. But what was I 
to do? What could I do?” 

There were several things Mr. Cohan 
could have done, had he been acquainted 
with the laws of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission; had he also been a less genial 
gentleman than he is. He could have 
protested and placed in jeopardy the li- 
cense under which the station that cari- 
catured him was operating. He could 
have brought suit against the station for 
personal damages by misrepresentation. 

Apart from legal redress, he could 
have issued a statement branding the im- 
posture. The inept mimic would prob- 
ably have lost his job, and that particu- 
lar station would certainly have lost 
prestige. 

For, through the years since Lee De 
Forest first shot music into the air, the 
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original baker’s dozen of radio listeners 
has been multiplied by millions and in- 
creased in sophistication. Faking is the 
last thing they will stand for. The 
risqué may get by—profanity can slip 
through the air waves and meet with 
popular approval even, but fraudulent 
impersonation is barred... . 

What rules in radio is good taste. But 
who sets the limits of good taste, beyond 
which any venturer is switched off the 
air? 

In New York there is a large, airy 
office handsomely equipped with walnut 
desks, oil paintings and scrolled antiques 
topped by vases of flowers. At the-desk 
sits a young woman—of the blue-eyed 
Irish type so frequently endorsed by Mr. 
Ziegfeld—with Titian hair. Bertha Brain- 
ard is in complete charge of the N.B.C. 
traffic in radio programs emanating from 
the East and embracing the entire coun- 
try and Canada. 

One night Miss Brainard heard a stut- 
tering program from WJZ, then in its 
infancy and suffering from the vocal in- 
coherence of infancy. 

Said she to herself: “This is new—a 
miracle. So new that a woman has a 
chance.” 

She took it. Not a single traffic cop 
in Newark, N. J., knew or cared where 
the studio of WJZ might be located. But 
after an extended search she found it 
tucked away in a corner of a warehouse 
with odd lots of electrical equipment. 
The discovery brought her only a re- 
buff. But she sought a telephone and 
a functionary in the New York head- 
quarters of the company found himself 
listening to a crisp, persuasive voice 
across the Hudson River. Within twenty 
minutes the janitor at the studio admit- 
ted her. 

She got the job. For a year she traded 
as radio’s first female announcer, and 
radio’s first dramatic critic of any sex, 
weight or size. The racket, she explains, 
was to Burst in upon such cloistered 
souls as Lee Shubert and Al Woods. Her 
proposition was simple: If she saw a 
show and didn’t like it, merciful silence 
would ensue. If she saw a show and 
liked it her pleasure would be relayed 
over the ether for any picker-up of un- 
considered trifles. The fee was $50. 

Then came an event. Dempsey and 
Carpentier were to fight the battle of the 
century, a battle the century somehow 
managed to survive. The scrap had just 
a little more publicity than the war and 
a little less than Lindbergh’s historic 
flight. The Orchid Man of France was 
stepping out to be potted by the Irish- 
Indian who made boxing a_ business 
where it had once been a sport... . 

That fight gave radio its first popular 
break. Major J. Andrew White announced 
the contest. His description was only a 
morsel, but it whetted public appetite. 

Miss Brainard, as program go-getter, 
became little less than a legalized kid- 
naper. A few staff artists were lined up 
—Tommy Cowan, Milt Cross and, later, 
Keith McLeod, the pianist, and Godfrey 
Ludlow, violinist, being survivors of 
those pioneer days. They had to put in 
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panel engineer in modulating vol- 
ume. Our engineer was up near the 
transmitter on the roof. When an 
act was in progress the announcer 
would dash out to the fire-escape 
for a signal from the man on the 
roof that the station was on the air 
waves. But the man on the roof 
had to run all the way downstairs 
to let us know when we were off.” 


A certain statesman once strode 
into the Newark studio with a pack 
of throat lozenges and a speech des- 
tined to arouse the country. He 
consumed the first and bellowed the 
second. When finished he mopped 
his brow, drank copiously of ice 
water and awaited a deluge of in- 
quiries. 

“When Washington calls,” he said 
grimly, “tell them I’m waiting.” 








WHEN RADIO WAS YOUNG 


more than eight hours a day, filling in 
between the times that Miss Brainard 
hauled over from New York celebrities 
who took the thing as a joke, but have 
since come to know it as a feed-bag. 

Jane Cowl, Percy Grainger, Fred 
Stone, Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pick- 
ford, Eddie Cantor and Ben Turpin fer- 
ried across the river to Newark for no 
more than carfare to give free shows. 
They did it for the thrill of a new ex- 
perience and a possible by-product of 
publicity. In a studio mildly suggestive 
of an undertaking parlor they sang, 
played or orated into a microphone. 

“We operated under difficulties,” says 
Miss Brainard. “We never even knew 
that we were actually on the air unless 
the studio telephone buzzed from an out- 
side listener to tell us how terrible we 
were. We had no control-room to watch 
the magnetic needle that guides the 


He might be waiting yet for a 
Washington call if the engineer on 
the roof hadn’t burst into the studio. 

“When are you going to start?” he 
asked. 

“We’ve finished,” said Miss Brainard. 

“All I heard was a blast that knocked 
us off the needle,” said the engineer. “I 
thought you’d broken the microphone.” 

The statesman arose to his full height, 
straightened a string tie and demanded: 

“My speech was not broadcast?” 

An awkward and eloquent silence en- 
sued. The great man picked up his 
papers and stalked from the scene. Even 
now he fails to understand how radio 
survived his dudgeon. 

Within two years of that catch-as- 
catch-can era of program manufacture 
radio stations were beginning to crop up 
all over the country. WEAF, at first op- 
erating single-handed, commercialized 
this new attention-getter and there be- 
gan formation of the chains... . 














“The first great step forward in pro- 
gram building was taken on January 1, 
1925,” says Miss Brainard, “when John 
McCormack and Lucrezia Bori gave the 
first concert of national importance. 

“Before their appearance, which elic- 
ited an enormous response, various in- 
teresting events had been broadcast, 
including the non-stop Democratic Con- 
vention of 1924.” 


It was during this interminable event 
that one of the orators was chided by an 
announcer for blasting into the nest of 
microphones on the dais. 

“You'll have to stand two feet away 
for your outbursts,” said the announcer. 

“What do you know about broadcast- 
ing?” asked the orator. 

“I was just going to ask you what you 
knew about oratory,” was the reply. 

And that is interesting, because the 
orator was William Jennings Bryan and 
the announcer Graham McNamee... . 


“We have solved the first need of 
good broadcasting,” Miss Brainard re- 
ports—‘‘and that is announcing. We have 
reached the point where announcers can 
be pleasant and get across their per- 
sonalities without intruding on the pro- 
gram content. It’s all in voice and dic- 
tion. Men succeed more than women 
because women’s voices have not the 
same quality of resonance.” ... 

Once, a celebrated announcer was 
called on, in a pinch, to sign off a bed- 
time story period. He did so. 

“Brer Rabbit,” he concluded, “went 
back to his burrow and there told the 
little rabbit folks all about his adven- 
ture. Good night.” Pause. “And if the 
little darlings don’t like that they can go 
to hell.” 

But the switch had not been turned 
off; the farewell was heard. That an- 
nouncer is no longer celebrated. 


China's Great Famine 


By GROVER CLARK 


{2 PAST two years and a half 
have seen a famine in the great 
Yellow River basin in China which, in 
terms of area affected and loss of human 
life, ranks among the greatest calamities 
in human history. At least thirty million 
people have been reduced to virtually 
absolute poverty. At least as many peo- 
ple have died of starvation and its inci- 
dental diseases as died from all causes in 
all the fighting forces during the four 
years of the World War—and though 
rains at last have made crops possible 
throughout practically all of the drought 
area, the loss of life is by no means over 
because of the grave after-effects of the 
appalling catastrophe. 
It is hard, here in well-fed America, 


From the Graphic Survey, October 


to appreciate what famine means... . I 
saw famine—against a background not of 
the well-fed prosperity of the United 
States but of normal conditions which in 
themselves would seem appallingly pov- 
erty-stricken to most Americans. I saw 
famine—and I know that until my dying 
day the memories will haunt me. 

Try to imagine you and your neighbors 
over several hundred square miles, with 
all the grocery stores, all the bakeries, all 
the delicatessen shops closed because they 
had no food to sell, except a few where 
you might be able to get a handful of 
grain for the equivalent of a week’s wages 


—if you still had that much money left 


after buying at such prices for months and 
still had strength left to walk to the shop. 


Assume that there were no trains to 
bring in food, no automobiles, even no 
carts because there were no animals to 
pull them—all the animals having died 
of starvation or been eaten long since. 
Assume that to get even a handful of 
dried grass roots you had had to spend a 
long day grubbing into the dust of the 
fields that had been without rain for 
months, and that now you could not get 
even this “food,” nor leaves off the trees, 
because snow covered the frozen ground. 
Assume that with the temperature down 
around zero you had no clothes but a 
single ragged layer o: thin cotton and 
no firewood because you already had 
torn down most of your house to get 
wood to burn or sell for a few dollars 







































































for food. Assume that you saw your 
children starving, some of them already 
dead, and that you had reached a state 
in which you snatched at the chance to 
get them food by turning them over, for 
a few dollars or even for nothing, to 
strangers who promised to treat them 
well. Then assume that this had been 
your condition and your neighbors’ for 
six months, a year, and then another 
year, while one after another of your ac- 
quaintances and your family died and 
you saw your own turn steadily drawing 
nearer. It is hard here in the United 
States to imagine such a condition. Yet 
that is what millions of people in China 
have been going through during the 
present famine. 

I saw a little of what this means in 
terms of individual men, women, and 
children—though I did not get into the 
very worst of the famine sections. There 
was—to cite only one of scores of specific 
examples—that village of eight hundred 
families in which over half of the fami- 
lies had had nothing to eat but leaves 
and weeds for over a year, and only six 
families had had any grain to eat within 
three months. Even the head man of the 
village, one of the least famine-stricken, 
wavered as he walked because prolonged 
starvation had made him so weak. 


A” I saw the sudden savage 
glare in the eyes of these 
starving people, and heard their savage 
cries, when we began to distribute a 
little bread which we had brought. I 
can forget the beggars on Peiping’s 
streets, but not even New York’s ele- 
vated can drown the memory of the 
beast-like note in the voices of those 
who reached for that bread. 

I saw bodies of those who had died of 
starvation during the night lying along 
the streets of an ancient city waiting to 
be picked up and carried to the places 
where such bodies were being dumped 
because there were too many to bury— 
over three thousand such in one month 
in a city of two hundred thousand. I 
saw the dumping grounds and what the 
dogs had left of these bodies. I saw 
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practically all of those we 
passed on a 150-mile motor ride 
to this city of Sian, or met on 
its streets, looking as though 
they were almost ready to join 
those dead—and saw the even 
more terrible savage hardness 
of the few who apparently had 
managed to get food to keep 
themselves well nourished. 

I have talked with men who 
have seen sights much worse 
than these—who have seen ten 
consecutive villages with only 
one old woman left alive; who 
have seen what was left of 
whole families that had com- 
mitted suicide to avoid starva- 
tion; who have seen wolfish 
bands of what once were peace- 
ful farmers wandering the coun- 
tryside seeking what they could Fu 
find to eat and eating what they 
found, even the bodies of hu- 
man beings. Such things I have 
seen and learned of directly 
—for I have seen famine. Millions were 
caught in such conditions. 

What caused this famine of 1928-30 in 
China? Chiefly drought-bred crop fail- 
ures, though human causes ‘have con- 
tributed to make the effects in some sec- 
tions more serious. Over an area as 
large as France, Germany, Belgium and 
Holiand combined the spring of 1927 saw 
the last approximately normal crops. 
Famine conditions developed in the early 
winter of 1928. Shantung was hit hard- 
est and first, because the spring crops in 
1927 in the famine area in this province 
were meager. Only minor and _ local 
showers fell in most of the region— 
Shantung, Hopei, Honan, Chahar, Sui- 
yuan, Shansi, Shensi, and Kansu prov- 
inces—in 1928 and on into the late spring 
of 1929. Except for small local areas, the 
1928 and spring, 1929, crops throughout 
this section produced from 5 to 10 per 
cent. of the normal yield. ... 

Rains in the spring and early summer 
of this year have assured fair autumn 
crops this month—September, 1930— 
throughout practically the whole region. 
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FAMINE VICTIMS IN SHANTUNG PROVINCE 


Lack of seed, lack of men and animals 
to work the land and other consequences 
of the preceding long-continued drought, 
however, made it impossible to get in 
normal plantings, so that the yield still 
will be distinctly below normal. Except 
in certain comparatively small sections, 
nevertheless, the famine itself probably 
can be considered over—though it is un- 
safe to make a definite assertion on this 
point until the results are learned of a 
careful survey now being made by re- 
sponsible foreign agencies in China. 

The ending of the famine as such, how- 
ever, does not mean the ending of the 
need for relief work. Millions of people 
have lost their property or been com- 
pletely uprooted from their homes or 
otherwise been thrown into a condition 
of virtually absolute need. Some of these 
can get back on their feet. A large pro- 
portion of them, including the hundreds 
of thouSands whose vitality has been 
seriously reduced by prolonged starva- 
tion, will perish unless they get help 
from outside. The need for rehabilita- 
tion efforts is urgent. 






Farewell to Sophistication 





HEN Bertrand Russell calls 
Ernest Hemingway mid- 
Victorian, modernism would seem to be 
singing two separate tunes. Who is off 
the key? Mr. Russell is quite sure that 
he is not; but as a new decade swings 
into being, and the old tunes of post- 
war disillusionment become wearyingly 
over-familiar, one wonders if perhaps 
Hemingway’s mid-Victorianism may not 
be the introductory measure of a new 
theme. . 
The charming young person who 








By LA MAR WARRICK 


From Harpers, October 


turned modern five or six years ago, 
through the effort of some earnest en- 
lightener with advanced ideas and soul- 
ful eyes, finds herself on her thirtieth 
birthday alone in her tower town studio, 
surrounded by modernistic furniture, 
nudes by Archipenko and books by Ber- 
trand Russell, but no roses. The earnest 
enlightener forgot to send roses owing 
to his state of excitement over a dance 
date with a pretty young thing whose 
most modern remark to date has been, 
“I think you’re just too wonderful.” 






This state of affairs is apt to give the 
thirty-year-old pause to wonder just 
what she has got out of being modern; 
and the answer is “nothing at all except 
a little knowledge and a great deal of 
disillusionment.” 

The lady is learning, perhaps a little 
too late, that to the modern no love is 
so important as excitement, no friend- 
ship so valuable as a well-turned phrase; 
that it is the old-fashioned husband 
rather than the new-fashioned lover who 
will celebrate an important anniversary 
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by sending ten long roses and one short 
note, “Each year has been as perfect 
as each rose is beautiful.” She is learn- 
ing, too, that it is apt to be the old- 
fashioned husband rather than the new- 
fashioned lover who takes some of the 
sting out of a bitter birthday by bring- 
ing home a thirty-dollar ounce of per- 
fume in spite of the stock market. 

The note may be somewhat extrava- 
gant sentimentally and the perfume 
financially, but both give a certain glow 
and satisfaction; and glow and satisfac- 
tion are two qualities which the passing 
modern temper conspicuously lacks. 


HaT the modern woman learns 

at thirty the modern man be- 
gins to suspect ten years later—for, in 
spite of vaunted equality, there is a ten- 
year male sexual advantage in this some- 
what lopsided world. He has passed, in 
his fine young freedom, from episode to 
episode, celebrating each in an increas- 
ingly erotic line of sonnets to breasts and 
thighs; or talking in staccato. and un- 
punctuated verse about candles burning 
at both ends, and living each moment 
for its highly intense self. And suddenly 
at forty he finds himself somewhat older 
than his years should allow, and per- 
haps a little more nervous than his care- 
fully planned athletic program should 
permit, looking at a baby playing on a 
Victorian, suburban lawn, or into the 
clear, quiet eyes of a young girl who 
has never burned any candles, and won- 
dering if his life pattern is so damned 
perfect after all.... 

The boys and girls coming into ma- 
turity somewhere between 1918 and 1920 
found themselves in the midst of a war- 
taught world far different from the one 
pictured to them by their mamas and 
papas and Sunday-school teachers. They 
went head on into revolt against Vic- 
torianism, blue-laws, “limbs”, chaperons, 
protected girlhood, and Sunday evening 
psalm-singing. They were going to be 
free and learn things, and they were 
free and they did learn things. Pick up 
any widely read book written by a 
young person during the last decade— 
Ernest Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms, 
McKinlay Kantor’s Diversey, John Dos 
Passos’ Manhattan Transfer, Rosamund 
Lehman’s Dusty Answer, F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s This Side of Paradise, and you 
will find young people in their twenties 
writing about other young people in 
their twenties with all the despairing 
cynicism pictured by Krutch in The 
Modern Temper. 

But young people in 1930 are neither 
thinking nor writing that way. A new 
mood of faith, of intellectual idealism, 
is coming into being. We are dead tired, 
says this new youth, of being taught that 
this world holds nothing but Freudian 
dreams, biological reactions, and beha- 
vioristic conditionings. We are not at 
all sure that every studio apartment ex- 
istence is ideal, and that there is a 


thwarted woman behind every suburban ~ 


front door. We are not at all sure that 
self-expression must necessarily take 
the form of promiscuousness, and that 
every baby is a mistake. We think that 
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a modernism which leaves you washed 
out and cynical at thirty is a flop. We 
will to believe that life may hold beauty. 

The middle-aged philosophers who are 
deluging the magazines with their wails 
about a chaotic world seem as yet to be 
utterly unaware of this new mood on 
the part of youth. I can’ understand 
their ignorance, for they are standing 
off, looking at youth from the outside, 
and, superficially observed, these 1930 


‘ young people are a knowing lot. They 


look like the “lil ole hot mamas and 
papas” made familiar to the American 
people through the drawings of John 
Held, Jr.; they talk like Dorothy Parker 
in her more sophisticated moments. And 
because they look and talk that way—in 
public—the Krutches and Russells of 
this world jump to the conclusion that 
the youngsters share the cynicism of 
their somewhat weary selves. It is just 
at this point that the philosophers make 
their mistake. . . . If these young people 
were Victorian hot house plants, taught 
by their adoring parents to believe in 
Santa Claus, fairies, the pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow, and that grand- 
mother and grandfather had fifteen chil- 
dren because of a fervently religious de- 
sire to repopulate the world, their new 
mood of idealism might be a piteous 
demonstration. But they are, quite on 
the contrary, the most sophisticated 
group of youngsters that the world has 
ever known. They have more knowl- 
edge, biological, psychological, sociologi- 
cal, any variety you may name, than any 














previous generation has ever had... . 
They do not think that marriages are 
made in heaven, but neither do they 
think that Theodore Dreiser’s re-arrang- 
ing chemisms are an adequate explana- 
tion of the way a man may feel about a 
woman in the springtime. They dislike 
sloppy sentimentality, but they prefer 
their skylarks straight from Shelley, 
rather than through Aldous Huxley. 
Their newly idealistic interest in love, 
beauty, religion is not to be confused 
with conventional acquiescence in tra- 
ditional codes. They prefer the morality 
of George Eliot to the morality of thor- 
oughly married Peggy Joyce. They feel 
disgust for a church policy of picking 
vestrymen by Bradstreet’s rather than 
by Thomas a Kempis; for a legal system 
which will not permit divorce by mutual 
consent but will permit it when the 
lady says, “He no longer interests me” 
or, “He refused to entertain my friends”; 
for a social system which withholds 
birth control knowledge from the group 
having most economic need of it. 
About such matters the new youth is 
right in step with its elder brothers and 
sisters. The deviation comes here: yes- 
terday’s youth, disgusted with traditional 
morality, traditional religion, traditional 
standards of beauty, threw the whole 
lot overboard. To-day’s youth, disgusted 
both with traditional standards and with 
the chaotic results which have been 
achieved by throwing overboard those 
standards, is looking for a re-statement 
of morality, religion, beauty, and love. 


Shall Slavery Come South? 


By STRINGFELLOW BARR 
From the Virginia Quarterly Review, October 


HE EX-CONFEDERACY has em- 

barked on the Industrial Revo- 
lution. That is the outstanding economic 
fact that underlies and conditions all the 
current talk about a New South. Since 
the South, New and Old alike, has a 
stronger feeling for tradition and social 
hierarchy than any other portion of the 
United States, it is worth asking whether 
those southerners who value their tradi- 
tions propose to guide, combat, or ignore 
the revolution which is in process. I re- 
frain from labeling this class of south- 
erners because I can think of no label 
that fits. They are chiefly the descend- 
ants of the southern -ruling class; but 
that class was expropriated and recon- 
structed out of its political leadership 
pretty thoroughly and no class has ever 
really taken its place. I prefer not to call 
them the intellectuals; the intellectual 
of an industrial plutocracy has had no 
analogue in the South. They can scarce- 
ly be called the upper class in a social 
sense; for though they were able to 
freeze out the carpetbagger pretty satis- 
factorily, the World War profiteer has 
flourished in their midst like a green bay 


tree and the less romantic members of 
the old guard admit that the dollar 
standard has outposts from one end of 
the South to the other. In short, they 
have lost or have had curtailed their 
leadership in the political, economic, and 
social sphere; and yet they remain the 
principal custodians of a tradition which 
they at least consider valuable. For 
brevity’s sake, let us call them the tradi- 
tionalists. The term is of course an in- 
criminating one in a nation more willing 
to purchase the past than to comprehend 
it. Your southern traditionalist is less 
given to collecting antiques than to cit- 
ing precedents. He is historically minded 
and therefore sceptical of revolution, in- 
dustrial or otherwise... . 


UT THE southerner will not be 

content merely to eat; he wants 
and will want his share of the radios, 
cars, and frigidaires which are consid- 
ered part of the American citizen’s right- 
ful heritage. His problem is to produce 
something that he can exchange for these 
ordinary furnishings of American life. 
If his desire for such furnishings means 





























































that his helotry will be purely psycho- 
logical, there is nevertheless nothing in 
his history to suggest that he will relish 
it. Therefore there is no use appealing 
to the southern people to reject indus- 
trialism in a spirit of Gandhian ascet- 
SDIBIN: <4. 

I suspect that if the Old South had a 
soul, that soul consisted in a mature 
sense of social responsibility. I am aware 
that the post-bellum abolitionist would 
accept this definition only with a grim- 
ace. To him the slave system spells ex- 
ploitation, and for some reason exploita- 
tion is supposed to mean irresponsibility. 
But if he will take his attention from the 
legal status of the slave and the free 
factory hand and fasten it on the atti- 
tude of the “master” in each case, he 
may get a different picture. The planta- 
tion master could not afford to let a 
thousand-dollar slave starve. The fac- 
tory master can afford to let his slave 
starve whenever there is the reasonable 
assurance of more “free” labor for the 
next boom. It was widely accepted 
social theory in the slave south that the 
aged and therefore unproductive slave 
must be cared for. New York State has 
been struggling this year with insurance 
for aged industrial slaves. In short, the 
doctrine of legal equality has been not 
only a noble concept; it has been the 
rationalization of a capitalistic society 
living on a hire-and-fire economic basis, 
profitable but irresponsible to live on. 
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It is against that irresponsibility, I sus- 
pect, that the southern traditionalist is 
revolting when he hears that a new 
factory is coming to town. The best tra- 
dition he has is the agricultural one that 
economic power, coupled with irrespon- 
sibility to the worker and the commu- 
nity at large, is immoral. But by pout- 
ing in the corner, as he is now doing, he 
will not keep the factory out—not if the 
local Chamber of Commerce knows it. 
He will merely antagonize its manager 
and deprive him of collaboration. For 
to do the traditionalist justice, while his 
pouting is a mere nuisance, his collabo- 
ration would be valuable. 


i CALL THE tradition of responsi- 
bility agricultural because it has 
proved easier to achieve under the less 
complex conditions of agriculture than 
in machine production. If the really 
valuable part of the southern tradition 
is not only social responsibility, but is 
also essentially the emanation of a hoe, 
then the traditionalist is justified in the 
impotent pouting which I am here at- 
tacking. But what the traditionalist 
overlooks is the fact that it is the wor- 
ship of machinery, not its use, that made 
the English industrial revolution the 
horror of modern history... . 

I suggest that the way out lies as fol- 
lows. Industrialization must be accepted 
as something well under way and indeed 
almost out of hand already. The indus- 
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trialist, to get the good will of the com- 
munity in which he proposes to operate, 
must be forced to accept those checks on 
irresponsible exploitation that older in- 
dustrial communities, like Great Britain 
and the North, have already worked out 
in tears and bloodshed. 

For industrialization, like a disease, 
eventually found its antitoxin. By the 
thirties that antitoxin had taken the 
form in England of collective bargaining 
through trade unions and factory regu- 
lation administered by a competent and 
socially responsible civil service. Later 
accretions in various parts of the world 
have been unemployment insuranée, old 
age pensions, workmen’s compensation 
for injuries, profit-sharing, consultative 
codperative management, and a host of 
other developments. In short, human 
nature has tempered the factory system 
as it tempered slavery... . 

The South faces a brilliant chance for 
a new industrial experiment that will 
rehabilitate her economically without 
wrecking her spiritually. But to accom- 
plish this, she must have the intelligent 
guidance, not only of those who under- 
stand economic rehabilitation through 
factory-building, but of those who at 
least have been claiming to understand 
her spiritual heritage. It will be a sorry 
bit of irony if by 1950 white industrial 
slavery in the South merits the strictures 
the abolitionists were hurling at black 
agricultural slavery in 1850. 


From The Saturday Review of Literature, September 20 


T THINGS to which I have 
lately listened I have found 
unusually interesting; each of them by 
itself and, even more, both combined. 
The first was a remark made by Dr. 
Woodbridge shortly before he resigned 
his administrative work as dean of the 
graduate faculties in Columbia Univer- 
sity, that he might give more full atten- 
tion to his teaching as Seth Low Profes- 
sor of Philosophy. “After seventeen 
years,” he said, “as head of what is in 
numbers the largest, and in reputation 
not the least, graduate school in Amer- 
ica, I am certain of at least one thing, 
marked and progressive decrease in the 
intellectual maturity of those graduates 
of our American colleges who present 
themselves for advanced training.” .. . 
It is a startling charge to make, espe- 
cially when it is recalled that the dean 
is speaking not of average graduates but 
of that cream of them which desires and 
asks the stern training of graduate study 
and research. It is also interesting—in 
view of the vast sums spent on collegiate 
development in the last two decades, ad- 
vertised strides in the development of 
what at least pretends to be a “science 





of education,” confident assertions of 
pedagogical theorists, free curricula, per- 
sonnel study schemes, psychological 
tests, general examinations, and all the 
other plausible devices for getting better 
and better college education—to note not 
merely that Dean Woodbridge finds in- 
tellectual immaturity in graduate stu- 
dents prevalent, but also that he deems 
this to be something which is definitely 
increasing year by year. 

Finally, it is not perhaps without sig- 
nificance that, despite his having re- 
peated the charge on a number of occa- 
sions, nobody—in his own university or 
elsewhere—has ventured so far to deny 
the truth of what he says. If it be the 
business of our educational system to 
produce, among those who present them- 
selves for scholarly specialization, a con- 
siderable group of persons who, once 
they are through college, can do intellec- 
tual work of reasonable maturity and 
competence, then our educational system 
would seem to be less and less effective. 
This is a disturbing thought; and some- 
how it stays in one’s mind, despite all the 
efforts of cheerful persons to charm one 
into serenity by assurances that illiteracy 





is decreasing among us, or that many 
more children than used go on nowadays 
to secondary school and college. 

These things are, to be sure, sources 
of joy; but still the horrid picture re- 
mains of an increasing immaturity at the 
top of the intellectual pile—of a world 
dominated and directed by retarded 
adolescents. Peter Pan is a charming 
figure in fantasy; but a real world led 
by little boys who never grow up is a con- 
cept which has nightmare possibilities. 

What is rotten in Denmark? In the 
immortal play the thing that was rotten 
was that the kingdom was in the hands 
of people who were hopelessly imma- 
ture. From platitudinous Polonius to 
heady Hamlet himself, all the characters 
seem intent on approaching serious prob- 
lems with the windy mind of adoles- 
cence. Not a single one of them is ca- 
pable of thinking a problem through with 
recognition of facts, exercise of logic, or 
a disciplined imagination. That is what 
makes Hamlet a tragedy. 

It may make American culture, if this 
“progressive deterioration” goes on much 
further, also a tragedy. This certain 
charge of a cautious and benevolent 
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dean, a charge to which seven out of 
ten competent educational observers 
probably give assent, while even the 
other three will not vigorously deny, 
seems decidedly worth attention. 

The second thing to which I have 
lately given interested heed was a sym- 
posium on secondary school education. 
The place was Atlantic City. The occa- 
sion was the meeting of a society which 
has a most mouth-filling title. The Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in the Middle States and Maryland. This 
A.C.S.S.M.S. and M. is an old, respec- 
table body with a generally conservative 
reputation. 
worth of the colleges in its territory, and 
its judgments carry great weight. Of 
late it has begun the huge task of simi- 
larly estimating public and private sec- 
ondary schools in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For an entire morning 
there was discussed the question of what 
such secondary schools ought to teach. 

There seemed to be a general agree- 
ment among those present that such 
schools were going to teach those things, 
and only those things, which might seem 
to them best. There was henceforth to 
be paid little or no regard, for instance, 
to opinions of the colleges. It was openly 
stated, to large applause, that by steering 
good students to complacent colleges and 
away from those which had old-fash- 
ioned entrance expectations, the schools 
could break down resistance from above. 


AS FoR the desire or opinion of 
those who happened to be 
parents, that was not even mentioned. 
One of the first assumptions of American 
education seems to be that fathers and 
mothers are invariably incompetent and 
that teachers, under the direction of 
skilled “scientists in education,” are the 
proper and infallible guides of youth. 
Unfortunately, most parents are in fact 
deeply impressed by the current mumbo- 
jumbo obfuscation created by school- 
masters as a class; and consequently the 
group of which we are speaking was per- 
haps excusable in ignoring altogether 
parental opinion. 

At any rate, it was calmly assumed 
that those “professionally trained teach- 
ers” who do now already control our 
secondary schools—but who do not as 
yet, despite heroic efforts, control the 
colleges, are going to dictate, without the 
veto of anybody whatsoever, exactly 
what is to be the intellectual training of 
American boys and girls between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen. 

To all of this I listened from the first 
with interest, for I knew that they spoke 
the more than possible truth about their 
immense power and the probable devel- 
opment thereof. And then, as they went 
on talking, all of a sudden that interest 
turned into alarm, for I remembered 
Dr. Woodbridge’s complaint. The im- 
maturity of incipient scholars, the in- 
creasing childishness of American cul- 
ture, was due to these same good, fine, 
earnest, and sincere men who were 
calmly talking. As they outlined their 
ideal program for the future secondary 
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school, it was apparent that they were 
concerned a great deal with informing 
and broadening the young minds com- 
mitted to their charge, but that they 
failed to realize the necessity of strength- 
ening and maturing those minds. 

In former days it had been assumed 
that the business of schools was the 
training of minds to function rather than 
the imparting of any information. It was 
assumed that people with trained minds 














could be trusted to acquire information 
on their ovm hook. Tnrese gentlemen 
were ali for broadening, what they 
cailed “orientat:ng,” evidently on the as- 
sumpticn that this was the schocl’s busi- 
ness, and that their young charges would 
mature automaticaliy. But, so observers 
of highei eduvaticn insisted, that was not 
what was taking place. It was quite 
evident that many of the best of their 
boys and girls were not maturing at all. 


The Future of Zion 


By HAROLD LOEB 
From The New Republic, September 10 


_— YEARS have passed since 
the British government, by a 
document known as the Balfour Declara- 
tion, offered to use its “best endeavors to 
facilitate the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish peo- 
ple.” In the interval men and money 
have been poured into the small arid 
territory which the British reduced on 
second thought, to some 10,000 square 
miles, Trans-Jordan having been re- 
moved from the scope of the project. 

The Jewish population has increased 
to 160,000, and now comprises one-fifth 
of the total. Four hundred square miles, 
one twenty-fifth of the country’s area, 
have been obtained by purchase, no gov- 
ernment land having been allotted to the 
Jews. Hebrew has come to be generally 
spoken, thus enabling different kinds of 
Jews to talk to each other. A university, 
commanding a beautiful view of the 
Dead Sea, has been built in this land 
where a majority of the Jews are with- 
out proper means of support. Commu- 
nity life in the cities and colonies has ac- 
quired all the intensity associated with 
the Jewish temperament. 

Some thousands of refugees from Cen- 
tral Europe have found an environment 
which, in spite of its economic and phys- 
ical peril, is more satisfying than the one 
they left. Tel-Aviv, a city of 40,000, the 
only Jewish municipality in the world, 
has been built up by American boom- 
town methods and has suffered and sur- 
vived the economic crisis inevitable 
when new development work shows up. 
At present its modern, somewhat cubis- 
tic houses peer over fans of palm and 
cypress at date-box camels stalking be- 
side the sea after each other’s tails. The 
yisitor, aware that twice during the past 
the West has planted -its standards on 
this Eastern shore, wonders which civili- 
zation is destined to survive. .. . 

The Jewish people, which so hopefully 
accepted England’s offer in 1917, finds it- 
self baffled on all sides. Even internal 
problems such as the raising of money, 
the fuel of their project, have become 
more difficult, owing to world conditions. 
In Palestine not only have homes and 
crovos been destroyed, immigration for- 
bidden and trade harassed by boycotts, 
but Jewish confidence in the govern- 


ment, barely maintained over the years, 
has been definitely destroyed. Ham- 
strung by British Labor, which, of all 
parties, was thought to be most sympa- 
thetic to Zionist ideals, Jewish Palestine 
finds itself headed toward bankruptcy, 
because of political factors outside of its 
control. 

Thus it was when Egypt opposed As- 
syria, when Greece and Persia fought. 
Should the Jews, with England’s quan- 
dary in mind, make the gesture, by some 
called noble, of renouncing their dream? 
The question has no reality. The Jews 
cannot renounce their dream except by 
racial suicide, and no people can commit 
suicide by an act of will. 

Zionism is more than a charitable colo- 
nization scheme. Behind the actuality, 
which has been lightly touched upon, is 
the dream, perhaps the oldest dream ex- 
tant, as it originated in a promise of the 
Lord to Abraham: “I will make of thee 
a great nation.” 

Of late the ancient dream has assumed 
a form at which the lusty barbarians 
who first dared to look beyond their mo- 
ment would doubtless be astonished. 
For the Jews do not envisage a national- 
istic state, conducting an acquisitive for- 
eign policy, recapturing the splendor and 
pomp of bygone days. Rather they seek 
an environment where the “good life” 
can be created according to their genius, 
and concern themselves little with such 
externalities as sovereignty, so long as 
they are left free to develop their own 
distinctive institutions. 


N AMBITION so broad lends itseli 

to various interpretations. The 
orthodox, believing that Zion will not be 
realized until the millennium, merely 
want a place where they can observe the 
sacred law, the Torah, and wait in peace. 
At the other pole, the communists, not to 
be confused with Russian Communists 
who have adopted the Marxian slogan, 
see the “good life” along the lines laid 
down by the older prophets and Jesus 
of Nazareth. In their settlements—some 
of the newer agricultural colonies have 
been assigned them—they till the com- 
munity-owned land, rotate work assign- 
ments and observe many of the ancient 
ceremonies for their esthetic content. 
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Between these wings. ‘lies: the main 
body of Zionists, the Central’ Group, as 
the party is known politically, which di- 
vides iritc two ‘factions. The European, 
led end ihspired: by Dr: Weismann, has 
largely controlled Zionist policy since 
the War. It seeks tne realization of the 
dream by sustained effort. along philan- 
thropic lines. As the Jew has thus pre- 
served successive remnants of his race 
for 1900 years, it is not unnatural that 
the old formula be once more tried. 

The American faction, led at one time 
by Justice Brandeis, considers such a 
program too slow to be effective. Land 
settlement, in its opinion, must be han- 
dled otherwise in the twentieth century 
A.D. than in the sixth century B.C. Im- 
pressed by the achievements of big busi- 
ness and its servant, applied science, it 
desires to reéstablish the nation by 
methods much like those with which the 
Panama Canal was built. First, its 
spokesmen claim, spies should be sent 
out to discover, not the strength of the 
enemy but the potential resources of the 
land; then the men and money required 
to realize on these resources should be 
calculated; then the capital necessary for 
productive investment should be raised. 
Not until then should development be- 
gin. This faction believes such a pro- 
cedure would establish a nation whose 
culture could be fostered afterwards. 


HE EvuROPEAN faction thought so 

ambitious a scheme visionary, 
and was impatient to start. Conse- 
quently, the system of subsidizing settle- 
ments established by Baron Rothschild 
was continued with modifications, special 
attention being paid to the humanitarian, 
educational, linguistic, artistic and sani- 
tary phases—in other words, to every- 
thing considered secondary by the Amer- 
ican wing. Last month the crisis forced 
the contending factions to reconsider 
their positions: peace was made between 
them. The executive, at the moment, 
represents both groups. 

Another point of view should be men- 
tioned to round out the picture: that of 
the Revisionists. Their leader, Jabotin- 
sky, one of the most brilliant Jews ac- 
tively concerned with Zionism, relies on 
political rather than economic action. 
Since,they believe a self-sufficient, homo- 
geneous state to be an essential prelimi- 
nary to all other ends, their main efforts 
are directed to bettering the Jews’ politi- 
cal status and to fortifying Zion’s pre- 
carious position in a hostile land. They 
think capital will not be attracted until 
security is attained... . 

Though this point of view causes a 
temporary lapsing of the larger vision, 
and an evocation of worn-out national 
battle cries, thus subjecting them to the 
criticism of the idealists, their activities 
have proved of crucial benefit. If it had 
not been for the Haganah, the secret de- 
fense militia, inspired largely by Revis- 
ionists, the Jews of Palestine would 
surely, just a year ago, have suffered 
a massacre of appalling proportions. 
Wherever the Haganah were on the 
ground—which is the same as saying 
wherever there were modern Zionist 
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Jews—the Arabs were beaten back with 
a loss at least equal to that of the Jews, 
if one excepts back-alley assassinations. 
Where there were no Haganah, as in the 
towns of Hebron and Safad, whose or- 


‘ thodox Jewish inhabitanis were nonre- 


sistant pacifists, the Arabs slaughtered 
to their hearts’ content. Thus, by step- 
ping into the breach while the British 
were boarding trains in Egypt, the Haga- 
nah saved Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv and 
other colonies from being made shambles. 


THE WAILING WALL IN JERUSALEM 


Many other Jews, who cannot openly 
uphold Zionism because they pretend to 
believe in the basic tenet of the assimila- 
tionist—that Judaism is but a religion 
like any other—manage to give a warm 
or lukewarm allegiance to the project by 
pleasant-sounding rationalizations. Hu- 
manitarianism is the most popular. Aware 
that the larger part of the race still en- 
dures physical and mental hardships so 
severe that its stamina is being drained, 
they see Palestine as a refuge to which 
the worst sufferers can escape. Thus 
they contribute to Zionism, as they do 
to the hospital for hip and joint diseases, 
without their chauvinistic coreligionists 
being able to impugn their loyalty to 
their adopted state. 


—— to them are the Romantics 
who believe the position of 
the Jews would be improved by a na- 


tional home. Observing that the Irish 
and Italians in America are proud of 
their origin and that the Jews of their 
class are not, they hope that by reéstab- 
lishing the State they will alter this 
psychic malady. Then there are the 
Sentimentalists who see that other races 
have an indigenous language, folklore 
and esthetic expression, and wish the 
Jews to have at least as much. Of 
course, the Jews have an indigenous cul- 
ture, in fact several, but the semi-assimi- 
lated disparage the ancient Talmudic 
and the nearly as ancient Cabalistic lore, 
as well as the Chassidic, though they are 
inclined to assume that the new lore 
arising in Palestine will command the 
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respect and admiration of the world. 

However, it is not this dream of many 
shapes and colors which makes it impos- 
sible for the Jew to renounce Zionism, 
but that which lies behind the dream— 
the faith. 

History, despite the efforts of the ma- 
terialists of the late century, remains 
mysterious because imponderable values 
have in the past, and doubtless will con- 
tinue to have in the future, an influence. 

From the fall of Jerusalem until the ° 
eighteenth century the Jewish people 
persisted in diverse lands under condi- 
tions of recurrent horror. Their occupa- 
tions proscribed, their movements cur- 
tailed, even their increase forbidden, 
they continued to live and bear children 
in the shadow of massacre and to main- 
tain an inner fortitude. One aspect not 
often remarked is that the Jews made 
the ghetto wall before the Gentiles 
locked the gate. The Jews conformed to 
a peculiar style of dress and beard; the 
Gentiles added a yellow badge. Such 
measures were directed, though perhaps 
the purpose was not widely realized; to- 
ward one end, their preservation as a 
distinctive people. And the necessity for 
their preservation as a distinctive people 
was the conviction that they, better than 
others, knew the desires of Jehovah. In 
other words, the Jews endured 1700 
years of horror for a faith—endured it 
of their own free will, since apostasy, 
during the middle ages, meant not only 
escape but welcome. 

In the eighteenth century this faith, 
because of its supernatural sanction, was 
undermined in Western countries. For 
a long while the ghetto walls resisted the 
current of the age. Gradually, however, 
the new skepticism penetrated even this 
massive barrier. 

The Jews found themselves pariahs for 
a faith that was open to doubt. In the 
resulting consternation thousands broke 
away from their traditional modes and 
threw themselves into the civilization 
which they had disdained for so many 
centuries. The stampede is called as- 
similation. It has not yet exhausted it- 
self. But neither has the will of. the 
race to live. 

Gradually a new faith was born, a 
faith compatible with the temper of the 
age, a faith in themselves. No supernat- 
ural sanction upholds it, yet it is as much 
a faith as the old faith which asserted 
that Moses had listened to the voice of 
God. Behind the Zionistic dream is the 
conviction that Jews, if allowed to live 
in their own peculiar way, free of the 
oppression and poverty usual in eastern 
Europe, free of the pressure, equally po- 
tent, to imitate other peoples, usual in 
western Europe and America, would de- 
velop a civilization not only congenial to 
themselves, but valuable to the world. 

Obviously, so long as a people, or a 
portion of a people, holds such a faith, 
talk of renouncing all attempts at its 
realization is nonsense. Zionism can be 
temporarily frustrated, Zionism can suf- 
fer calamities, but it cannot be renounced 
until the faith is dead and the will to 
live, which doubtless inspires the faith, 
is exhausted. 
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Poison Gas 
Today 


O18 ON GAS, 
euphemistically 
called “chemical warfare” 
by the military, has lately 
been whitewashed by ex- 
perts in soldiering both 
here and abroad—where 
once it was held in op- 
probrium. Captain Lid- 
dell Hart, English au- 
thority on things military, 
has declared that its chief 
horror was its novelty in 
the World War—its sud- 
den advent distressing 
orthodox generals and armchair humani- 
tarians alike. Hart believes it no worse 
than high explosives or the bayonet. An 
American enthusiast has added, “The gas 
weapon is humane and means a great 
gain in security for America.” Soviet 
Russia and Germany set great store by it. 
But the Women’s International League 
holds a different opinion, and at a con- 
ference in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many, there was a thorough airing of 
the subject. The verdict was exceed- 
ingly ugly. H. G. Wells, in his latest 
novel, is of like mind—for gas figures 
largely in the “Autocracy of Mr. Par- 
ham.” Here humane Englishmen refuse 
to destroy Berlin by poison fumes, though 
bidden by their fascist dictator. 





The Vacuum 
Tube 


HE LITTLE TUBES which made the 
radio and the _ talking-picture 
industries what they are has a future 
in other industries as well. Keith Hen- 
ney, associate editor of Electronics, out- 
lines this future in that magazine. 
“Radio engineers’ noses are so close to 
the grindstone of communication that 
they are prone not to see or be inter- 
ested in what is going on in other indus- 
tries,’ he says. “For example, not many 
appreciate the fact that the two elec- 
tronic tubes (the vacuum tube and the 
photo-electric cell) are already found in 
transportation where they control the 
speed and security of express trains as 
well as operate traffic lights on important 
highways, and in the case of the Detroit- 
Windsor bridge actually count the traffic 
and instantly turn the reports into the 
superintendent’s office some _ distance 
away. The vacuum tube also starts, 
stops, levels fast passenger elevators; the 
photo-cell has gone into forestry, where 
it measures the amount of sunlight 
reaching the ground as an index of how 
closely to replant; in addition the vacuum 
tube will measure and record the rate of 
drying of cut timber. Similarly the 
vacuum tube is finding its way into 
mining, into the textile industry, into 
88 
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ceramics, into automobile plants, and 
into other industries. And the surface is 
only scratched. The estimate has been 
made that within five years radio will 
buy but a small part of the output of 
vacuum tube plants.” 

Mr. Henney cites an example of the 
new uses to which the tube can be put: 
“A young man in the Maine woods built 
a radio with which he played when he 
was not cutting timber for pulp mills. 
He noticed that when a piece of paper 
was put between the condenser plates of 
his oscillating detector the pitch of the 
squeal varied and that different thick- 
nesses of paper produced different 
pitches. Now the squealing detector be- 
came a device that not only measures 
and records the moisture of paper and 
thickness of rubber sheets as they are 
made but it exercises such a control over 
the machinery that paper and rubber in 
much greater uniformity of manufacture 
can be produced. The annual saving to 
the manufacturer is many times the cost 
of the machine.” 


Professor Claude 
Succeeds Again 


HE LEADING ARTICLE of this de- 
partment last month concerned 
the successful launching off the Cuban 
coast of Professor Georges Claude’s deep- 
sea power-producing tube. The experi- 
ment is based on a law of thermo- 
dynamics that differences in tempera- 
ture can be converted into energy, and 
the application here is to the differences 
in temperature of tropical ocean water 
at the surface and at the bottom. Now 
comes word from the Professor that his 
theory of thus obtaining steam motive 
power has been fully proved. Ina cable 
to the Parisian Le Matin, he says: 
“Yesterday the equipment devised to 
bring up from the bottom of the sea 
some of its immeasurable thermal energy 
functioned for the first time. The results 
obtained permit the belief that our ex- 
periments have been justified. The tur- 
bine produced ten kilowatts at 4000 rev- 
olutions per minute, 


“The outcome of the first trial is satis- 
factory in view of the slight difference 
in the temperatures. I am convinced 
that our ten modest kilowatts, obtained 
under mediocre conditions, give new as- 
surance that human industry will never 
lack mechanical energy to animate it.” 

On another trial the following day 
fifty kilowatts were produced. 


Cancer 


Fo THE SECOND year the New York 
City Cancer Committee offers to 
the public its small Christmas memoran- 
dum book, and asks for contributions of 
one or two dollars for the support of its 
work of education. Contrary to general 
belief, the committee says cancer is not 
an incurable disease. It can, in many 
cases, be controlled by prompt and 
proper treatment. This is the fact which 
the New York City Cancer Committee, 
the local branch of the American Society 
for the Control of Cancer, is emphasizing 
by every available means. 

The committee arranges lectures by 
physicians conversant with the subject 
and able to present it in simple form, 
shows a motion picture giving a simple 
story, and distributes carefully prepared 
pamphlets. All of these means—lectures, 
film, and pamphlets—are designed not to 
increase but relieve the fear of the dis- 
ease which is such a potent factor in 
causing delay. The work is dependent 
entirely on voluntary contributions. 


Watching 
Eros 


ROS IS COMING back toward earth. 

On January 31, 1931, it will be 
nearer the earth than it has been since 
1894. But that nearness will be approxi- 
mately sixteen million miles. Eros is a 
tiny asteroid or minor planet, probably 
no more than fifteen or twenty miles in 
diameter, but it comes closer to the earth 
than any other astronomical body save 
meteors. 

Its interest to astronomers lies in the 
fact that its occasional close approaches 
to the earth make possible, indirectly, 
more accurate measurement of the dis- 
tance between earth and sun than can 
be done in any other way. Its orbit is 
not circular, but is stretched out into a 
lengthened ellipse, like the shape of a 
race track. According to Dr. E. E. Free, 
of New York, celestial photographs 
showing the exact position of Eros among 
the stars have already been made by a 
German astronomer, Dr. G. Struve. The 
planet is moving, Dr. Struve’s recent dis- 
covery shows, in almost exactly the path 
predicted thirty years ago. Astronomers 
will watch and measure it with extreme 
care during the next six months, so that 
from the shape of its orbit and the rela- 
tion of this to the earth and the sun, the 
best possible measure of the sun’s dis- 
tance and the size of the solar system 
may, be computed. 
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. 1922 wHEN radio was young, 
Columbia University was invited 
by the owners of one of the early broad- 
casting stations to arrange a series of ed- 
ucational programs. The station donated 
the time, one of the best periods of the 
day—from eight to eight-thirty in the 
evening. The university officials accepted 
the offer, and all went well. 

Then radio began to grow. The in- 
dustry shot up with such amazing speed 
that it all but got out of anyone’s con- 
trol. Soon the half-hour was no longer 
available for the professors. For big 
business had awakened to the tremen- 
dous possibilities of nation-wide adver- 
tising via the radio, and in a short time 
programs sponsored by manufacturers 
were the order of the day. Advertisers 
were willing to pay well for the most de- 
sirable hours; and the experience of Co- 
lumbia in losing its half-hour is merely 
an illustration of what happened to many 
colleges throughout the country. 

Many educators were disgruntled; they 
felt that they had been forced off the air. 
On the other side, radio interests main- 
tained that educators made no attempt to 
help solve the problem. It was up to 
the educational world, they said, to show 
that they could supply informative pro- 
grams which would interest the public as 
much as the more jazzy programs spon- 
sored by advertisers. Since then both 
professors and broadcasters have had oc- 
casion to ponder this question: What 
place, if any, has the professor in radio? 
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About a year ago the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Edu- 
cation undertook to find out. 
Mr. Levering Tyson, at that time 
its representative and an asso- 
ciate director of university ex- 
tension of Columbia University, 
was chosen to head the survey. 
He was assisted by educators 
and by representatives of the 
radio industry and worked in 
conjunction with the Advisory 
Committee on Education by 
Radio appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The survey established cer- 
tain facts, such as: “The edu- 
cator has not understood the 
attitude of the broadcaster to- 
ward education and that the 
broadcaster has not understood 
the attitude of the educator 
toward broadcasting... . 

“Assurances from the radio 
industry that facilities will be 
made available—as soon as representa- 
tive educators devise programs both edu- 
cationally sound and adapted to the pe- 
culiar demands of broadcasting—indicate 
that the time has come-for the organiza- 
tion of some group who can represent 
education in this connection and to whom 
the broadcasters can turn when working 
out problems that affect both parties.” 

Such a group has been organized, and 
bears the name of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. Mr. 
Tyson is its director. Its functions are 
“to assemble the resources of education 
in America in support of worth-while 
broadcasting, to suggest research and ex- 
perimentation, to affect a liaison between 
education and industry, and to be a 
clearing house of information for both.” 

Says Mr. Tyson: 

“If the public wants education by 
radio, and we are not sure they do, it is 
up to the public to get it. In the Mid- 
West and the Far West state-owned in- 
stitutions have experimented in broad- 
casting educational material. If people 
like and want such programs they can 
tell their legislatures, and eventually get 
them.” 

In the East, where most colleges are 
privately endowed and not under state 
control, it is different. Legislatures have 
no influence with these institutions and 
there is no way for the public to force 
them into broadcasting. The problem 
here faced by Mr. Tyson and his council 
is to persuade well-known educators to 
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participate in the project. And that is a 
big problem, indeed, for many of the 
leading educators are not in sympathy 
with the idea. Education in this coun- 
try already is too standardized, they say, 
and in the rush to raise the general level 
of intelligence, we have succeeded only 
in holding down the small minority at 
the top that is really capable of being 
educated. Moreover, even if an educator 
approves of the attempt to teach the 
multitudes, he is frequently incapable of 
broadcasting. 

Mr. Tyson mentioned a professor in an 
Eastern university, a man outstanding in 
American education today. “That man,” 
says Mr. Tyson, “wouldn’t broadcast if 
he could, but he couldn’t. He is temper- 
amentally unable to talk over the radio. 
Even in his classroom you must be in the 


‘ 


front row in order to hear him. He sits ~ 


at his desk and dreams aloud. Teachers 














must learn that if they are to broadcast - 


successfully they cannot talk as if they 
were in their college classes.” 

Mr. Tyson was asked just what the 
educator must do to get his talk accepted 
by the radio public. 

“We don’t know,” he replied. “All 
these things must be worked out. We 
do know, for instance, that a man like 
Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale 
would be excellent on the radio.” 

One Mid-Western state university 
solved the problem of its professors’ in- 
ability successfully to broadcast in a 
novel manner. It was discovered that the 
educational talks weren’t getting over. 
The material was interesting, but it was 
not well presented. It was also dis- 
covered that an eighteen-year-old youth 
who worked in a stockroom had an ef- 
fective radio voice. So the professors 
prepared their lectures, and the stock 
clerk read them! 

But do people listen to such programs? 
Do they want anything but entertain- 
ment out of the loudspeaker? Mr. Tyson 
believes that one of the most successful 
series of informational programs was one 
sponsored by the National League of 
Women Voters. As an experiment, to 
determine if the program was popular, 
it was omitted for a time. The response 
was immediate. Many letters were re- 
ceived, asking for the talks. 

Another successful attempt at educa- 
tional broadcasting was made by the 
University of Chicago. From the class- 
rooms Professors Percy Boynton and 
T. V. Smith talked on Modern Litera- 
ture and Philosophy. The periods were 
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THE MICROPHONE will listen to the teacher as 
readily as to the jazz band. Witness Dean Charles 


Earnest Fay of Tufts, shown at left broadcasting in 
1922. But in spite of fine educational programs now 
on the air, radio has far more use for the popular 
entertainer like Rudy Vallee (shown at right with 
What can the professor do? 


Graham McNamee). 


from 8:20 to 8:50 a. m. and it was 
learned that many persons listened to 
the programs with interest. 

Yet some there are who look darkly 
on the whole idea of radio education, at 
least under the present scheme of things. 
Witness the New Republic of August 13, 
1930. “From the beginning of radio, ten 
years ago, high hopes have been held out 
for its use in education,” it says edi- 
torially. “We were told then, as we are 
told now, that this marvelous device will 
prove a mighty tool in teaching old and 
young. Yet in ten years’ time so little 
progress has been made that it is 
scarcely visible to the naked eye. Most 
of the attempts which have been made 
in the meantime to use the- radio in edu- 
cation, in the United States, have failed 
for one reason or another and have been 
abandoned... . 

“It is ridiculous that into 12,000,- 
000 homes should come, for several 
hours each evening, information and 
amusement dictated by the manufactur- 
ers of tooth paste, soap, ginger-ale and 
gasoline, and circumscribed both by 
their intellectual limitations and their 
greed. When you add to this the ultra- 
conservatism, timidity and lack of initi- 
ative of the broadcasters themselves, you 
have a situation which urgently needs 
reconsideration. Broadly speaking, the 
radio in America is going to waste. How 
shall it be salvaged—and by whom?” 

Mr. Tyson might answer that radio 
education at least is being reconsidered. 
He would probably not go so far as to 
say that he and his council will succeed 
in “salvaging” the radio, but, broadly 
speaking, that is their purpose. It may 
yet be achieved. 


Music Hath Charms 


‘| MAY BE prejudiced of course, but 
to me there is no greater duty 
and obligation a parent owes to his child 
than giving him a musical education.” 

So writes Mr. Louis Persinger in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. Mr. Per- 
singer is the teacher of Yehudi Menuhin 
and Ruggiero Ricci, the two child vio- 
linists who have made notable successes 
in recent seasons. 

“Giving a child the education that will 
fit him to take his place in the economic 
scheme of life is not enough; we must 
also educate him for leisure,” the writer 
says. “There is no unhappier spectacle 
than the people you meet traveling in 








Europe, traveling in America, 
going on world tours, always 
seeking to find something that 
will take the dead weight of 
boredom from their lives. Days 
that are empty and hollow in 
maturity are the sere harvest 
of a childhood and youth filled 
with unimportant things. Cul- 
ture is more than social polish. 
It is the spiritual wealth which 
gives meaning to hours that 
would otherwise be lost.” 
Despite the fact, which Mr. 
Persinger admits, that not every 
child can learn to play satisfac- 
torily, he would give every 
child the opportunity to study 
an instrument. “Give the child 
a chance,” he says. “And when 
I say ‘chance’ I do not mean one 
month or three months; I do 
not mean a casual experiment in which 
the only important thing is the spend- 
ing of a certain sum of money. I mean 
that the interest of everyone concerned 
should be concentrated on opening a 
new door of experience to the child, a 
new life, a new world. There may be 
darkness at first but if some light is 
let in for him he will see his way.” 


Two and Two 
Are Four 


EW PERSONS WHO, in recent years, 

have pursued their educational 
road as far as the final crowning glory of 
college graduation have escaped the in- 
telligence test. Luckily they may have 
got to the door of their alma mater-to-be 
without bearding the fearsome monster, 
but the chances are that the beast 
quickly followed them in and set upon 
them. Archibald Rutledge, writing in 
the Outlook and Independent, attacks 
what he calls “the fad to attempt to as- 
certain, by certain tests, the mental curi- 
osity and the intellectual capacity of boys 


and girls.” He finds absurd this attempt . 


to measure the intellectual stature of 
students and tells of instances in which 
the really intelligent pupil upsets the 
educator’s precious apple cart. While 
correcting papers in English for the Col- 
lege Board he happened on this: 

“A question supposed to test the candi- 
date’s freedom of vocabulary called for 
five nouns which would be synonyms for 
a loud noise. 





“Accustomed to reading dull and dis- 
ciplined answers, and expecting nothing 
unusual, I read this particular list with- 
out enthusiasm—until my eye lighted 
upon the last term: 


Explosion 

Blast 

Blare _ 
Detonation 
Afternoon Tea” 


Mr. Rutledge asks us to consider the 
“so-called relationship question, which is 
a prime favorite. ‘Hat is to head as 
(roof) is to (house).’ The brilliant idea 
here is to arrange the two terms of the 
second member in their proper sequence. 
The hat covers the head as the roof cov- 
ers the house. The house does not cover 
the roof—except perhaps in an earth- 
quake. 

“One such question that came under 
my observation had attached to it a co- 
rollary: the student was asked to supply 
an original set of relations. Of course 
the austere examiner did not anticipate 
anything but a dignified and becomingly 
dreary reply. But a comet is not repres- 
sible, as this illustration will manifest: 


Thought is to a dummy 
As pain is to a tummy. 


“Intelligence, as our schools of learn- 
ing appear to understand it, means little 
more than a kind of perception and a 
kind of knowledge adapted to answer 
questions set by a certain dreary and 
pedantic type of mind. In a group of a 
hundred students every mind is as origi- 
nal as every face; and each has its own 
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excellencies. To subject all of them to 
the same test, and then with assurance to 
rate them as good, fair, and hopeless, is 
to treat human nature as one grades po- 
tatoes or apples or crates of cantaloupes. 
Intelligence tests are far more revealing 
of the minds of the examiner than of the 
capacity of his victims.” 


Parents, Children, 
and Home Work 


HE BOGEY OF HOME WORK does not 

now confront most children un- 
til they have reached the junior high 
school; comparatively little home work 
is assigned in the lower grades. But 
once in high school the pupil’s success 
depends largely on the effectiveness of 
his study at home. 

Dr. Garry C. Myers, writing in the 
Journal of Education, advises parents to 
codperate with their children in this 
matter. “If no report comes from the 
teacher at the end of four or six weeks 
we should ask for one,” he says. “Sup- 
pose the grades are not satisfactory. 
Then whether the child says he has 
home work or not, see to it that he goes 
to work each evening, after supper, for 
one-half hour. He can read if he has no 
lessons. Then he will lose all tempta- 
tion to slight his home work. He will 
develop the evening study habit.” Con- 
sider your part of the program a success 
when, without a word from you, the 
child each evening at a regular hour 
goes to his studies. ... 

“Don’t tell the child when to begin. 
He will learn to ‘dilly-dally’; he will in- 
vent all sorts of good reasons for his 
loitering; on good grounds he will also 
often leave his work right in the midst 
of it. Let the clock tell the child when 
to begin; let him be his self-starter. 
Make him responsible. Don’t interrupt 
the child while he is at his home work 
by a question or remark addressed to 
him. So far as possible provide a quiet 
place where he can study all alone. But 
the average child cannot have such a 
place. He can learn, however, to adapt 
himself to the family noises as he regu- 
larly applies himself to his worx.” 


Education 
Sidelights 


| argneeaie Ernest Martin Hopkins 
of Dartmouth College spoke on 
“The College Mind” at the opening of 
the academic year recently. In the course 
of his speech he describes the American 
college as he sees it: 

“It would show a community in which 
generosity of spirit and graces of culture 
are predominant, where eagerness for 
wisdom and truth pervades the atmos- 
phere, where the codperative enterprise 
which we call education is carried on 
with mutual esteem and respect between 
faculty and students. It would likewise 
show, to be sure, some degree of self- 
seeking and self-indulgence, some effort 


to arrogate special privilege to individual 
selves, some pride of opinion, some intel- 
lectual arrogance and some close-mind- 
edness, but these would appear, as they 
are, merely as blemishes upon the por- 
trait. Each college generation has it 
within its power to refine or to smudge 
this portrait.” 


@ @ Forty RESIDENTS of Hamilton 
County, Tennessee, whose ages range 
from 25 to 72, visited Washington, D. C., 
late in September as a reward for faith- 
ful and successful scholastic efforts in 
night schools. During their three months’ 
schooling some of these adults attend- 
ing learned to read and write; crowded 
in the short space much learning. The 
party spent two days in the Capital, went 
sightseeing, were received by President 
Hoover, to whom they presented a bas- 
ket of Tennessee sweet potatoes; Mrs. 
Hoover was given a basket of home- 
made jams and jellies. 


@ @ TueEsE Unitep States spend five 
times more money buying passenger 
automobiles than for the education of 
children in public schools. According to 
figures published by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, the expenditure in 1928 for motor 
cars the country over reached $12,500,- 
000,000, while that for public education 
from kindergarten to college was less 
than $2,500,000,000. Also winning over 
education were tobacco, candy, soft 
drinks, and amusements, which cost the 
American populace almost three times 
more than the public school bill. Cigars, 
cigarettes and other forms of smoking 
tobacco purchased that year alone were 
equal to almost 90 per cent. of the total 
school cost. 


@ @ Do you know: How close two 
planes may come together in flight? 
When a licensed airplane must be 
equipped with a compass? How often a 
private pilot must take a physical ex- 
amination? How much time is required 
for a parachute to open after jumping? 
What should be done if forced to land in 
water? Answers to questions such as 
these will be included in three Wiscon- 
sin University extension courses known 
as elementary aeronautics, airplane en- 
gines, and meteorology and air naviga- 
tion. These courses are not only for 
pilots but they also anticipate the need 
for a wider general knowledge of the 
whole field of aeronautics development. 
The work ‘is given both by correspon- 
dence study and in local classes in Wis- 
consin cities. 


@ © OPPORTUNITY FOR HIGHER educa- 
tion in Russia is governed by class dis- 
tinctions, as elsewhere in Europe, but 
with a difference in keeping with Soviet 
principles. Children of the disfranchised 
class, priests and ministers of religions, 
merchants and traders, former aristo- 
crats and “kulaks,” or formerly prosper- 
ous peasants, are by no means allowed 
in the higher schools. 
dustrial workers and farm hands receive 
preference over other classes; in courses 








Families of in-- 


which prepare engineers and _ techni- 
cians, 70 per cent. of the places are re- 
served for students of working-class 
origin, 15 per cent. go to peasants, and 
the remainder to children of specialists 
and Soviet employees. Further restric- 
tions insure that women shall have a 
place in higher educational courses. 
Thirty-five per cent. of the students in 
economic courses, 30 per cent. in agri- 
cultural, and 20 per cent. in engineering 
courses must be women. It is expected 
that there will be an increase in the 
number of students pursuing advanced 
courses because of the need for new 
trained specialists in every field. 


@ @ AwnprE Mavrots, popular French 
author, recently arrived in this country 
to give a series of lectures at Princeton 
University, where he is to occupy the 
chair of French literature for four 
months. 


Education 
Articles 


Re oer ges A Comet, by Archi- 
bald Rutledge; Outlook and 
Independent, September 17. Reviewed 
under “Two and Two are Four,” page 91. 

Wuy Srupents Fam, by Dean Chris- 
tian Gauss of Princeton University; The 
Saturday Evening Post, September 20. 
Inadequate preparation is one of the 
most important factors in the failure of 
college students. 

Wuat Tuey Do, by Marguerite Mooers 
Marshall; Woman’s Home Companion, 
October. College women graduates now 
find few fields of endeavor closed to 
them. This includes a statistical analysis 
of college women in industry and the 
professions. 

Anp He SHatt Have Music, by Louis 
Persinger; Woman’s Home Companion, 
October. Reviewed on page 91. 

AN UNDERGRAD SEARCHES FOR AN EDUCA- 
TION IN COLLEGE; and A Mopest Pro- 
POSAL BY A COLLEGE SENIOR; School and 
Society. September 20. Two young men 
assail the American university system in 
outspoken, youthful manner. 

THe Museum In Epucation, by George 
H. Sherwood; Natural History, Septem- 
ber-October. What the museum is doing 
to help with public school education. 

INFORMING THE UNFORMED, by Ber- 
nard Iddings Bell; The Saturday Review 
of Literature, September 20. Quoted in 
the “Ten Leading Articles” department 
in this issue. 

PARENTS AND THE Pupit’s Home Work, 
by Garry C. Myers; Journal of Educa- 
tion, September 15. Reviewed on this 
page. 

Givinc Stupy THE Ricut or Way, by 
Henrietta Sperry Ripperger; the New 
York Herald Tribune Magazine, Sep- 
tember 21. Parents should provide a 
definite time and quiet surroundings in 
which the child can study at home. 

MEtHops oF WorK OF THE HIGHER Epu- 
CATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN SovieT RussIA, 
by A. Pinkevich; School and Society, 
September 27. 
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Until the Millennium! 


a day traffic officers will have 
nothing more to mind than their own knitting! 
Some day the modern automobile will glide 
silently, swiftly, hither and yon, marvellously 


protected by undreamed of devices for comfort 
and safety. Somedaytheflawsin human naturewill 
vanish as the morning dew before the rising sun. 
Some day, but... until the millenium—A&tna-ize! 


Coast to Coast Service Through 20,000 /Etna Agents 


The Atna Combination Automobile Insurance 
Policy protects you all ways—always. No matter 
where an accident may occur or a claim develop 
—an Aitna representative is there to look out 
for your interests. Aitna service now includes 


Europe, too. The Aitna-izer in your community 
will be glad to give you the whole story. 

tna writes practically every form of Insurance and Fidelity 
and Surety Bonds! Aitna Casualty and Surety Company— 


Atna Life Insurance Company—Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany—Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 
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SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY - HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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WHY NOT GET OFF 
THE TRUMPET? 
By Low, in the Evening 
Times (Glasgow, Scot- 
land) 








Looking Backward Over a Year 


A« THE AVERAGE interested 
person when last year’s de- 
cline in Wall Street set in, and he will 
probably inform you that it was during 
October, possibly adding that the first bad 
break was on the 29th of the month. 
The better informed person will tell you 
that the decline began in the early days 
of September. But everyone seems to 
recall that the low point was reached on 
November 13. 

The year that has elapsed has wit- 
nessed a series of ups and downs in the 
stock market, accompanied by similar 
fluctuations in business activity. Opinion 
is divided as to whether business has re- 
flected stock-market optimism and pes- 
simism, or whether the market has taken 
its cue from weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly reports of business activity. 

There was, first, a partial and quite 
creditable recovery in stock prices that 
reached its climax in April; second, a 
decline that ended in June; third, a short 
rally during the first half of July; and, 
fourth, a decline that reached a new bot- 
tom in late September, 1930, and con- 
tinued well into October. 

For those who like precise facts—and 
what reader of a financial page does not? 
—we set down here the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages, which picture Wall Street cheer 
and gloom during the past year. For 
twenty railroads: The September, 1929, 
high point was 189, having risen from 
approximately 100 in 1926. That is to 
say, at the height of the prosperity 
boom, last year, investors were willing 
to pay $189 for railroad shares that could 
have been bought for $100 three years 
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earlier. The November, 1929, low point 
was 128 for those same average railroad 
shares. The April, 1930, recovery reached 
158. The September, 1930, low was 124. 

For thirty industrial stocks: Septem- 
ber, 1929, high, 381 (having risen from 
less than 140 in 1926). November, 1929, 
low, 198. April, 1930, recovery, 294. 
September, 1930, low, 212. It should be 
remembered that the various indices or 
averages include “blue chip” shares in 
such proportion as not to reflect the 
most violent declines. 

If a word of explanation were sought 
for the second break in the market, that 
of April to June, it might be said that six 
months had passed since the first crash, 
and investors and speculators had the 











By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune 
ABOUT TIME FOR SOMEBODY TO LEAD. 


mistaken notion that the worst in busi- 
ness was over. Earnings reports for the 
first quarter, together with immediate 
barometers like the weekly statement of 
freight-car loadings and of steel produc- 
tion, showed that industry had suffered a 
shock quite as severe as that of the 
stock market itself. 

If an explanation were sought for the 
third break, that of August and Septem- 
ber, it is simple. A surplus of wheat? 
Down foes the market. A _ drouth? 
Down goes the market. A tariff bill at 
Washington, a revolt in South America, 
an election in Germany, a sign of life in 
Russia—no matter what happened, or 
where, the market went down. 


A YEAR AGO there was encourag- 
ing unanimity on the part of 
our business analysts in the assertion 
that this period of reaction would be 
different from others. There had been 
no inflation of inventories, because people 
had acquired the habit of hand-to- 
mouth buying; there would thus be no 
radical adjustment of commodity prices. 
Hindsight is better than foresight, and 
we know now that the decline in com- 
modity prices has been quite as drastic 
as the decline in stock market prices. 
Wheat in Chicago, in the first days of 
October, sold at 78 cents a bushel; a year 
earlier the price had been $1.35. Cotton 
in New York sold at 11 cents a pound, 
whereas a year earlier the price was 18 
cents. Copper had dropped in price from 
18 to 10 cents. An index prepared by 
the Government, showing the compos- 
ite wholesale price of 550 commodities 
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Loo many operations!” 


Life for a certain city doctor kept growing more 
and more strenuous. He was on the staff of a large 
hospital. He had a rapidly increasing practice. 

He had to make time for his surgical operations. 
He had little time to study investment trends. But he 
could not afford to neglect his personal investments. 
How could he attend to them quickly, safely and 


with full realization of opportunities? 











Wuart he will find in National City service 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. MARKET CONTACTS. 
National City offices throughout National City offices are in close 
the world are at his command. touch with all investment markets. 


INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. INVESTMENT RANGE. 
He will be dealing with an organi- National City’s broad lists are 
zation with a background of over made up from the world’s finest 


a century of financial experience. investment offerings. 


Whatever your investment problem may be, you will find prac- 


tical and prompt assistance at your nearest National City office. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT &( ff SECURITIES 
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North American Trust Shares 


Railroads 
Atch., T. & S. Fe R. Co. 
Canadian Pac. Ry. Co. 
Illinois Cent. R.R. Co. 
Louis. & Nash. R.R. Co. 
N. Y. Central R.R. Co. 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 
Southern Pacific Co. 


Union Pacific R.R, Co. 


Oils 
Royal Dutch Co. 
(N. Y. Shs.) 
Stand. Oil Co. of Calif. 
Stand. Oil Co. (N. J.) 
Stand. Oil Co. of N. Y, 


Industrials 
Am. Rad. & S. S. Corp. 
Am. Tob. Co. (Class B) 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eastman K. Co. of N.J. 
General Electric Co, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
United Fruit Co. 
United States Steel Corp. 
West. El. & Mfg. Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Utilities 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Consol. Gas Co. of N.Y. 


The Texas Corporation Western Union Tel. Co. 











The RAILROADS « - 


Most investors have 
come to realize that 
seasoned common 
stocks of the prin- 
cipal.corporations, 
when held as a 
group, provide an 
added safety factor, 
assurance of regular 
income and potential 
growth of capital. 


Available 
Through Your 
Bank or 
Investment 


Dealer 


Indastry’s Greatest Allies 


ORE than any other single factor, trans- 
portation has helped to build our mod- 
ern civilization and establish our industrial 
supremacy. Since the first railroad was started 
in 1830, millions of unproductive acres in the 
United States have been put to work; sparsely 
settled lands have developed into thriving 
cities and commonwealths; wealth has accu- 
mulated; population has increased from 
12,000,000 to over 120,000,000. 


North American Trust Shares 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES give you an own- 
ership interest in eight of America’s leading railroads 
with an average unbroken dividend record of more 
than 44 years and participation in the earnings of 
twenty other outstanding corporations. Combined 
gross assets of the group exceed $24,000,000,000. 


The common stocks underlying this largest of all fixed 
trusts constitute a veritable aristocracy. NORTH 
AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, representing as it does 
twenty-eight proven investments in one and involv- 
ing several unique features, commends itself to all 
classes of investors. It has been aptly characterized 
as a complete investment program. 


Write for descriptive folder R 


Disrrisvurors Group, IvncorrorarTeD 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses ) 


63 Wall Street 


New York City 
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fell from 98 in August, 1929, to 84 in 


| August, 1930. 


This decline in commodity prices was 
world-wide. There were three major 
causes. Nature and man had combined, 
over a period of years, to bring about a 
surplus yield of products of the soil in 
one-crop regions.. Wheat and cotton, 
which we grow, and sugar and coffee 
which our neighbors grow, are examples, 
Second, there was diminishing demand 


| from Europe for our surplus. Third, 


there was a buyers’ strike, participated 
in by almost every man and his neigh- 
bor. Unnumbered thousands decided that 
they would not build a new house this 
year; a million, probably, determined to 
make the old car run for another season. 
And so on, with fur coats and sack suits, 
new paper for the living-room and a new 
typewriter for the office secretary. A 
spirit of depression pervaded the land, 
affecting those with steady incomes as 


| noticeably as those whose pay had 
| been reduced. We had been living in a 
| period of generous expenditure, and 
_ when the crash came everyone had 
| everything that was needed; our rooms 


were full of luxuries, our closets were 
stocked with necessities. We could—and 
did, it seems—quit buying for a time. 

During the first eight months of 1930 
the freight carried on American rail- 
roads—and there is no better index of 
business activity—filled 4,000,000 fewer 
cars than were required in the same 
months of 1929. It was as if all freight 
traffic had stopped completely for a 
whole month. Operating revenue of the 
Union Pacific System, for example, fell 
from 107 million dollars during eight 
months of 1929 to 92 millions this year; 
that of the Southern Pacific Lines 
dropped from 205 million dollars to 173 
millions. Figures compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Railway Economics, for 171 rail- 
roads, show an average falling off of 
14.2 per cent. in operating revenue. 

The disappearance of that much busi- 
ness will often spell the difference be- 
tween profit and loss, between success 
and failure. 


o* YEAR under review here 
has dispelled many illusions. 
There were, for example, to be no more 
cycles or periodic swings of the business 
pendulum. 

We recall also the convincing argu- 
ment of an investment trust, then less 
than a year old, that its policy was 
sounder than some others because its in- 
vestments were world-wide and diversi- 
fication was fool-proof. Only part of its 
funds were invested in the United States, 
the remainder distributed among a score 
of countries; if there were depression at 
home there would be none in Europe or 


| in South America. Only part of its 


funds were invested in copper or steel, 


| or public utilities, or railroads; if there 


were depression in one or two indus- 


| tries, there would be none in others. 


It was good theory then, and it is good 
theory now. But facts sometimes con- 


| found theories, and there has been de- 


pression in every important country and 


_ in almost every industry in the world. 
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oil _ cell ; In the “nineties” much was heard of the phrase “Art for art’s sake.” The 
% artist kept aloof from any practical application of his art—and the business 
ere man saw small place in his business for the artist. 


Changed conditions, however, have brought a changed point of view. More 
widely diffused wealth, better education, travel, books, magazines have re- 
sulted in a newly awakened sense for beauty in the American public. Quality 
) being equal, buyers select those articles that are most beautifully designed, 
ope igs Nay we ' most smartly styled. 

fell ? i 4 X / Alert to the opportunity, aggressive management has called in the artist—made 
of ced him an ally in the production of merchandise that is more beautiful, richer 


in line and color. In a hundred and one articles of commerce —from fountain 


Bu- ie SZ Ary pens to motor cars—is felt the quickened response of the buying public. 


To the investor, considering the investment of funds in the securities of any 
=?  & particular company, the alertness of the management to this powerful new 


factor in merchandising is important. It has a direct bearing upon the con- 


tinuing value of the company’s securities. 


mee 3, epee The appraisal of management has always been one of A. G. Becker & Co.’s 
nore 


chief concerns. Long before the detailed financial statements of today were 
ness 


available, this organization was making loans to outstanding organizations, 
‘ou- ee. ° e e e e 
a largely on its estimate of the character of their management. This experience, 
was 
in- : a. . . . . . 
rsi- : ad investment service to investors, banks and corporations —a service which we 

its . P ° P P ° 
te : have described in an interesting booklet. To receive the booklet ask for R106. 
J . 
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extending over 37 years, is the foundation of our present comprehensive 
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When security prices were riding up- 
ward in the boom days of 1929, someone 
advanced the opinion that the old gauge 
of common-stock values—ten times an- 
nual earnings—was obsolete. <A _ better 
standard was fifteen times earnings. 
That theory, too, fell by the wayside. 
You could buy perfectly good Chesa- 
peake & Ohio stock on October 7, this 
year, for eight times its 1929 earnings. 

The most extraordinary feature of this 
1930 depression is an abundance of capi- 
tal. While investors in common stocks 
disposed of their holdings in haste or 
with apparent disregard of current 
values, there were hundreds of millions 
of dollars begging for employment. No 
other shrinkage of value can compare 
with that of the earning power of money. 
Federal Reserve funds that earned 6 per 
cent. a year ago now can be had for 
2%. Call money clamored for at 9 per 


Srannine at the eastern gateway to the Empire of cent. in October, 1929, was offered at 11 
per cent. last month. This surplus 


the West, Colorado adds its vast natural resources of mineral and agri- Meee snddik debian tn ihe teed 
cultural wealth to the development of industries and commerce west market, with noticeable improvement in 
of the Rockies. prices. Atchison 4 per cent. bonds, as an 

Rich deposits of coal...estimated to be sufficient to supply the entire instance, sold at 90 in October, 1929, and 

ape rer nae at 98 in October, 1930. 
United States for 100 years...make coal mining one of the leading indus- ; 

é : © : : The real investment phenomenon of 
tries of the state. Colorado outranks all western states in the production the year is the preferred stock. Steel 
of this mineral. In value, the output from its coal mines is almost three common dropped 100 points in two 
times the yield of its famous gold and silver deposits and is nearly twice weeks last fall, but Steel preferred 


that of its sugar beet crop, its leading farm product. dropped only 7. Last-month the junior 
ANKING “ ois ” P stock was still more than 100 points lower 


in this key city, Together with other minerals, agricultural prod- than the peak of 1929; but the preferred 
sponsors regional de- cts and livestock, coal enables Colorado to enjoy a stock had gone far past the high point of 

















alae sgt thriving commerce throughout the Empire of the the boom year. The investor was willing 


...serves business na- 


tionally through corre- West...particularly with California where its prod- to pay $260 per share for Steel common 
retin eg need P y P in September, 1929, $150 in November, 


motes foreign trade ucts find an ever-growing market. 1929, $198 in April, 1930, and $145 on 


with all ae Soroemee Colorado coal mining is representative of Western October 10, 1930. The corporation had 
markets of the Pacific. 2 ; sae : 
Correspondence is in Empire enterprise—which focuses upon the Port of two hundred million dollars in the bank 


fited pertaini : : i rities, and was 
vited pertaining to San Francisco, center of western business and finance “sa Se 
western industrial or earning its $7 dividend by a wide mar- 


financial opportunities, and key to the markets of the Pacific. win quem, in 2 Shee ot deumeein ond 
with plant operating at only 65 per cent. 


“fN feapacity. Meanwhileitspreferred stock, 
(%& CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL | fon stm dividend, went down 
"se" BANK of SAN FRANCISCO + Identical ownership with | eae ae ee nn a eee cvancement. of 


Crocker First Federal Trust Company + CrockerFirst Company his capital in exchange for safety. 
Precisely the same situation prevails 


in the shares of other. leading industrial 
corporations. One more example might 
be cited: American Can common ranged 
from 184 to 86, to 156, to 113; but Ameri- 
can Can preferred, in the darkest days 
of early October, 1930, as these para- 
graphs are written, sold at $150 per 
share, or $8 above its highest point in 


“RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL the boom year 1929. 


HOW TO CHOOSE AND USE IT” =... 
a normalcy return? e 
HE selection of reliable investment counsel should be the first depends largely upon what level we de- 


step taken by the average man or woman planning to accumu- cide is normal. Plainly the year 1929 
MENT late money. We have prepared an illustrated booklet explaining was not more normal than is the year 
INVESTME why this is true, and outlining the functions of an investment 1930. Comparisons should be made with 
Wo v8 — It 3 na wee pe rs a — = other years than 1929. Steel common on 
: and power industry~the investment held in which we hav 4 i but the ol ‘est davs of the depres- 

ene ; " : soati this booklet and a ju e gloomies ays Pp 
cialized since 1914. Write, without obligation, for this boo dan Seue THD wen acid deme, a0 d 


ee often far above, its highest point Pe the 

} : i loadings 
Write R.E WILSEY & COMPANY excellent year 1928. Freight car 

; : Incorporated in the first eight months of 1930 were 

for this New York Investme nt Securities Los Angeles only 6 per cent. less than in 1928. Soon 


booklet 1225 State Bank Building, Chicago we shall enter a period when weekly 
and monthly statements of business 
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Selecting «> 
Industrial 
Investments 


ECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT - CUT IN WOOD BY Jj. J. LANKES 


IGHT years from 1919 to 1927 wit- 

nessed an increase in the horsepower 
used in manufacture of more than 
9,500,000 and the annual value of 
manufactured products in 1927 was more 
than $718,000,000 above that for 1919. 
During the same period, however, there 
was a decrease in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of more than 22,000. 


During this period of great industrial 
expansion, many investors reaped an im- 
mense and virtually unparalleled profit, 
while others, less fortunate or less accu- 
rately informed, made no profit or suffered 
an actual loss. 


In the year 1927, when the total of 


manufactured products was more than 


$62,718,000,000, nine of the sixteen “ bil- 
lion dollar” industries showed an actual 
decrease in production under 1925. Ever 
in the industries showing the greatest 
loss, however, some companies showed a 


decided gain, both in production and in 
profits. 


Interpretation of these figures shows the 
need of constant supervision of industrial 
investments. For while the gains have con- 
tinued and will continue, the leaders of 
one period are not necessarily the leaders 
of another. 


United Founders Corporation has in its 
consolidated portfolio many industrial 
securities. Through American Founders 
Corporation, it has a statistical and eco- 
nomic organization built up over a period 
of years. Through this organization, United 
Founders is able to study important 
investment situations and to maintain 
supervision over its 

industrial and other 


holdings. 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


4 This advertisement is the sixth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation > 
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N the Mississippi Valley are 

located the wheat, oat, corn 
ar.dcottoncenters—the geograph- 
ical center, the center of popula- 
tion, of farm production and the 
bituminous coal and petroleum 
centers of the nation. 


St. Louis is the center of the Mis- 
sissip pi Valley—and in St. Louis 
is the key bank of this great ter- 
ritory, ard one of the Country’s 
great banks—the 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


As your financial representative, 
this organization has exceptional 
facilities for every banking service 
to assist in the development of 
national business in the Missis- 


sippi Valley. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


LARGEST BANK 
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The financial advertisers in Review of Reviews 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 





are all members of one or more of the follow- Approved 
ing organizations: FINANCIAL 
Advertising 





AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of selection among financial firms. 


Real Estate Bond, investment Trust, or Public Utility houses, which by 
their nature are not eligible for membership in the above classifications, 
are acceptable when their securities are distributed by a member house 
of the above associations, or when they are guaranteed in a manner 


Please communicate directly with these reputable firms about your individual 
investment problem. They will be glad to serve you. 
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activity will be compared with cor- 
responding weeks and months after re- 
cession had set in. The psychological 
effect of removing those constantly re- 
curring unfavorable comparisons with 
the boom year 1929 will be incalculable. 

When will normal conditions return? 
When initiative and courage overcome 
hesitation and fear. When commodity 
prices remain stationary for a month or 
two. When people who can afford to 
will buy the things they want. When 
business leadership reasserts itself. When 
the professional raiders in Wall Street 
and the wheat pit are either chastened 
or satisfied with their gains. When gov- 
ernments in South America and Europe 
and Asia cease to fall or even to tremble. 

Sodom and Gomorrah would have 
been spared from brimstone and fire out 
of heaven had Abraham been able to 
find ten righteous ones among the 
wicked. Let someone now discover two 
or three good signs upon the horizon, 
and the country will be spared from 
further gloom, faith will be restored, and 
it will be found that real progress has 
never ceased. 








Copper 
for Sale 


CONSTANT decline in commod- 
ity prices has contributed to 
business uncertainties in a difficult pe- 
riod. Four outstanding causes may be 
noted: under-consumption, over-produc- 
tion, distress selling, and a_ buyers’ 
strike. A single commodity, copper, 
furnishes an example of all four phases. 
There is either a feast or a famine in 
the copper industry. Whenever the pres- 
ent happens to be prosperous the copper 
producer can be quite sure that hard 
times lie ahead; and when it is difficult 
to sell his product the cloud overhead is 
almost certain to forecast clear skies. 

Copper was selling at 21 cents a pound 
in March, 1929. There was demand for 
more of the metal than was in sight, with 
the result that the mines expanded pro- 
duction beyond 90,000 tons monthly. A 
year and a half later, in September, 1930, 
the metal was selling at 10 cents a pound 
and the mines had curtailed output to 
less than 56,000 tons monthly. 

A rising market for copper, such as 
that of last spring, tempts the mines to 
expand production. The shortage is met, 
a surplus begins to accumulate, oper- 
ators worry, purchasers grow wise, sales 
fall off, the\ price drops, production is 
curtailed, and there ensues a period ‘of 
watchful waiting on the part of both 
buyer and seller. In the present season 
of watchful waiting the buyer has been 
holding the whip hand. He has seen 
the price decline to the lowest point in 
more than thirty years. 

The copper mining industry is divided 
into two groups: the big companies—Ken- 
necott and Anaconda among them—and 
the independents. Association, with the 
object of stabilizing production and 
prices, is prohibited by federal law. But 
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“6, 4 5 0) invested in 100 Shares of 


CITIES SERVICE COMMON STOCK 
on January 1, 1911 has grown to 


°2 30,000 


(as of September 2, 1930) 


The above calculation is based upon all stock 
dividends being held and the proceeds of all 
rights having been invested in CITIES SER- 
VICE Common stock at the then existing 
market price. 

401,102 investors are now Common stock- 
holders of CITIES SERVICE COMPANY—a 
company whose annual net earnings have 
increased from $38,657,916 to $57,110,650 
in the last twelve months. During this same 
period net to CITIES SERVICE Common stock 
and Reserves has grown from $1.13 to $1.46 


Cities Service per share. 
ee bin At the current market price CITIES SER- 
Friday, 8 P. VICE Common stock yields, annually, over 


oder cmoatai 6%4% in stock and cash—payable monthly. 
Time—N. B.C. Mail the coupon below and we will send 


rae you, without obligation on your part, an in- 
sot acne teresting booklet describing CITIES SERVICE 


network— 34 
Stations. and its investment securities. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organization and the 
investment possibilities of its securities. 


Name. 
Address 
City 
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Investment and Brokerage 
Service 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Curb Exchange Assn. 





Private Wire Service 








OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


Offices in twenty-eight cities 


































Strike-less 
Racket-less 


Property owners are not “reds” 

. and the average Grand 
Rapids factory worker either owns 
his home or plans to do so... All 
still hold fast to old-fashioned vir- | 
tues such as thrift, loyalty, and 
hard work. They insist on good 
government. Gangsters and rack- 
eteers find few, if any, sympathizers 
here ... No strike for 20 years; no 
organized crime! 

There are many other reasons 

* why a Grand Rapids factory 

unit, distribution center or 
Sales office will promote clean, effic- 
ient and profitable operation. 

This bank, counsellor to suecess- 
ful businesses for 77 years, will be 
glad to present the entire picture 
to enquirers. 


OLD KENT 








WEST MICHIGAN'S 


BANK 


LARGEST 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


A nation-wide service from the largest 
Press Clipping organization in the world, 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING BUREAUS 


MAIN OFFICE, 431 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


SEATTLE 
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ent and the nearest U. 8S. 
ports to Alaska, Puget 
Sound ports are in com- 
manding positions as to 
transportation. Nearly 


half the silk imported FIRST 

sate, she u. > passes thee MORTGAGE 
eattle. re) aska’s 

$100,000,000 commerce is GOLD BONDS 

thru Puget Sound. These $100 $500 

figures point to prosper- $1000 


ous conditions and work 
for the safety of conserv- 
ative investments in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


W. D. COMER & CO. 
Established 1889 
Investment Securities 
1414 Fourth Ave. Seattle, Washington 
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| Please send, without obligation or personal 
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the copper interests do manage at times 
to present a fairly united front. Thus 
the price of the metal remained station- 
ary, at 18 cents a pound, from April, 
1929, to April, 1930. 

Meanwhile sales had begun to dwindle, 
at the very moment when previous de- 
mand and high prices had finally been 
translated into increased output. Re- 
trenchment succeeded expansion, and 
production dropped from the peak of 
93,000 tons in March to 75,000 tons in 
December, 1929. Yet demand fell off 
more rapidly than production, so that 
stocks began to accumulate and unity of 
action among producers disappeared. 
The 18-cent price was cut to 14 cents in 
April, 1930, with an immediate increase 
in sales that proved to be merely a 
flurry. The price dropped every month 
since then, until the 10-cent level was 
reached in September. Production fell 
off to less than 60,000 pounds monthly. 

The largest consumers of copper are 
the public utilities. These are in most 
cases either huge in themselves or else 
interlocked in management. The waiting 
game played by their purchasing agents 
has brought financial reward to the utili- 
ties, in lowered cost of their principal 
raw material. But it has contributed 
materially to a condition approaching 
paralysis in the whole copper mining 
industry, just as the producers con- 
tributed in the earlier period by main- 
taining the high price too long. 








We Save Most 
in Hard Times 


7" SAVINGS of our people provide 
an accurate index to future busi- 
ness trends, according to Colonel Leon- 
ard Ayres, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company and a noted econo- 
mist. Speaking before the American 
Bankers Association in Cleveland, he 
pointed out that savings records running 
back sixty years indicate that deposits 
were drawn down rapidly in the early 
part of every period of depression, be- 
ginning then to be built up and reaching 
their most rapid accumulation early in 
the period of recovery. 

“Americans,” he said, “save best when 
business is just struggling back toward 
prosperity after hard times. Then their 
savings tend to become progressively less 
as we grow more prosperous, becoming 
rather low in boom periods. 

“A commentator, writing of the de- 
pression of 1884, remarked that ‘In this 
country in time of prosperity we make 
our debts; in times of depression we pay 
our debts, and then start again.’ This 
still holds good. 

“T am confident that 1931 will be a year 
of progressive business recovery if we 
do as we have in the past—progressively 
accumulate savings.” 

Colonel Ayres also expressed a belief 
that bond prices will continue to ad- 
vance in 1931, as corporation bonds such 
as bankers buy usually advance in price 
until business gets back to normal. 
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Ability to Create— 


has made this country the economic 
leader of all nations. We must not 
lose that creative genius. We must 
not become merely a nation of 
traders. We must continue to put 
forth our hands to do that which has 
not been done, without fear, and with- 
out prejudice. We must follow those 
endeavors which form new wealth 
and add to the assets of the world. 
Through this power of creative energy 
alone shall we continue to prosper 
and move forward to our destiny, 
both as individuals and as a nation. 


bod 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


Incorporated 


Engineering — Development — Management 


141 Broadway, New York 
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its metropolitan area. 


MILWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND 


ST. LOUIS 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
LOUISVILLE 








NATURAL GAS for CHICAGO 


. . . soon to be a reality! Already work has started on the 
piping of natural gas from remote fields, to serve Chicago and 


We distribute the securities of The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, serving Chicago, and of other companies 
whose growth is being influenced by the distribution of nat- 
ural gas. Send for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 





RICHMOND SAN FRANCISCO 
DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS 











The Common Sense of Money and Investments 


Some A B C instruction by Merryle S. Rukeyser, financial editor and lecturer at 
Columbia University, who has guided over 30,000 large and small investors. 


This book answers, simply and clearly and 
completely, the many questions which most 
of us would ask if we could spend a few 
hours in frank conversation with a real 
financial expert. Any person who has money 
invested in stocks or bonds or real estate, 
any person who anticipates having money to 
invest, will do well to read it carefully at 


RR-11-30 


Review of Reviews Corp. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me Mr. Rukeyser’s book and the Re 
view of Reviews for the next 12 months. If I 
am pleased at the end of 5 days, I will send 
$1.00 and only $1.00 a month for 2 months 
thereafter. (Regular subscription price of 
the magazine $3.00 a year.) Otherwise, I will 
return the book in 5 days and you may cancel 
my whole order. 





once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 


Above all, it is a book of guidance, a book 
meant to teach you how to earn more money 
than you do now, to save more money than 
you do, how to keep your money from being 
filched from you, legally or illegally, how to 
make your money increase instead of diminish. 


The Review of Reviews 


Whether you’re engaged in investing, manufac- 
turing, research, retail business, or one of the 
professions, the important things that are going on 
about you bear a relation to your interests that is 
worth studying. The Review of Reviews is the 
one magazine that not only gives you all the news, 
but that interprets that news in practical terms. 
If you want to keep abreast of world problems 
and progress—subscribe to the Review of Reviews 
now while you may obtain Mr. Rukeyser’s book. 
WITH A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK IS YOURS FOR 
ONLY A FEW CENTS. 
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ROME C. STEPHENSON 


President of the American Bankers 
Association. 


The Bankers 
Talk Things Over 


aes CONVENTIONS and two cities 
held the spotlight of financial in- 
terest during October. The American 
Bankers Association met in Cleveland 
and the Investment Bankers Association 
convened in New Orleans. 

In Cleveland more than 6000 commer- 
cial and savings bank and trust company 
officials came together for what was 
termed “the economic conference of 
the year.” General business conditions, 
branch banking taxation, doles, and in- 
ternational finance were the subjects of 

















HARRY J. HAAS 


Vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association. 
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more general interest discussed. Calling 
a spade a spade in the realization of ex- 
isting business conditions was. the strik- 
ing feature, but a spirit of confidence in 
the better outlook for 1931 was also evi- 
dent. The convention was climaxed by 
the address of President Hoover, the first 
time that a President in office had so 
honored the Association. 

Attributing the business depression to 
a world-wide situation resulting largely 
from the sharp decline in the price level 
of raw commodities, and to the necessary 








FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Second vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association. 


processes of readjustment following the 
war, it was pointed out that the present 
depression “has about run its course. 
Judged by historic precedences, we have 
now reached a low ebb and with the re- 
sumption of construction gradual but 
definite improvement may be expected.” 

President Hoover urged the bankers of 
the country to do their part in stimulat- 
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ing a feeling of assurance, adding that | 


“one of the prerequisites of ending a de- 
pression is an ample supply of credit at 


low rates of interest. This supply and | 
these rates are now available through the | 
cooperation of the bankers and the Fed- | 


eral Reserve System.” 

Earlier in the meeting a prominent 
middle-western banker had suggested 
that “our present-day standard of living 
is too high” in comparison with that of 
other countries. Mr. Hoover departed 
from his prepared address to disagree 
emphatically with that viewpoint. “Not 
only do I not accept such a theory, but 
on the contrary the whole purpose and 
ideal of this economic system which is 
distinctive of our country is to increase 
the standard of living by the adoption of 
the constantly widening diffusion of in- 
vention and discovery among the whole 
of our people. Any retreat from our 
American philosophy of constantly in- 
creasing standards of living becomes a 
retreat into perpetual unemployment and 
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cAn airplane tour of the communities served by the operating properties of the 


cAmerican Water Works and Electric Company, Incorporated 











Wichita, Kansas, is served by six major 
railway systems, and is one of the most pros- 
erous and progressive cities in the aon 
iddle West. Besides a number of large 
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meat packing plants, Wichita has many 
diversified manufacturing interests and is 
one of the foremost agricultural centers of 
the United States as well as the hub of mid- 
western commercial aircraft activities. 


‘ee Wichita Water Company is one of 
many successful operating public utility 
companies owned by the American Water 
Works and Electric Company. It has 
supplied the growing population of this 
Kansas metropolis for many years with its 
most essential public service. 


One of the forty-three seasoned operating 
water companies in the diversified American 
Water Works and Electric System of elec- 
tric, water and other utilities, the Wichita 
property is constantly adding to the sound 
values behind its own and the parent 
corporation’s securities. 


Send for booklet descriptive of the business 
and securities of our water companies. 


AMERICAN 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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How CHEAP 





average family 








Have you ever thought 


REALLY IS 


and how hard it would be to get along 


i: average American family uses 10c 
worth of electricity a day. For the 


10c buys the food for only ..... 1 hour 

10c pays the rent for only... 1'/, hours 
but 

10c buys the electricity for 24 hours 


Associated residential customers use 10.4% more than last year. 


Residential customers of the Associated 
System are more and more realizing the 
economy, comfort and convenience of using 
electricity freely. During the year ended 
June 30, 1930 they used 10.4% more than 


during the previous year. 
To invest or for information, write to 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


Serving lin 27 residential electric customers in the United 
States and its possessions and 1 in 32 residential gas customers. 


ELECTRICITY 


without it? 
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By William T. Foster and Waddill Catchings 


A fascinating book which sets forth a new 
economic plan—a part of Hoover’s pros- 
perity program. No mere school book the- 
orizing, but a practical working plan, in 
brilliant novel form, for overcoming that 
dreaded bugaboo, periodic business depres- 
sion. If you buy or sell, or borrow, or 
loan, if you are a citizen of the U. S., this 
book is of vital interest to you AND WE 
WILL SEND IT TO YOU FREE. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world 
events and problems, a real mental eye- 
opener for busy people. Business, politics, 
foreign relations, social developments, 
science, the arts, and noted personalities. 
1 year for $3 and THE ROAD TO 
PLENTY—FREE! 


Perhaps you’ve thought that bad times 
always have to follow good times, that 
economic probiems work out automatically. 
But do they? THE ROAD TO PLENTY 
offers the sure way, the safe way to per- 
manent prosperity for this country. The 
new plan for putting American business 
on a firmer footing is all told in an in- 
tensely interesting story. This book 


concerns YOUR FUTURE and it is im- | 


portant to read it now—FREE. 


§ REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. RR-11-30 
§ 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me the Review of Reviews for 1 year (12 issues), 
for which I enclose $3.00. The Road to Plenty is to 
§ be sent to me at once with no additional cost. 
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the acceptance of a cesspool of poverty 
for some large part of our people.” 

Taxation and the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law were brought before the convention 
as “formidable restraints to business 
progress” by the retiring president, John 
G. Lonsdale of the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company of St. Louis. 
Mr. Lonsdale pointed to the increasing 
burden of taxation and the levying of 
taxes too often by incompetent authori- 
ties. He also urged modification or lib- 
eralization of the Sherman Law. 

The problem of branch banking, which 
has troubled more than one A. B. A. con- 
vention in recent years, presented itself 
again in Cleveland.- Rudolf S. Hecht, 
president of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Company of New Orleans and chairman 
of the economic policy commission of the 
association, reviewed the current trends 
in banking and urged facing the issue on 
the inevitable trend toward larger bank- 
ing units. The Association had previ- 
ously opposed the extension of branch 
banking, but after discussion a compro- 
mise resolution was passed, which was 
looked upon as a partial victory by the 
advocates of group and branch banks, 
The Association reaffirmed its belief in 
the unit bank, but recognized “the eco- 
nomic desirability of community-wide 
branch banking in metropolitan areas and 
country-wide branch banking in the rural 
districts where economically justified.” 

A system of governmental doles, “pay- 
ing men for doing nothing,” was looked 
upon as tending to prolong depressions 
and retard progress. The bankers looked 
with more favor on some system of pri- 
vate insurance, entirely free from politi- 
cal influence. 

Rome C. Stephenson, vice-president of 
the St. Joseph County Savings Bank of 
South Bend, Indiana, succeeds Mr. Lons- 
dale as president of the American Bank- 
ers Association. Half of his career was 
that of a lawyer, the second half that of 
a banker. Harry J. Haas, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, becomes first vice-president of the 
Association. Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, is the new second 
vice-president. By the system of rota- 
tion employed, these vice-presidents will 
head the Association in 1932 and 1933 in 
the order named. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Sisson’s election places a 
New York banker in line for the presi- 
dency for the first time in many years. 
He is a Harvard graduate, a newspaper 
editor in Illinois in his youth who later 
became an advertising executive, and 
now is director of publicity and public 
relations for the Guaranty. 


Unemployment and 
the British Dole 


NEMPLOYMENT Is not found in 

lands where peasant agricul- 
ture is dominant; but in every indus- 
trialized state the phenomenon has be- 
come constant in some degree. lt is now 
known that Great Britain has had at 
least 2 per cent. of her workers unem- 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
WAT 


ployed for the past fifty years, and peri- 
odically the proportion has risen to 10 
per cent. and more. 

English trade unions had long pro- 
vided against unemployment by con- 
tinuous weekly subscriptions from the 
members, and municipal experiments 
were in force in several Swiss cantons, 
in parts of France, Belgium, Norway, 
Denmark. In 1909 came a national sys- 
tem of British employment exchanges, 
followed by unemployment insurance 
for a limited number of trades. The 
scheme was extended te munition work- 
ers during the War, and by 1920 to all 
manual workers (except farmers and 
servants) and to non-manual workers 
earning less than an annual 250 pounds. 

Unemployment insurance is adminis- 
tered by the Minister of Labor, who is at 
present Miss Margaret Bondfield. Says 
that lady, writing in the September 
Labor Legislation Review (New York): 

“When a man loses his employment he 
attends the Exchange to register for 
fresh employment and to claim benefit. 
In every case his last employer. is asked 
to give the reasons why employment 
terminated, and the claimant is given an 
opportunity of commenting upon the 
employer’s statement if the reply indi- 
cates that benefit should not be allowed. 
Before benefit can be paid, the man must 
show that he has paid the minimum 
number of contributions and that he is 
capable of work, available for work, and 
is unemployed within the meaning of 
the act. He must also show that he is 
free from disqualification. No person 
can get benefit if he has left his last em- 
ployment voluntarily or has lost it 
through his own conduct or because of a 
trade dispute. The decision whether or 
not the claimant is qualified for benefit 
is given by independent authorities ap- 
pointed by the Minister for this purpose. 
Their decisions are not subject to re- 
view by the Minister or the Department. 
There is a right of appeal in certain 
cases to a central umpire whose deci- 
sion is final. So long as the claimant 
is unemployed and in receipt of bene- 
fit he must attend the Exchange regu- 
larly, usually once a day.” 

Of the unemployed themselves, 90,000 
are boys and girls who have left school 
and are waiting the chance to enter in- 
dustry. A hundred thousand are en- 
gaged in casual employment; not at 
work the day the count is taken, though 
they may be on other days of the same 
week. Half a million are temporarily 
stopped due to short time, bad weather, 
or the breakdown of machinery. Export 
trades are responsible for two-thirds of 
the out-of-works, the Lancashire cotton 
trade being severely depressed at the 
moment. There is no standing army of 
unemployed, for three-quarters have 
been jobless less than three. months. 

Under the present system the cost of 
British unemployment benefit is paid in 
equal thirds by the worker, the em- 
ployer, and the nation. Hence those in 
employment, with government assist- 
ance, are supporting those out of work— 
with something over twelve million 
workers insured. 
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°° POWERe GAS @ 


A Lower-Cost Fuel — 


Developing the Industrial Southeast 


The recent coming of Natural Gas to the Industrial 


Southeast has stimulated a huge demand for this new. 


lower-cost fuel. 

@ High temperatures required in steel production, heat 
treatment of metal and similar industries in this sec- 
tion call tor steady fuel consumption in large quanti- 
ties. And Natural Gas has proved profitable alike to 
consumer and supplier. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation is the sole sup- 
plier of Natural Gas in this rich territory — through one 
of the largest and longest pipe line systems ever built. 
Its growing business is protected by favorable long 
time contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta and other im- 
portant centers. And with the rapid completion of addi- 
tional branch lines, new contracts are being added. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 
participate in the assured growth in earnings of this 
successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 
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TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE | 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER | 
CORPORATION | 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 




















When you invest in the se- 
curities of Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration, you participate 
in the combined earnings 
of the above successful 
corporations. These earn- 
ings have increased con- 
sistently. For the year end- 
ing March 31, 1930 gross 
corporate income IN- 
CREASED 16.2% over the 
preceding twelve months. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 




































































| OW MUCH is noise costing the 
American nation? We do 
not know, but the loss must be colossal. 
And it cannot be evaluated in dollars 
and cents, nor in wrecked health. 

Dr. Shirley Wynne, New York City 
Health Commissioner, said recently, in 
speaking before the Acoustical Society 
of America, that “There is no doubt that 
some sudden deaths of middle-aged peo- 
ple are due to sudden loud noises .. . 
another serious effect is an increase in 
blood pressure from 15 to 40 points.” 

Noise causes disease, and the fact that 
we may become accustomed to it does 
not mitigate its dangers nor the serious- 
ness of its consequences. Moreover, it is 
detrimental to the nervous system; and 
though the nervous system may adjust 
itself, foot-pounds of energy are re- 
quired for this adjustment, and human 
efficiency suffers accordingly. 

While it may be difficult to evaluate 
the injuries and havoc wrought by noise 
upon the human body, it is easy to cal- 
culate and determine the mechanical 
ways of combating noise. Tests and ex- 
periments to determine the effect -of 
noise upon the human being are in their 
infancy. But already considerable is 
known about the noise-reflecting or 
noise-absorbing characteristics of struc- 
tures and materials. Cement will reflect 
about 98.5 per cent. of the sound that 
comes into contact with it. Plastered 
walls, ceilings, and glass windows re- 
flect about 9742 per cent., while wood 
reflects from 94 to 97 per cent. Metal 
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Industry 


NOISE DOES MORE than annoy. 
It costs money. Clattering type- 
writers, buzzing telephones, hustle 
and bustle, are not an index of 
activity. They are signs of waste 


and confusion. The quiet office 
is the efficient office. 


reflects about 99 per cent. and linoleum, 
even though resilient, reflects about 97 
per cent. of the sound reaching it. 

Consequently, offices, warehouses, and 
factories built of steel and cement, hav- 
ing windows, are in effect huge amplify- 
ing chambers for noises. The sound 
waves are bounced back and forth until 
their energy is finally dissipated. 

Surely you are familiar with offices 
where typewriters, telephone bells, sig- 
nal systems, and elevator doors, keep up 
a continual din and confusion. The 
same is true of an empty house, through 
which a‘voice will echo and reécho. In 
contrast the carpeted home, with its 
drapes and furniture, absorbs noise in- 
stead of reflecting it. Draperies, inci- 
dentally, absorb as much as half the 
sound reaching them. Carpets absorb 
about one-fifth of sound—which explains 
why the large and higher grade radio 
stores equip each show room with fur- 
nishings that mellow the tones, and in 
this way enable the purchaser to hear 
under ideal conditions. 

The modern office with its carpet and 
drapes represents much more than the 
esthetic. It is quiet. It creates poise, 





A Department for 
Business Executives 


ABSORBING NOISE 


Sound-deadening material 
on the ceiling of this book- 
keeping department in a 
Buffalo bank typifies the 
trend toward quiet offices. 


encourages calm and straight thinking, 
concentration without fatigue. With 
what may seem to be merely atmos- 
phere, in other words, goes efficiency. 
The need for sound-absorbing construe- 
tion or trimmings becomes more impera- 
tive than ever in the larger offices, 
though they have not as yet grasped the 
opportunity to lessen the din. In addi- 
tion to carpets and drapes—or where 
these are not practical—sound-absorbent 
materials such as rockwood, compressed 
vegetable fiber, or felt blankets are being 
used more and more for floors, walls, 
and ceilings. Some of these materials 
actually eliminate from 60 to 80 per cent. 
of the noise—the difference between 
costly din and comfortable quiet. 


OR YEARS concert halls and the- 

aters have been designed for the 

best acoustic properties. The same is 
being done today in modern offices and 
public gathering places. Irritability, 
high-pitched voices, nervous tension, 
and mistakes can be eliminated to some 
extent at least, by replacing noise with 
quiet. Quiet and efficiency go together, 
just as noise and inefficiency go together. 
There are places where noises cannot 
be prevented, of course. But it is as 
important to prevent the reflection of 
sounds and noises as the reflection of 
bright lights. Both cause fatigue and 
loss. Noise does not belong in an effi- 
cient office; and there are many fac- 
tories where noise should no longer be 
tolerated. There was a time when the 
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SUPER POWER 
PIPING 


for instance 


ANY large manufacturers are finding that the high steam 

pressures and temperatures of the super power era have 
made it possible for them to modernize their power plants at huge 
savings to themselves. 

A packing company saves $50,000 a year, for instance. Cae 
paper mill will save $220,000 a year. Another $110,000 annually. 
These savings represent from 25% to 35% on the total cost of 
modernization. 

The transition from low pressure steam to super power has 
placed a new responsibility on Grinnell Company, one of the 
country’s greatest fabricators of power piping. Processes were 
evolved, machines were developed, plants were built; men trained, 
all to fabricate piping to control the increasing power load with 
new standards of dependability. And, as interpreters of engineer- 
ing plans for fifty years, we naturally built products with low 
installation and maintenance costs in mind. 

Grinnell lap joints, bends, and welded headers, all bear the 
stamp of Triple XXX. 


Our engineers will advise you on power modernization, without 
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prepares for your needs 
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i} men with Grinnell Company as it 
'| really is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- 
|| tection for which it first won inter- 
| national fame and leadership is not 
the entire business of the Company. 
Its equally high reputation for many 
other industrial piping specialties 
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super-standards of manufacture and 
on original conceptions which are 
well known to engineers and archi- 
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the real quality in these products. 
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eA Review of the 
Stock and Bond Market 


is issued by us each month and mailed to 
nearly 65,000 investors throughout the 
United States. Each issue contains an 
analysis of four well-known listed stocks, 
together with current information of 
interest to bond buyers. 

If your name is not on our mailing list, 


write on your letterhead to our nearest 


office for a copy of the current issue 
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This special coupon will bring you 64 fiction masterpieces—the Prize Stories 
chosen by the O. Henry Memorial Committee of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences from all the great magazines of America—the cream of all the short 
stories most: worth reading, the selected best from our greatest contemporary 
writers. Each year one volume of these stories is published—now we have 
printed the selection of 4 years in 8 handy, paper back volumes. All of these 
are SENT YOU FREE and with them will come the first of 24 issues of 
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smoky stack was supposed to indicate 
industrial efficiency. Just so many ex- 
ecutives still look upon noise as the in- 
dex of activity. They do not realize that 
noise is cutting down production, in- 
creasing spoilage, harassing the indi- 
vidual, and taking heavy toll in many 
preventable ways. But it is. 








Goggles 


T= story is often told of the old 
lady who obtained a new pair 
of glasses. Nothing that the opticians 
could do could change her opinion that 
“they’re not right.” None of the adjust- 
ments made in her presence seemed to 
make any difference. So after it had 
been determined that the lenses were 
correct, the lady was asked to leave the 
glasses so that they could be examined. 
Nothing was done to them, but when 
the old lady returned they were found to 
be satisfactory. The change had been 
psychological. 

One of the great difficulties experi- 
enced by management is to make men 
wear their goggles. The men complain 
that they are hot, that they are uncom- 
fortable, interfere with vision, are un- 
necessary. Sometimes men take the 
attitude that goggles are furnished 
merely to protect the employer from 
having to pay damages. The more pro- 
gressive employees, however, realize that 
the protection of their own vision and 
health is justification for whatever dis- 
comfort the use of goggles implies. 
Safety first bulletins and placards, show- 
ing broken lenses instead of a lost eye, 
are tending to eliminate the worker who 
resents paternalism. 

Many organizations now furnish a 
pair of goggles to each worker, the 
lenses being adapted to the actual re- 
quirements of the individual. Many 
men find that they can see better with 
these goggles than without them. 
Moreover, they take greater care of 
them as their own property. In one in- 
stance where this practice had been fol- 
lowed, several Negro workers asked per- 
mission to take their goggles home as 
they found they could see more easily at 
night! 

Many glasses are made of non-shat- 
terable glass. Where flying obstacles 
have to be encountered, the tendency 
now is to use heat-treated glass, that 
will not break even when hurled upon 
the floor. Heat-treated glass has the ad- 
vantage over non-shatterable glass in 
that it has no tendency to turn yellow 
with age, stands more rough abuse and 
may be ground for corrected vision, 
which is not the case with non-shatter- 
able glass. 

Goggles are now being furnished with 
lenses designed not only according to the 
requirements of the individual worker’s 
vision, but also according to the work 
that the goggles are called upon to do. 
For example, special glass is used where 
the infra red and ultra violet ray must 
be removed. In other work pieces of 
emery or steel have to be kept away 
from contact with the eye and the glass 
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must be capable of withstanding bom- 
bardment by these particles. Sometimes 
molten metal must be contended with. 
Where dampness tends to fog the lens, 
goggles are frequently equipped with 
wire-screen lenses, consisting of a screen 
of between 30 and 40 mesh. The fineness 
of the mesh protects the eye against for- 
eign obstacles but does not seriously re- 
strict vision, when the screen is placed 
sufficiently close to the eye. With eye 
injuries costing industry more than 
$50,000,000 a year, it is obvious that at- 
tention to workers’ goggles is worth 
serious consideration. 


Saving 
$7,000,000 


ew A NORMAL business year, 
the Western Electric Company 
at its Hawthorne plant in Cicero, Illi- 
nois, handles reclaimed waste material to 
the value of $7,000,000 annually. With 
an investment of approximately $100,000 
in equipment and tools and with a force 
of 80 or 90 men, the reclaiming of ma- 
terials and selling of scrap has grown to 
be a profitable undertaking. 

Metallic sweepings alone amount to 
$100,000 annually. Metal shearings in 
odd shapes and sizes are sold to manu- 
facturers of toys. Rubber shavings are 
sold to makers of bowling balls. Dis- 
carded tires, that have any semblance of 
tread left, are sold to a dealer who ships 
them to Portugal where they are cut into 
suitable lengths and used for the manu- 
facture of footwear. Very little of the 
waste material left from the manufac- 
ture of products or that results from the 
return of antiquated equiprient finds its 
way into the hands of junk dealers. 

Lead is melted and poured in bars, 
which may be remelted for the com- 
pany’s own use or sold to refiners on the 
basis of its actual metal content. Scrap 
that cannot be used by the company is 
sold in carload lots to other manufac- 
turers who can use it. Insulation from 
copper wires taken from junk tables is 
baled and sold to paper plants. Some 
of this material finds its way into the 
manufacture of artificial flowers. Paraf- 
fin wax which has become too dirty for 
use in the production of telephone 
equipment finds a market among crayon 
manufacturers. Altogether more than 
200 classifications of junk are sorted out 
and marketed by the reclaimed material 
department of this plant. 


Waste 


“ TENDENCY to more serious 


thinking on the subject of 
waste elimination is developing a better 
basis for real action along this line in in- 
dustry,” says C. E. Knoeppel in a recent 
issue of the monthly bulletin of the 
Knoeppel Industrial Counsel, Cleveland. 
“Salvaging is only a minor part of real 
waste elimination.” 
“We all need to give more thought to 
‘hot wasting,’ as Mr. Ford says, than to 
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A File of the Review of 
Reviews in Bound Form 


Is a History of the Last 
40 Years 


Think of the encyclopedic value of a file 
of this magazine which misses nothing of 
importance in these eventful years that 
you are living. 


A glance at the index of the last bound 
volume should convince any reader that 
the time to start a bound file is now. 
Bound volume 81 is now ready. 


We recently visited the work-shop of a 
history writer and saw a complete file 
of the Review of Reviews. We expressed 
surprise, whereupon the author remarked : 
“Where else could you get so accurate 
and complete a chronicle of events—and 
all indexed, too?” 


Many families have such libraries but it 
is now impossible to get complete years. 
Why not start this series now for your- 
self and your family? 1930 is a great 
year in the world’s history. Our offer: 
We will exchange old numbers for bound 
volumes in the new red binding for $2.00 
a volume which includes the expressage 
on the shipment of the volumes. You 
pay the cost of getting the old numbers 
to us. If you have mislaid a few numbers 
so that the series is not complete, we 
will supply the missing numbers at the 
regular price. 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











MAKE UP 
your Market Losses 
with Market Profits 


Lay the FOUNDATIONS of a new 
fund by following our “Continuous 
Working Plan for your Money.” It 
provides you with the fundamentals 
of income and profits. 


BY BEGINNING NOW you may 
be guided so as to take advantage 
of the important coming events in 
business and in the stock market. 
BABSON’S REPORTS have been a 
source of profit to thousands in both 
business and financial fields. Send 
for an outline of the Plan, without 
any obligation on your part — now 
—so as to start making up your 
market losses with profits. 


Ree Sr an renee one 


Babson’s Statistical Organization, Inc. 
Div. 33-18 Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me, Free, complete details and your 
booklet, “Bigger Investment Returns.” 
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sa Industry === 


reclaiming what is wasted. We waste 
materials, to be sure, but let me empha- 
size that it is we who do the wasting, for 
materials cannot waste themselves; it is 
the human that causes the waste. The 
human thinks, materials and machines 
do not. Waste is due to wrong types of 
thinking by all who cause it, manage- 
ment and labor and capital alike.” 








Seven Dollars 
a Day 


{= Department of Labor recently 
analyzed, in a Mid-West city, 
the distribution of expenditures in 100 
families of four or five persons whose 
only income was the man’s wages of ap- 
proximately $7 a day. The average was 
as follows: 
Average Percentage 
Commodity Amount of Budget 











LO) ee eer $556.12 32.3 

PROUSEN IE 5.5500 ih 388.81 22.6 

CIOHHINE o6.< 58 sine es 210.67 12.2 

Fuel and light....... 103.20 6.0 
. Se Furniture and house 

j is visible across nearly furnishings ....... 8855 5.2 

Wea the full width of the Life insurance....... 59.16 3.4 
a : Street-car and bus 

Bay of Business. ee teeta 37.40 2.2 

Expenses of sickness. 64.73 3.8 

: i School expenses..... 6.41 0.4 

It is the signal that the Cleaning supplies... 1664 10 

" Barpering .. 5.6338 12.37 0.7 

tide has turned. Miscellaneous ........ 175.77 10.2 

ROLAL. ccd Re $1,719.83 100.00 


Get your plant shipe 
shape with all speed, 


It would be interesting to delve into 
the doings covered by “Miscellaneous,” 





now. Hasten the pl ans though $175.77 could not go far, nor into 
* many items. Meanwhile education and 
for needed additions health do not seem to have their share of 
‘ , the expenditure. Of course 100 families 
new equipment, Mae cannot be typical of 122,728,873 Ameri- 
: . cans. Nor a Mid-West city of all cities. 
chinery reorganizda- But in spite of propaganda to cut wages, 
5 the man who earns his $7 and supports a 
tions, sO that when the family of four or five seems to need 
Textile Mills General Industrial signal comes you will ee 
Reorganizations Plants . 
Warehouses - Prodaction Studies leave d wake of profit. Cold Weather 
Surveys Hydro-Electric 
Rayon Plants pyetems Soon you may have to and Moist Air 
Tobacco Factories Appraisals : 
Steam Planis Sanitary Engineering 1ssue the command, BSENTEEISM WILL BEGIN to creep 
Examinations Power Application us 1 1" up now that windows are be- 
Water Supplies & Lighting Full sail! Full speed ! ing closed and people are spending more 
time indoors. This is the inevitable 
But how look to your story every year, as fresh air is shut out 
4 , and artificial heat comes on. Employers 
ship,the tide has turned. can cut their heating and fuel costs con- 


siderably—and also their absenteeism— 
by remembering that health and comfort 
both suffer as the humidity is allowed 
to decrease. Excessively dry air is 


J ae E. SIRRINE & COMPANY injurious because it dries up the mucous 


membranes of the nose and _ throat, 


Eng ineers so reducing the resistance of the hu- 
° ° man body to disease germs. People 
Greenville South Carolina accustomed to frequent colds often are 


able to avoid them by living in an at- 
mosphere that is cooler but damper, that 
is to say, of lower temperature but 
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higher humidity. Yet in the majority 
of offices and factories, little attention is 
given to humidity, everyone watching 
the dry bulb thermometer and judging 
comfort by what the dry bulb ther- 
mometer says. Humidities much in ex- 
cess of 50 per cent. are usually unde- 
sirable because they result in excessive 
frosting of the windows during cold 
weather, and may also produce sultri- 
ness and stuffiness in the rooms. Medi- 
cal authorities are agreed that a relative 
humidity of at least 40 per cent. is 
necessary for health under usual condi- 
tions of artificial heating. We sugges‘ 
that officials investigate humidity within 
their buildings, and pay more attention 
to the wet bulb thermometer and less 
to the dry bulb thermometer. When this 
is done, fuel costs will be lower, there 
will be less sickness and absenteeism, 
‘he worker will be more efficient as well 
as more comfortable. Wet and dry bulb 
thermometers, if used and followed, are 
worth their weight in gold, many times. 
Where justified, automatic control of 
temperature and humidity is ideal. 


Industrial 
Sidelights 


1% SPITE OF rigid inspection, one 
company was finding it neces- 
sary to reject 20 per cent. of its finished 
product. This situation was accepted 
since this loss was thought unavoidable 
and incidental to the character of the 
business. 

A change of management, however, 
brought about a change of viewpoint. A 
small and modern laboratory was lo- 
cated in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
plant. All steel purchased was analyzed 
chemically, and etched for observation 
under the microscope. Defective steel 
was eliminated before any work was 
done upon it, with the result that 20 
per cent. rejection has now been reduced 
to 1 per cent. This saving alone is pay- 
ing for the laboratory. 

No plant is so small that it cannot af- 
ford to find out what it is doing; check 
each operation and use of materials to 
make sure they are best adapted to the 
requirements. Because something has 
been done one way for many years suc- 
cessfully is no reason that no better way 
can be found. Almost all achievements 
and forward movements in the civilized 
world have resulted from discontent, 
curiosity, or research. Every organiza- 
tion should have someone fit for the 
work and delegated to the task of look- 
ing into things, keeping in touch with 
modern trends and inventions. Indi- 
viduals or the department may be tagged 
with the name of research, development 
or efficiency. The name matters little so 
long as the personnel is equipped men- 
tally and physically to analyze condi- 
tions and find better ways and means. 


@ © CENTRIFUGAL castings for large 
guns have both metallurgical and eco- 
nomic advantages. This method is be- 
ing used at the Watertown Arsenal and 
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it is believed that as this method be- 
comes understood, it will find wider ap- 
plication. Centrifugally cast steel is 
slightly denser than a forging, proving 
that gases, slag, and non-metallic inclu- 
sions are formed by the centrifugal into 
the form or into the metal adjacent to 
the form which is later removed by ma- 
chining. Type and shrinkage cavities 
inherent in ingots are absent. It has 
been found at Watertown that it is no 
longer necessary to discard 35 per cent. 
or more of the waste of each ingot used. 
Heating and forging operations are 
eliminated, less than half the quantity of 
raw material is required to make the 
same number of guns. Less plant equip- 
ment is needed to maintain war-time 
production. Time of production per gun 
is greatly shortened. Cost of manufac- 
ture is reduced. A comparatively simple 
machine is required for making centrifu- 
gal castings. 


@ © FLEXIBLE KNIFE BLADES can now 
be obtained with a razor-like edge but 
so ductile or pliable that they may be 
bent or twisted and then straightened 
again without breaking or spoiling the 
steel or its edge. Ductility and hard- 
ness usually are looked upon as conflict- 
ing properties. It is thought that knife 
blades with a keen hard edge but 
which may be bent to almost any shape, 
will have a wide field found for them in 
the making of irregular-shaped dies for 
cutting leather, rubber sheets, felts, and 
so forth. 


@ @ ANY COMMERCIAL METAL can be 
sprayed upon paper by the Schoop 
process by means of a metal layer, says 
the Franklin Institute. The metal may 
be sprayed upon either metal or non- 
metallic surfaces, providing a coating of 
about .001 inch thick or more. The 
metal layer is connected to a supply of 
oxygen, acetylene, and compressed air. 
The oxygen-acetylene flame melts the 
metal which is supplied continuously in 
the form of rod or wire. The air atom- 
izes the molten metal, ejecting it from 
a nozzle while driving a turbine which 
operates the rod-feeding mechanism. 
Immediately upon being applied to the 
surface, the coating solidifies, cooling so 
rapidly that the temperature of the sur- 
face being sprayed is raised only slightly. 
This method is being used satisfactorily 
to provide thin coatings of metal for 
fabrics and paper. 


@ ©® Durinc 1929, 122,000,000 pounds of 
fish were frozen in the United States 
and Alaska, the largest amount on rec- 
ord. It is estimated by the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries that this quantity of 
fish had a_ cold-storage value of 
$15,000,000. There has been an increas- 
ing use of refrigerating machines not 
only in chain stores but even small deli- 
catessens and other stores. This, to- 
gether with the almost universal use of 
transparent wrappings, and the ability 
now to produce filets and market them 
has combined to work far-reaching 
benefits to the fishery industry. 
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NEWMAN 


The new model Detex Newman offers 
the plant owner: 
Greater range and adaptability, permit- 
ting the addition of new stations as the 
business grows. 
Standardization of parts, assuring prompt 
repair service, when needed, at mini- 
mum cost. 
New sturdiness of construction, giving 
greater dependability, greater freedom 
from repairs, and longer life. 
New protection from the dust and dirt 
that wear out the movement. 
New safeguards that do away with any 
possibility of tampering. 
The savings in insurance rates will usually 
pay for a Detex Newman Watchclock 
System the first year. 

Send for full information 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
37 Beach St., Boston Varick St., N. Y 
Room 801, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 
NEWMAN «+ ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


pErexX 





——— ee 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 





icine illest lt tt: i 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 

4177 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send meinformation on the new model Detex 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. 


Name... 
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PITY the 
poor voter 
in Oregon 


Oregonian 














A COMPARATIVELY easy task 
devolving upon the voter at 
the November election is the expression 
of his, or her, preference among candi- 
dates whose names appear on the ballot. 
Much more difficult will be an intelli- 
gent expression of opinion upon various 
proposals submitted for decision. If you 
live in Oregon or California you are 
asked to vote Yes or No to twenty-six 
proposed amendments to the state con- 
stitution or proposed laws. To aid in ar- 
riving at decisions, the state of California 
furnishes an eighty-page pamphlet giv- 
ing the full text of each measure and 
arguments for and against. The state of 
Oregon manages to get similar facts. into 
a sixty-four-page booklet. 

Oregon has long been a_ proving 
ground for new governmental theories. 
If we were to list here the outstanding 
measures that come before voters in a 
score of states this November — income 
tax, cigarette legislation, new tax system 
for automobiles, public-owned water 
power, cabinet form of state government, 
and such—we could add that the people 
of Oregon will vote upon them all. But 
among the twenty-six profound ques- 
tions submitted to the voters in Oregon 
are such as this: Shall fishing with any- 
thing but rod or line held in hand be 
prohibited in Rogue River? It is plainly 
a case of anglers versus canneries. If 
the question. were put to the salmon 
themselves. it would read: Do you prefer 
a hook or a net? 

Most popular this year is the proposal 
of a state tax on incomes. It is not a 
new idea (New York has had such a tax 
since 1919), but never was it more in 
vogue. Plainly it is part of the move- 
ment to relieve the pressure of taxation 
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By Reynolds, 
in Portland 
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Shall We Say 


Yes! 
or No! 


IT IS a citizen's duty as well as his 
privilege to vote—but look at the job 


that now rests too largely 

upon land. Obviously it is 

aimed at the rich. A state tax 

on incomes will be accepted or rejected 
this year by the voters of Illinois, Ore- 
gon, Kansas, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Georgia. 

The Illinois proposal is known as the 
Tax Relief amendment. It is officially 
described as intended “to redistribute the 
tax load, to reduce taxes on homes, real 
estate and farm land, to classify personal 
property and place a tax on intangibles.” 
These intangibles are mortgages, stocks, 
bonds, and other securities. The amend- 
ment would take out of the state consti- 
tution the provision that “every person 
and corporation shall pay a tax in pro- 
portion to the value of his, her, or its 
property.” The amendment does not it- 
self place a tax on incomes; but that such 
is the intention is clearly indicated. 

Kansas voters have the proposal put 
before them much more simply. They 
are asked to approve this provision: 
“The state shall have power to levy and 
collect taxes on incomes from whatever 
source derived, which taxes may be 
graduated and progressive.” 

In Oregon and Arkansas the voters 
have the opportunity to approve or re- 
ject income tax legislation already 
adopted by the lawmakers and now com- 
ing up on referendum. Both states offer 
exemptions of $1500 for a single person, 
$2500 for the head of a family, and $400 
for each dependent. Arizona would tax 
the first $3000 of net income at 1 per 
cent., the second $3000 at 2 per cent., the 
next $5000 at 3 per cent., the next $14,000 
at 4 per cent., and all net income in ex- 
cess of $25,000 at 5 per cent. In Oregon 
the rate advances more rapidly, starting 


which lies before him. 


with 1 per cent. on the first $1000 and 
reaching 5 per cent. on all taxable in- 
come in excess of $4000. 

In Georgia the voters are asked to 
adopt a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing taxes to be imposed upon in- 
comes, although the legislature already 
has passed such a law. 

An amendment coming before the vot- 
ers of Washington, indefinite in itself, 
clearly looks forward to subsequent 
legislation that would relieve the pres- 
ent burden of taxation upon real estate. 
It proposes to remove the word “equal” 
from the state constitution—‘“all taxes 
shall be uniform and equal upon the 
same class of property”—thus permitting 
a low tax on land under reforestation. 
It proposes also to define “property” to 
include everything, whether tangible or 
intangible, subject to ownership. This 
makes it possible to tax stocks and bonds. 

North Carolina’s present constitution 
declares: “Laws shall be passed taxing 
by a uniform rule,” etc. This it is pro- 
posed to change to read: “by a rule that 
is uniform as to each class.” 


Spinto RENDERED by a state to its 
citizens grow ever more varied, 
and new sources of revenue must con- 
stantly be sought by legislators. We 
have called attention in these pages 
(June, 1929) to the state tax on ciga- 
rettes. Eight states possess such a tax at 
the moment, so far as our information 
goes. Among them are Michigan and 
New Mexico, where the voters have op- 
portunity now to overrule the legislation 
if they wish. Revenue obtained from this 
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state tax on cigarettes usually is applied 
toward the improvement of rural schools 
—the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities as between city and country 
children. There is nothing in either the 
Michigan or the New Mexico law, how- 
ever, which sets aside cigarette revenue 
for school purposes. Both states place a 
tax of one cent on every ten cigarettes. 
It is a stamp tax and is of course in addi- 
tion to the federal tax of three cents on 
every ten. In New Mexico it is a tobacco 
tax, rather than a cigarette tax, for cigars 
must pay $10 per thousand, tobacco one 
cent per ounce, and the lowly cigarette 
paper must have a one-cent stamp af- 
fixed to every package of fifty papers. 

Quite opposite to this scheme for ob- 
taining revenue from cigarettes is the 
proposal brought forward by an initiative 
petition (not by the legislature) in Ore- 
gon: “No cigarettes, cigarette papers or 
materials for the manufacture of ciga- 
rettes shall be imported, manufactured, 
sold, purchased, possessed or given away 
within the state of Oregon; nor shall the 
same be advertised in any newspaper or 
other periodical published therein, nor 
upon any billboard, or in any other man- 
ner whatsoever in said state.” 








EGISLATORS ARE IN DCUBT as to the 

limit of tax burden automobiles 
will bear. In South Dakota, for example, 
a law passed in March, 1929, and sub- 
mitted now to the voters, fixes the regis- 
try fee for automobiles at 3 per cent. of 
their value. A $2000 car would thus pay 
$60 for its plates; a $600 car would pay 
$18. After a year’s use the tax is levied 
upon only 75 per cent. of the original 
cost; after two years you are allowed 
half rates; and after three years the li- 
cense fee is based upon one-fourth of the 
original value. Thus the owner of a new 
Cadillac might pay twenty times as much 
for his license plates as the owner of a 
three-year-old Ford. 

The voters of Oregon are similarly 
asked to permit the legislature to “clas- 
sify and subclassify property, including 
motor vehicles . .. and to take into con- 
sideration use, value, and depreciation.” 
The official pamphlet refers to this as 
“old car relief.” Three other states— 
Arizona, California, and Florida—are 
voting upon proposals to abandon the 
direct tax on automobiles as mere pieces 
of property. 

Louisiana and Florida propose to re- 
move existing barriers and permit locali- 
ties to offer inducements for the location 
of new industries. In Louisiana a con- 
stitutional amendment offered for adop- 
tion would permit any municipality or 
parish to exempt from all taxation, for 
not longer than five years, a new indus- 
try or an addition to any industry al- 
ready existing therein, provided the 
question is first submitted to the resident 
taxpayers. A similar amendment offered 
in Florida makes the exemption period 
fifteen years and specifies the industries 
to which the state beckons. 

Oregon—and we ask the reader’s: in- 
dulgence for so many references to that 
state—submits to the voters a cabinet 
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“The civilization 








of acountry may 
be gauged by the 
extent of its use 


of Sulfuric Acid.” 





























, among the chemical reagents of industry and 
most useful of all the heavy chemicals, Sulfuric Acid is a 
factor in the life and comfort of every human being. 


In everyday life you never dream of its importance, yet 
from morning to night it works for you. It helps to'size 
the very sheets of your bed, and cleans your blankets; 
it treats your soap, your towels and your toothpaste; has 
its part in the production and preparation of the clothes 
you wear, the food you eat, and the water you drink. 


From it, or with its aid, come a thousand other chemicals 
or processes—processes of varied industry, of manufac- 
ture, of convenience and of utility. There is scarcely a 
single modern convenience or device that has not, in 
some way, been influenced by Sulfuric Acid. 


+ &£ & & 


Of the whole production of Sulfuric Acid—always used to 
best advantage near its source—the fertilizer industry 
consumes about 33 %; iron and steel, 9%; metals refining, 
3%; oil refining, 18%; paints and pigments, 1%; and the 
manufacture of other chemicals, over 25%. Wherever 
Sulfuric Acid is largely and cheaply produced, there is an 
advantageous location for other industries. 


The 300,000-ton annual production of Sulfuric Acid in 
St. Louis—an output capable of infinite expansion— 
makes this city an important national source; a magnet 
for other dependent industries. Here, sulfur from nearby 
Louisiana and Texas meets the sulfur dioxide obtained 
from the refining of zinc, 
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resulting in a broad and 
highly competitive market. 


Write Dept. C-6 


Industrial Bureau 





ofc Industrial Cub Fouls aoe 


| ac the great possibilities of St. Louis 
asa manufacturing and distributing point for 
any product which uses Sulfuric Acid, or for 
any of the other heavy chemicalsin which this 
region is so greata factor. A new “CHEMICAL 
AND MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEY” is available. 
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LAMP 
LIGHT 


= A lamp that stares you 
=) in the eye or a lamp 
that fails to send light 
onto every corner of 
your desk is a compro- 
mise you can’t afford. 





Faries lamps are made to give 
unqualified service. You notice 
them only because they’re beau- 
tiful... their help is unobtrusive 
and they don’t make a nuisance 
of themselves by cracking up or 
flickering or rattling from jolts. 
The slip-on shade feature is 
patented, and offers you a value 
you can’t buy in any other lamp. 


If you will send for our cata- 
log of “Office Verdelites,” and 
look over the new numbers we 
are offering this fall, it will be 
easy to order‘a single lamp or 
outfit a whole office. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Decatur, Illinois. 





























The financial advertisers in 
The Review of Reviews are all 
members of one or more of the 
following organizations : 
INVESTMENT BANKERS' ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMERICAN BANKERS' ASSO- 
CIATION | 

Please communicate directly 

with these reputable firms 


about your individual invest- 
ment problem. 


























For Your Foreign Trip 


T° HAVE your travel funds in con- 

venient and safeguarded form take a 
Guaranty Letter of Credit. 

It will assure to you also the courtesies 
and varied services of our European 
offices and of our banking correspondents 
throughout the world. 

Obtainable at banks throughout the 
country or from this Company direct. 
Booklet, “Guaranty Service to Travelers,” 

on request 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 
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form of government with only three 
elective officials: Governor, Secretary of 
State, and State Treasurer. All adminis- 
trative functions are to be centered in 
the Governor, who will appoint nine di- 
rectors of departments. Opposition to 
the plan is led by the State Federation 
of Labor, which likens it to a monarchi- 
cal form of government. 

As one might expect, the issue of 
public-owned water-power plants comes 
directly before 


November, 1930 














federal Constitution.. A separate ballot 
handed to him will carry the following 
question: “The Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; 
shall it be retained?” The result, of 
course, will not be binding upon anyone. 
An initiative petition in Massachusetts 
gives to the voters an opportunity to re- 
peal that section of the Constitution 
(adopted in 1923) which prohibits the 
manufacture and transportation of spir- 
itous or intoxicat- 





the voters on 
Election Day—not 
in campaign 
speeches but in 
definite proposals 
for the develop- 
ment and distri- 
bution of power. 
Three states will 
vote, in each case 
upon initiative of 
the voters them- 
selves. In Oregon 
the proposal is to 
create Peoples 
Utility Districts 
for the develop- 
ment, distribu- 
tion, and sale of 
water, water mie 
power, and elec- 
tric energy. “Such 
districts shall 






SHE 
SURE NEEDS 
OVERHAULING 









“aes ae polls. 


ing liquor. This 
is said to be the 
only law under 
which state courts 
and officials can 
uphold the Eight- 
eenth Amend- 
ment. The re- 
peal petition ar- 
gues that never 
before was there 
so much interest 
in the question of 
prohibition, and 
that every oppor- 
tunity should be 
provided for the 
citizenry to re- 
cord itself at the 
Others be- 
lieve that this 
present proposal 
is not a fair test 








have power... 
to levy taxes upon 
the taxable prop- 
erty.” It is this 
unlimited grant of the taxing power that 
gives strength to the opposition in Ore- 
gon. A similar power proposal in Wash- 
ington limits the annual tax levy to two 
mills. In Nebraska the plan put before 
the voters is to permit any city or town 
owning electric and power plants to go 
outside its borders in order to serve 
farmers and others. 


OT ALL constitutional amend- 

ments coming before voters 
add new laws to the statute books. 
Sometimes it becomes necessary, even for 
progressive states, to correct mistakes. 
Thus we find Nebraska and North Da- 
kota dealing again with what is known 
as the Depositors’ Guaranty Fund. In 
Nebraska the voters are asked to author- 
ize an appropriation of $8,000,000 to dis- 
charge obligations of the fund; “such ap- 
propriation shall be deemed to be for a 
public purpose, namely, to relieve dis- 
tress and prevent suffering and to stabil- 
ize and strengthen the state banking sys- 
tem.” In North Dakota—where this con- 
constitutional amendment was voted 
upon at the June primaries—the voters 
have already repealed the law guaran- 
teeing bank deposits, adopted in 1913, 
and the scheme is to be abandoned with 
the close of the present year. 

The voter in Rhode Island is given an 
opportunity, by the legislature, “to ex- 
ercise his constitutional right to register 
his opinion” upon what is declared to be 
a broad social and economic question— 
none other than the effect of the opera- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment to the 


” By Knott, in the Dallas News 
OLD MAN TEXAS AND HIS 
CONSTITUTION BUS 


of Wet sentiment, 
since many Mas- 
sachusetts citizens 
who would vote 
to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment it- 
self will not vote to have their state 
withdraw support so long as the amend- 
ment remains a part of the Constitution. 

In Illinois there is to be a referendum, 
not binding upon the legislature, giving 
the voter opportunity to declare (1) 
whether he favors a repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, (2) whether he 
wants the Volstead Act modified; and 
(3) whether he desires the repeal of the 
state enforcement law. 

New Hampshire voters have oppor- 
tunity to abandon a distinction that is 
not very valuable. One of the smallest 
of our states, it possesses the largest 
number of legislators. There are 424 
members in its lower house, nearly three 
times as many as New York requires. 

New York and New Jersey will vote 
only upon bond issues for public insti- 
tutions. In New York it is proposed to 
issue $50,000,000 of Emergency Construc- 
tion bonds, to remedy crowded and anti- 
quated institutions in the departments of 
mental hygiene and correction. In New 
Jersey the voters are asked to approve 
a $10,000,000 issue for the same purpose, 
$7,000,000 for water supply and $83,000,- 
000 for highway improvements. 

Perhaps we have said enough to give 
the reader a fair idea of the number and 
variety of proposals that will come be- 
fore voters on the 4th of November. At 
least we have said enough to make one 
appreciate the task that contronts the 
citizen in such states as California and 
Oregon, asked to say Yes or No to twenty- 
six changes in the fundamental law. 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 
MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Investment 


49. PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
AS INVESTMENTS; A valuable and infor- 
mative booklet offered by A. C. Allyn & 
Company, 67 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, IIl. 


67. WATERWORKS — THE OLDEST 
PUBLIC SERVICE: describing the water- 
works operations of American Waterworks 
and Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Also, No. 68, INVESTING 
IN OPPORTUNITY—describing the com- 
pany’s electric system. 


55. THE REPORT OF UNITED 
FOUNDERS CORPORATION for - six 
months ended May 31, 1930, showing 
complete list of portfolio holdings, to- 


58. THE SEAL THAT CERTIFIES 
SAFETY describes the guarantee that safe- 
guards investments bearing the endorsement 
of the General Surety Company, 340 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 


17. INVESTMENT GUIDE, describing 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds recom- 
mended by one of the oldest Real Estate 
Bond Houses, Greenebaum Sons Investment 
Co., La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago, 
Ill. 


52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY, 
visualizing the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and helping in- 


29. INVESTMENTS FOR YOUR IN- 
DIVIDUAL NEEDS. Upon request, The 
National City Company will submit a list 
of recommended issues. The National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


31. “UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS” 
-—-An informative and interesting analysis of 
the advantages offered by Preferred Stocks 
in general and Utility Preferred Stocks in 
particular, showing present high yields and 
other advantages. G. L. Ohrstrom & Com- 
pany, Inc., 36 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. 
A record for listing the important features 
of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 





216 Superior Street, N. E., Cleveland, 





gether with earnings statement may be 
obtained from Founders General Cor- 
poration, 50 Pine Street, New York 
City. 

2. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A 
STOCK? An analysis of stock yield, 
the management, and the scope of the 
business is offered by the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


66. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, a 
booklet dealing with the recent growth 
and expansion of the chemical indus- 
try, as exemplified by one of the in- 
dustry’s leaders, is offered by A. G. 
Becker and Company, 54 Pine St., 
New York. 

50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR 
MONEY EARN? One of a series 
of little books of information for in- 
vestors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


leadership is essential. 


For tnpustrIAL and banking executives, the booklets 
of leading commercial banks and financial houses are 
listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 
simplifying your banking and financial problems, and 
may point the way, for manufacturers, to greater econ- 
omy in production or to more effective distribution and 
sales facilities. 


Simply Use the Coupon 


(Enclose 10¢ for postage if more than 
one booklet is desired) 


Write di- 


Ohio. 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment 
information as furnished by financial firms of recognized 
The investment booklets listed 
on this page are yours for the asking—and our strict 
rules of eligibility of financial advertisers give added 
assurance in your dealings with these firms. 
rect (mentioning the Review or Revirews)—or simply 
choose by number and use the coupon below. 


36. “HOW TO INVEST MONEY,” 
describing various types of securities. 
A valuable guide to every investor. A 
copy will be sent free on request by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


62. A RELIABLE INVESTMENT 
COUNSEL. A 31-page booklet defin- 
ing the functions of an investment 
banker. Address R. E. Wilsey & Com- 
pany, 1225 State Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


39. “INVESTMENTS THAT EN- 
DURE,” Utility Securities Company, 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., de- 
scribes the various securities which are 
offered by the public utility interests 
which this company serves. 








47. WATER SERVICE—THE 
ARISTOCRAT OF UTILITIES, is a 
booklet describing water bonds as a sound 
form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chap- 
man & Company, Inc., 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


10. 614% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a book- 
let describing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


11. COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK, 
describing the operations of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of interest to inves- 
tors. Offered by Commonwealth Edison 
Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 


12. CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A 
PERMANENT INVESTMENT, a booklet 
describing the activities of Cities Service 
Company and subsidiaries with special ref- 
erence to the common stock history and 
future possibilities. Offered by Henry L. 
Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York. 


13. YOUR MONEY, ITS SAFE IN- 
VESTMENT, a booklet about the bonds of- 
fered by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Co., 
657 Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


42. “THE MODERN METHOD OF COM- 
MON STOCK INVESTMENT,” a booklet 
outlining a practical, convenient and safe- 
guarding plan, offered by Standard American 
: orporation, 231 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 

linois. 


vestors to build out of current income an 
accumulation of property to provide perma- 
nent income. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


56. FACTS ABOUT NORTH CARO- 
LINA, showing the basis for a good invest- 
ment, is offered by the Home Mortgage Co., 
Durham, N. C. 


41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current 
information on the selection of securities for 
investment is offered by Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


24. SECURITY BONDS, a name applied 
to 6% real estate bonds guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company. Offered by J. A. W. Igle- 
hart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Banking and 
Other Financial 


4. LOCATE IN BALTIMORE. One of 
a series presenting the advantages enjoyed 
by industries locating in Baltimore. Offered 
by the Baltimore Trust Company, Baltimore 
Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 


65. FROM LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH 
AND FORWARD, a booklet explaining the 
major factors for greater profits on your 
output. Offered by First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book de- 
scribing the work of various departments 
and outlining services available to customers. 
Offered by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, 140 Broadway, New York City. 


43. STABILIZING YOUR INVEST- 
MENT ACCOUNT. A booklet describing a 
new plan under which the investor is relieved 
of all details and, while retaining full control 
of his purchases, is given the protection of 
comprehensive securities analysis offered by 
the Guardian Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


63. DIRECTORY OF MARINE MID- 
LAND BANKS, including directors, senior 
officers and statements offered by the Ma- 
rine Midland Corp., Rand Building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
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How About a Winter Vacation? 


Wi SHORT DULL days and 
long chill nights forecast 


a cheerless season, Americans begin to 
think of the possibilities of escaping win- 
ter. They look longingly at gay posters 
of cherry blossoms and camels in the 
travel agency windows. They consider 
the chances of a short break in the win- 
ter program. And finally they scan the 
latest financial reports to see whether 
their favorite stock has been seeking new 
lows of late. 

Only a few years ago the American 
citizen discovered that summer travel 
abroad is not a luxury to be enjoyed 
only by the wealthy. Today he is be- 
ginning to realize the possibility and 
benefits of a short or long winter vaca- 
tion. No less than forty cruises to the 
West Indies (exclusive of weekly sail- 
ings to Bermuda and other southern 
ports), thirty-one Mediterranean cruises, 
and fifteen round the world cruises, are 
offered by travel companies for the com- 
ing winter. Prices range from $7 a day 
for tourist accommodations to thirty- 
five dollars a day for de luxe first-class 
service. And the time necessary may be 
one week or five months. 

Roughly, winter travel may be divided 
into four classes. There are the round 
the world trips which start eastward or 
westward according to the season, and 
literally follow the spring from land to 


land; the southward migration to Florida ° 


or California by rail or boat; holiday 

cruises to Bermuda, the West Indies, 

and Central America, and the ever pop- 

ular Mediterranean trips which may 

end in Europe or return to America. 
While these have all been included in 

travel schedules from year to year, there 
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are certain new offerings this season. 
Raymond Whitcomb has an air cruise 
over the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ica; Franco-Belgique is running Special 
Class—-less expensive—in round the 
world cruises; the American Express of- 
fers a three-in-one cruise around Africa; 
and other companies have listed special 
holiday trips for Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and Easter, to the West Indies. 
The flying cruise marks the first time a 
travel company has chartered a flying 
boat for tourist service. The fourteen- 
day trip will cost each passenger $3,500, 
all inclusive, for de luxe service. The 
plane to be used is the well known 
Sikorsky Amphibion of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways. The passenger cabin is 














Winter Travel 


Minimum 
Rates Days 
Bermuda ........ $105 8 
West Indies... ... $150 12 
$175 16 
$300 21 
Mediterranean. . .$250 30 
$900 73 
Special Mediterra- 
nean, return not 
included ...... $250 17 
$435 40 


Great African. . .$1450 88 
Roundthe World.$1250 105 
$2000 139 














most comfortable and there is good stew- 
ard service aboard. The cruise starts at 
Miami, making stops at Havana, British 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, Mexico City, and the 
Maya Ruins at Chichen Itza in Yucatan. 
In each place hotel accommodations, 
meals, and a program of sight-seeing are 
arranged for the travelers. 

On such a trip the scenery is bound 
to be varied and interesting. Planes 
fly over the blue Caribbean Sea, dotted 
by coral reefs and green islands. Tropi- 
cal jungles, villages of thatched huts, 
mule trails running into deeply rutted 
roads, then paved streets and the towers 
and domes of some Central American 
capital pass in quick succession. Passen- 
gers will visit prehistoric ruins, see the 
beautiful cathedral, museum, and palaces 
of America’s oldest city, a bull fight on 
Sunday if they choose, or the Basque 
game of pelota, famous in Mexico. 


PECIAL CLASS, now introduced in' 

a conducted tour around the 
world, costs $10.50 per day. It is com- 
parable to Cabin Class on transatlantic 
lines, but the cost is less than the cost 
of Tourist Third summer transportation. 
Two ships of the Dollar Line, the Presi- 
dent Johnson and President Fillmore, are 
equipped for this kind of cruise. Part 
of each ship is reserved for the use of 
the special party which is not to include 
more than forty persons. There are state- 
rooms of ample size on B deck, contain- 
ing two single beds, a day bed, and wash 
stands with hot and cold running water. 
There are comfortable lounges, smoking 


’ rooms, and decks, and a dining room in 


which tables seating two, four, or six 
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persons replace the long boarding house | 


style boards of the past. At certain hours 


of the day the ship pool is reserved for | 


the use of special class. 
The cruise starts south from New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in December, stopping at Havana, Cris- | 
tobal, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, | 


with conducted tours arranged in each | 
Then comes a glorious week on | 
the Pacific, another stop for sight-seeing | 


place. 


in Honolulu, and on to Kobe. There fol- | 
low days in the Orient—temples and | 


tea houses of China, beautiful Manila in. 


the Philippines, Singapore, Penang, and | 


Colombo in Ceylon. After the Suez 
Canal and the pyramids of Egypt come 


the port cities on the sunny Mediter- | 


ranean, finally Marseilles and then back 
to New York. 
Rates include all expenses except 


steamer chairs, tips on board ship, extra . 


land excursions, and personal items. The 
cruises take about four months, and the 
itinerary varies according to the ship, 
sometimes including two weeks in India. 

It is believed that this class will be- 
come as popular with winter travelers as 
the tourist transatlantic service is dur- 
ing the summer. A vacation abroad has 
come to be the commonplace with col- 
lege students. Some parents have al- 
ready booked their sons and daughters 
for a round the world cruise as a grad- 
uation present, and it is possible that this 
will some time be considered a suitable 
finish to the school or college education. 
With this in view, two new ships with 


special class features are now being built | 


at Newport News for the Dollar Line. 

The African cruise 
down the east coast of South America, 
around South and East Africa, and 
through the Mediterranean. There are 
long days at sea in the warm southern 
climate, stops for sight-seeing at chief 
port cities from Trinidad to Buenos 
Aires. From there the ship proceeds di- 
rectly across the Atlantic to Capetown, 
South Africa, then up the coast to Dur- 
ban, Zanzibar, and Aden. Skirting Arabia 
the ship then follows the course of the 
Red Sea, passes through the Suez Canal 
and puts into port at Alexandria at the 
head of the Nile. Zigzagging across the 
Mediterranean, passengers are given time 
to see Naples in Italy, Monte Carlo in 
Monaco, and grim Gibraltar. Last it 
reaches Southampton in mid April, and 
arrives home in time to enjoy America’s 
springtime. 


N GENERAL the latter-day smart- 

ness of thrift has left its impress 
on the travel world. During recent 
years persons who used to travel first- 
class are satisfied with cabin service. In 
somewhat the same way cabin and sec- 
ond-class travelers of the past are going 
tourist. While winter travel may still 
be considered a luxury, its decided ad- 
vantages are attracting a larger number 
of persons each season. In the first 
place the average price for a long cruise 
is much less than that of a short ocean 
crossing of the same grade in summer 
time. Added to this is the advantage of 
having ships reserved for about one- 
third the number who may be accommo- 


includes sailing | 
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ENJOY new scenes and adventures in a picturesque land 
of awe-inspiring grandeur, replete with the charm and 
mystery of the spirit of Africa. 


A joyous fair weather sea trip to Capetown—then spread 
before you is an unparalleled panorama of natural marvels 
and man-made wonders. 


The gorgeous Cape Peninsula . . . Kimberley, world's 
diamond metropolis. . . Johannesburg, "City of Gold". . . 
Delightful Durban . . . Zulu kraals, war dances, tribal cere- 
monies . . . Kruger National Park, with 250,000 head of 
African big game . . . Oudtshoorn—ostriches—wonderful 
Cango Caves. . . Victoria Falls, earth's greatest and grand- 
est cataract . . . Zimbabwe's mysterious ruins. 


Delightful climate. . . Modern railroads. . . Superb scenic 
motor highways . . . Excellent hotels. 


SPECIAL AROUND-AFRICA CRUISE 


or independent inclusive tours—for full informa- 
tion write to Director, Government Travel Bu- 
reau of South Africa, Dept. HB-14, 11 Broadway, 
New York. 
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A day 
to rejoice in 











































CoME down to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall for your Thanks- 
giving dinner. Here is festivity 
without confusion, a bountiful, 
joyous meal without the ex- 
hausting demands of prepara- 
tion. Instead ... there is the 
beautiful and invigorating sea. 
Golf. Squash. A ride on the 
beach. A snooze in the sun. 
Relaxation in the friendly com- 
fort and luxury of Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 

Fall and winter rates now in 
effect. Write for information 
and literature. A Motoramp 
garage adjoins the hotel for 
your convenience. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon, Hall 





LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


















The financial advertis- 
ers in The Review of | 
Reviews are all mem- 
bers of one or more of 
the following organiza- 
tions: 

Investment Bankers’ As- 

sociation of America 


New York Stock Exchange | 
American Bankers’ Asso-_ | 
| 
| 





ciation 


Please communicate di- 
rectly with these repu- | 
table firms about your | 
individual investment 

problem. 
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dated in the summer season, visiting 
countries at the most beautiful time of 
year, and seeing points of interest when 
they are not overrun by other tourists. 

During the coming winter travel agen- 
cies expect the West Indian cruises to 
be most popular. 

“People do not want to pay large sums 
of money down on an uncertain market,” 
explained one agent. “And the West In- 
dies are closer to home in case anything 
happens.” A good many ocean-going 
ships have been diverted to the south- 
ern trade. Ship companies believe that 
it will be more profitable to enter this 
service than to run slim transatlantic 
crossings. As an added attraction tour- 
ist companies are putting on Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, New Year and Easter 
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cruises which will be conducted on the 
scale of a house party with many gay 
features. 

In general the purpose of those book- 
ing for the shorter cruises differs from, 
those who go around the world. Often 
the greatest enjoyment of the short trip 
is during the voyage itself—when rest 
and sunshine, as well as games, dancing, 
and other attractions of sea life are as 
great as ti.c pleasures ashore. Going 
round the world is a different proposi- 
tion. The trip, while arranged to be as 
enjoyable as possible, is a means to an 
end, and side trips on shore prove the 
most interesting part of the cruise. But 
whichever vacation is planned, the bene- 
fits of sunshine and change are a wel- 
come oasis in the winter grind. 


The Sacred Crocodile of Lake Victoria 


By JULIAN 


AS YOU MOTOR along the excellent 
Central African road that con- 
nects Entebbe and Kampala, the admin- 
istrative and commercial capitals of 
Uganda, you see at one point a lovely 
glimpse of the waters of Victoria Nyanza 
to the eastward. Beyond a belt of forest 
lies a fringe of papyrus; then the blue 
surface of one of the big bays that run 
northward from the body of the lake, 
and beyond a far shore of green hills. 

From the main road a track runs lake- 
wards. About two miles of not too rough 
going over this takes you to the water’s 
edge. Here you will find a little inlet 
in the reeds, with canoes drawn up (each 
with its registration number painted con- 
spicuously upon it—for bureaucracy has 
invaded even Central Africa), and a big 
boulder to one side. 

Usually a native is lounging round the 
place. He is the Guardian of the Sacred 
Crocodile. The first time we made the 
pilgrimage, he told us that the beast was 
not close inshore, but that he would try 
to call him in. So mounting on the 
boulder and making a trumpet of his 
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hands, he shouted and shouted—“Lutem- 
be, Lutembe” (for such is the creature’s 
Baganda name) out towards the lake, 
occasionally adding sentences which 
doubtless were an urgent invitation to 
come and be ied. In spite of a quarter 
of an hour’s bawling, no Lutembe ap- 
peared, and we _ returned, a little 
skeptical. 

Some weeks later we tried again, and 
this time had better luck. “Is he about?” 
we asked. “There he is,’ answered our 
native friend; 2nd sure enough he was, 
floating just offshore—the little of him 
that projected above water looking so 
like a waterlogged bit of wood that we 
had not noticed it. 

“Lutembe,” said the black guardian, 
this time in a conversational tone, “Lu- 
tembe.” At the first sound of his name, 
the beast turned; and at the second made 
straight inshore. More and more of his 
hideous form became visible, until at last 
he was altogether out of water, and lay 
looking about him, sluggish yet expec- 
tant. He was a big crocodile, though by 
no means oversize—about twelve feet 
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long. But he had the air of being 
ancient. His scaly armor was rough 
and coarse; behind the unpleasant grin 
of his huge mouth (we speak of croco- 
dile tears, but they do not exist, while 
this crocodile smile is real) a leathery 
fold of skin bulged out to make a pon- 
derous sort of lateral dewlap. 

The native stepped over to where some 
fish, recently caught, were lying, picked 
one up, and used it to coax Lutembe 
further on to land. The sacred reptile 
showed a rather surprising agility. Lift- 
ing his belly well off the ground, he 


trotted after the fish like a caricature of | 
a gigantic scaly dachshund. Turning his | 
head sideways, he picked it off the | 
ground, wolfed it down, and lapsed into | 


a repose waiting for more. 

I took a picture of him, and then asked 
if I could go nearer. The guardian 
beckoned me on until the lens was less 
than three feet from Lutembe’s snout, 
where, not without a little trepidation, I 
took a couple of good close-ups; and 
later, while I filmed him with a moving- 
picture camera, my wife got a nice still 
view of his profile from almost equally 
near. After another fish and more wait- 
ing, the god grew tired of land, turned 
cumbrously round, and walked off into 
the lake. But we had had a memorable 
quarter of an hour. 


I" IS ONLY a few years since the 
existence of this monster has 
been known to white residents of Ugan- 
da. But as a native institution he is 
immemorial. At, least the natives do not 
know when he was first tamed or came 
to be regarded as sacred, and cannot tell 
you anything about his age save that he 
was sacred to their fathers and their 
grandfathers before them. 

Only a few years ago a native was 
brought into the hospital minus one arm, 
and died there. He had been subjected 
to the ordeal by crocodile, and the ordeal 
had gone against him. Apparently when 
a man was strongly suspected of a crime 
—this time it was stealing—and would 
not confess, it was the practice to take 
him down to the shore, call up Lutembe, 
and hold the man close in front of his 
jaws. If Lutembe bit, the suspect was 
proved guilty; if not, he was adjudged 
innocent. 

After this man died a number: of na- 
tives were questioned, but all denied any 
knowledge of how their compatriot came 
to have his arm bitten off. But it soon 
turned out that he had actually been 
guilty of stealing a few shillings. In the 
excitement of this discovery, a couple of 
Bagandese came to a European official 
to justify their divinity. “Ah, you see,” 
they said, “Lutembe knew—after all, he 
knew!” quite failing to remember all 
their previous denials. 

After this incident a Catholic mission- 
ary, I was told, went down with a rifle 
to put an end to the beast; but his bullet, 
I confess I am glad to say, glanced off. 
Authority then let it be known that they 
would prefer Lutembe to be left alone, 
provided no more ordeals were carried 
out with his aid, and he has now become 
one of the sights of Uganda. 
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International polo stars in action. . 





. all winter sports 


This winter vacation 


Ml 


‘has everything 


N“ the kind of play you want this winter ...then 
come to Southern California and enjoy it, in com- 
pany with others who have mastered the fine art of 
getting the most out of life. 

Do you feel like a winter of golf, polo, or other out- 
door sports? More than 60 evergreen golf courses are 
here, every other sport at its sportiest. Deep-sea fishing, 
yachting and sailing over the friendly Pacific to nearby 
pleasure-islands will give you your coat of winter tan. 
Mile-high, forest-clad mountains with crystal lakes and 
even a bit of skiing near the peaks may suit your whim. 

At night, explore the haunts of the stars in fabulous 
Hollywood ... attend unique first-nights ... get ac- 
quainted with the gay cafes, supper clubs and theaters 
of cosmopolitan Los Angeles, the nation’s fifth city. And 
find foreign glamour in nearby Old Mexico, in ancient 
Spanish Missions and in the reminders of the days of 
the Dons that you'll find at every turn. 

Have you yet to come under the spell of the winter 
desert? Travelers from all the world have made oases 
like Palm Springs their brilliant new rendezvous. 

Because Southern California is a year’round vacation- 
land, you escape the “peak prices” necessary in short- 
season resorts. Ample accommodations. In fact, living 
costs here are less than the national average.* You can 
play all winter long and spend no more than at home! 

New Free Vacation Book 

We have prepared a suggested outline of a month’s stay in 
California, including dozens of interesting gravure photographs of 
Southern California scenes, map, information about routes and 
itemized cost figures. Send the coupon now for your free copy of 
this remarkable book. 

*Based on U. S. Gov't surveys for food, rent, fuel and light. 


Movie making 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





i All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. 11-RE : 
! 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

H (Check if desired). [) Please send me free Illustrated Winter Itin- 
1 erary with itemized figures on costs while in Southern California. 

; (Check if desired). (] Four cents in stamps (postage cost) enclosed. 
1 Send ‘Southern California through the Camera.”’ Also send free booklets 
| about the counties I have checked. 
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We have published another 
beautiful book picturing this 
Southland. It contains 71 ine 
teresting photographs by the 
best men of this land of “pice 
tures.’” You may have a copy 
for postage cost. 


Executives and INvEsTorRs: 
Los Angeles County oil fields 
represent an investment of 750 
millions. The agricultural in- 
dustry over 400 millions. The 
port of Los Angeles is second 
only to New York in volume 
of export tonnage. 
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SPEND WINTER 
WHERE ITS SUMMERS 


Au stralia 


MERICA’s winter is Australia’s sum- 
mer. In Australia one travels north 
toward the tropics. People throng the 
bathing beaches in January; go to the 
mountains for skiing in July. 


Ask Your Travel Bureau 


Here is a continent as large as Amer- 
ica, with some of the world’s most im- 
portant cities, with strange birds and 
curious animals, with scenery that varies 
from peaceful English downs to jungles 
hung with brilliant orchids, from forests 
of giant trees to sub-tropic beaches where 
mammoth turtles sun themselves. 

Every well-informed traveler should 
know Australia, and the fascinating 
ports and islands that dot every way 
en route. 


To see how interesting your trip 
will be, send this coupon for illus- 
trated booklets. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


861 Adam Grant Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 
alg 


or Grand Bldgs., Trafalgar Square, London. 
NAME 


STREET 





CITY ; ae 








LEARN THE SECRET OF 


Money Making 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Right in your own home you can 
earn an extra income. Turn your 
leisure moments into ready cash 
by becoming a subscription repre- 
sentative of the magazine you are 
now reading and our other publi- 


cation, the GOLDEN BOOK. 
IT IS 
Simple—Convenient 
Experience Unnecessary 


Write at once for free details 
concerning this remarkable offer. 


























Such sacred crocodiles are to be found 
here and there all over Africa. They used 
to be the objects of a special cult in 
ancient Egypt. Hines records having 
seen a man in Nigeria who was able to 
call a crocodile out of the water without 
bait; and Driberg tells us that in the 
Lango country of Uganda there existed 
until recently one adorned with a neck- 
lace of courie-shells. 

Shortly after I got back from Africa, I 
went to see Cherry. Kearton’s film 
Tembi. It was with a thrill of interest 
that at the climax of the story, when the 
native hero, seeking admission to a new 
alien tribe, claims to be able to call back 
the crocodile god on which their fortune 
depends, I recognized the bay where I 
had seen Lutembe, and then Lutembe 
himself as he crawled out on land. The 
incident in the film is spectacular, but I 
am not sure that the plain reality is not 
more spectacular still—this venerable and 
hideous creature, amputator of many 
black men’s arms, recipient of the wor- 
ship and the offerings of generations, 
creeping ashore to receive his ancient 
meed of fish before the alien eyes of 
white men and women, under the very 
wheels of their motor-cars. You could 
not find a better symbol of the state of 
Africa—the immemorial roots of human 
thought forced into contact with sciences 
and the cult of up-to-date. It is black 
paganism shaking hands with European 
progress. 


When in 
Germany 


MERICANS SHOULD observe Ger- 

man etiquette when traveling 
in Germany, writes Celia Woodward in 
the Seven Seas. Passengers bow to one 
another when entering or leaving com- 
partments, and often fall into conversa- 
tion. Since there is always someone who 
knows English, and everyone is pleased 
to get a bit of practice, the American 
need not be afraid to admit that he 
speaks no German. 

Meals served on the trains are good 
and cheap, Miss Woodward continues. 
An ample dinner may be had for one 
dollar or less, and ali courses except the 
dessert are offered twice. However, if 
one prefers to eat less, he may take the 
Kraftbruhe and Fleischpastete, clear 
soup and meat pasty, which are served 
earlier, or the ad la carte meal, which 
comes later. Tips are usually included 
in the bill in Germany, but if there is 
any doubt a question will soon clear up 
the situation. 

No one could be more obliging than 
the guard when he has discovered that 
the traveler is a foreigner. He watches 
where the passenger stows his ticket and 
advises him exactly where to change, 
even writing this information down. If 
he feels that his charge is uncomfortable 
he will find him a better place to sit, and 
himself act as porter. 

“When you change he hands you out 
with the unhappy air of a mother whose 
son is going away to school for the first 
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He very seldom gets a tip and 
never looks for one. As far as my ex- 
perience serves, the German railroad 
officials are the nicest, most willing, best- 
mannered, most efficient class of public 
officials I have ever encountered,” com- 
ments Miss Woodward. 

You may think it simple to buy a 
ticket from Hamburg to Hanover, but 
the agent will insist on explaining the 
advantages and disadvantages of each 
class of travel and of each train. He will 
tell you of all the places along the way 
you should really see, and if you cannot 
give weighty reasons for your choice of 
route, will offer to change your itinerary 
for you. Meanwhile a queue of impa- 
tient ticket buyers winds about the rail- 
road station. 

Even the porters in Germany encour- 
age thrift among tourists. They charge 
by the number of pieces and hint that you 
can handle the smaller bags yourself. 


time. 


The Tourist 
Taxis 


ja NATIONS of Europe differ 
widely one from another, and so 
do their rattling taxicabs—which whisk 
the unsuspecting traveler from monu- 
ment to night ciub to picture gallery. 
There is Belgian Brussels, with a bandit 
behind every steering wheel; and Mag- 
yar Budapest, where the cars have can- 
vas gondola tops and the gallant drivers 
will not overcharge you. 

“At present in Paris the taxis are won- 
derfully polite and efficient,” writes Dor- 
othy Haight in the October Nomad. 
“Those chauffeurs steer you round the 
complicated corners of the Etoile or the 
Concorde like geniuses. Paris has no 
lighting system, though the traffic is al- 
most as, heavy as in New York. . ... 
Traffic cops and chauffeurs are not ene- 
mies but allies. The latter seem to 
sense in advance the wave of the gen- 
darme’s white baton and spring forward 
to do circles round the Madeleine. ... 
Paris traffic moves. It moves, not crawls.” 

Residents of Brussels will tell you that 
they never take a taxi if they can help 
it. If the meter registers 5 francs 45 
centimes, the victim pays 70 per cent. 
more than that, plus a 20 per cent. tip. 
Travelers sometimes howl for a police- 
man. “We can do nothing, sir,” they 
reply sadly when summoned. In near- 
by Holland taxis are the costliest in the 
world, though in their favor it must be 
said that they are clean and the drivers 
honest. 

Prussian efficiency regulates the Berlin 
cabs, which are small machines for one 
or two passengers. The average Kraft- 
wagenfuhrer seems less covetous than his 
fellow craftsmen abroad. Decrepit ve- 
hicles discarded by the haughty compa- 
nies of other nations assemble for ser- 
vice in Polish Warsaw. Ex-Prussian 
Posen and ex-Austrian Cracow (both 
Polish nowadays) have better cars; but 
if a gorgeous taxi appeared in Warsaw, 
there would be a riot to get it. 

(Continued on page 125) 


























Fiesta day 
Every day 
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Southern 
Arizona 


The warmth of spring awaits you. 


Ea NC ARR Py 0 


The Santa Fe will take you—on 
Santa Fe rails “all the way.” You 
leave on the Santa Fe and arrive 
on the Santa Fe. The CHIEF is still 
chief—the fastest and most exclu- 
sive train to Southern California. 


Pullman reservations now being 
made. . 


All-expense tours on 
certain dates this winter 


=> 


AFTER CALIFORNIA—HAWAII 











awail in inter 
aries.’ Fashions Newest Fad 


Christmas in the South Seas! Hawaii's Winter 


Season beginning now in Autumn, and 
lingering until the night-blooming Cereus 
heralds the approach of lovely Summer, 
centers a brilliant period about the Yuletide 
holidays ae . Tonight the Southern Cross 
shimmers on the horizon .... touches with 
the wand of wonder sophisticates from 
Europe and America.... They have been 
drawn by oft-told tales of social smartness 
in the fascinating fringes of the tropics .... 
tales of Christmas Carols pulsing in pure 
Hawaiian cadence under a velvet, star-lit sky 


.... tales of rare delight in the Land Where 


Winter is only a Name. 


Hawaii in Winter is Glorious With Color. Blue 


waters are linged with shades stolen from the 
skies .... Folds of fluffy mists don the crimson 
glow of sunset .... then pile the heavens with 
mosques of pearl and star-crowned minarels 
...+ The dark of great groves of coco-palms 
marches down to spangled surf and sands 
silvery in tropic moonlight ... There is laughter 
and the throb of vibrant ukulele .... the sigh 
of the scented sea. 


Hawaii's Islands are Magic Lands .. . Smart cars 


tread the shaded aisles of native villages.... 
climb verdant mountains to pause al the marvel 
of mighty panoramas.... dip into exquisile 
valleys to emerge by painted beach where 
oulrigger and surf-board vie in the creamy 
froth of lazy combers .. . . Old Kona.on the 
Island of Hawaii intrigues with absorbing 
glimpses into the romantic past. Mauiwith 
cloud-swathed mountain IOPS!.. 2 Kauai with 
gorgeous canyons reflecting ihe tints and 
shades of glorious Hawaiian sunsels. 


Go For Christmas, Stay For Spring. The end of 


the rainbow is only a few days away, arched 
over the sun-smoothed Pacific. Proud liners 
are waiting to whisk you from Winters 
rudeness to the pulsing joys of perpetual 
Spring. Great hotels sparkle in Continental 
grandeur, yel glow with the soft warmth of 
Hawaiian hospitality. Luxury takes on new 
meaning in a pastel-painted world, 


ae leant Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 
For full information write to 
1101 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655-B Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles. Calif 


or communicale with 
MATSON Line from San Fran- LASSCO Line from Los Angeles 
cisco, Portland and Seattle in Southern California 
535 Fifth Avenue..... New York 730 So. Broadway...Los Angeles 
140 So..Dearborn....... Chicago 521 Fifth Avenue..... New York 
215 Market St.....San Francisco 140 So. Dearborn....... Chicago 


723 W_ Seventh St...Los Angeles 685 Market St.....San Francisco 
1319 Fourth Avenue.... Seattle 213 East Broadway. ..San Diego 
271 Pine Street...Portland, Ore. ©09 Thomas Building. .... Dallas 
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Sidelights “Queen of Cruising Steamships” 

we Sailing Eastward from New York, January 6, 
ky A THIRTY-SIX HOUR all-air flight 1931, thereby arriving in each country visited 
‘re for passengers and mail be- at the ideal time. 
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San Francisco, is planned by the Trans- y - OU leave Winter behind and meet the best travel season in \ 
ue continental & Msn eg Air Psat Inc. | | eachof the 33 fascinating foreigncountries visited —the French KN 
he The conapemy a6 yam been formed by } Riviera and Egypt during the playtime of the fashionable world — A 

the merging of the Western Air Express f! a 
on and the Transcontinental Air Transport- : The Holy Land—a Tour Across India in agreeably cool weather— 
ith Maddux Air Lines. Planes will fly by Indo-China, Siam, Angkor Wat and Bali—Java, Borneo, the Phil- y 
els daylight only, making an overnight stop ippine Islands—China in the Spring—Korea—Japan in Cherry 2) 
ms at Kansas City. The former forty-eight Blossom:Time. And throughout you enjoy the luxury and beauty, the @): 
i hour service across the continent, includ- +f a d Lol th 
—_ ing night travel by rail from New York pense" arecaghr: porcacensedy ” 
ter to Columbus, Ohio, will be continued. “Queen of Cruising Steamships.” Truly, “The Voyage of Your ‘ 

h ? ? Dreams”—for 140 days. Rates, 
ig : $2,000 and up, include an extra- } 

@ @ Weattuy Eskimos, natives of ordinary program of shore . ) 

Herschel Island in the Arctic, listen to ar a aca Aly 
ars radio and think nothing of paying $375 ‘s ae ‘4 | 
oil for an airplane ride. According to em- “Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages - rh, IN : 
wal ployees of the Hudson’s Bay Company, TO THE xs 
and pg Reape ~~ a country, THE Cruise de Luxe to the 
5 some Eskimos can make $40,000 a year ee W, I / 
are by the sale of white fox furs. They pay _ E S iq N D I E S ¢ | MEDITERRANEAN 
my as much as $300 a ton for coal, and ex- oo :| 
the travagant prices for radios and other : PANAMA and SPANISH MAIN : and ADRIATIC 
“4 articles supplied by traders. Many air- me an on the luxurious 
e planes visit the island for commercial | antenna S. S. HAMBURG if 

reasons. : 
vith : RELIANCE and RESOLUTE From New York, Jan. 31, 1931 

ie v 2 : . - 
nd lat » ; @ Carcassonne, Tripoli and 
Tr av el These Pligrimeges have been favorites Basque Spain ace among the 
5 among winese vecationiets for several many novelties of this—the 
| of Ar ticles seasons. Again this winter you may take most complete cruise of its 
1ed ; f ; your choice of six cruises combining the kind ever arranged—visiting 
ers = Bde bag pe pce ile Sage enchantment of tropical ports with every country on the Mediter- 
ars tober. A heterogeneous group of trav- relaxation and social activities aboard <— ond Adriatic seas—36 
ual elers discover a mutual sorrow—they beautiful and luxurious liners especially ports of call with included 
aa don’t want to come back to America. designed for pleasure travel. Cruises of excursions to numerousother 
of ee pe . ‘ . : 16, 17 and 27 days—with itineraries : a ys at 
ite - — ug nee gs oh y E. David expertly arranged to afford the maximum ‘ollow the advance of spring 
oittein; The Jewis Stan ard, Septem- fj dais ; —outward along the Coast 

ber 12, The international parade on the OF ERRORS GE Cage eae, of Africa; homeward along 

fully pesca er in the world delight- TWO CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR'S CRUISES the European Coast. 

SPRINGTIME IN THE HicH ANDEs, by Eliz- ES a eee 70 days (New York to New York). 
1U abeth L. Ledig; Travel, October. Seed- oe Lass pen i Kin 8 
time, harvest, and the picturesque rural Later Cruises by S. S. RELIANCE WRITE FOR DESCRIP. ip aebend panes ths 

life of the Peruvian Indians who live Jan. 7th—17 Days (Rates: $222.50 up) TIVE LITERATURE OF passage from Hamburg, 

two miles above the sea. Jan. 27th—27 Days (Rates: $322.50 up) THE CRUISE IN WHICH Cherbourg or Southampton 
lif A PaRADISE FOR Sattors, by Paul Mo- Feb. 26th—27 Days (Rates: $322.50 up) YOU ARE INTERESTED by any ship of the line up to 
= rand; Vanity Fair. Plebeian night life Mar. 28th—16 Days (Rates: $212.50 up) Dec. 31, 1931. 
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explains why the foreigner appears ag- 
Sressive and cross when in Europe. 
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"AUGUSTA GEORGIA 





A CLIMATE THAT SURPASSES 
EVEN THE RIVIERA 


Play this winter on grass 
greens, in a balmy but in- 
vigorating climate. Three 
championship courses. Polo. 
Tennis. Riding. Hunting. 
Magnificent resort hotels 
with every metropolitan 
convenience. Hereevery sea- 
son come America’s great. 
Write for booklet A-100. 
Chamber of Commerce 


America’s finest 
winter 


Golf 


Season: November to May 














DEL PIEDRA CALIF. 





PIERSON DUDE RANCH 


WONDER VALLEY 
OPEN YEAR AROUND 
Mount a Western cow pony and explore the niles 
of mountain and canyon trails of this ranch in 
Wonder Valley. Sleep like a log in rustic cabins with 
stone fireplaces and comfortable beds. Eat at a table| 
laden with home-grown food. Located near Cali- 
fornia’s great National Parks, Yosemite, General 
Grant, etc. Send for 16-page booklet to 
GEORGE WESTON PIERSON 
DEL PIEDRA 

FRESNO COUNTY. CALIF 


___ SC ARKANSAS 


THE ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS 


Greatest health and pleasure resort in the 
world. Owned and controlled by the 
United States Government. 





P 
BRAND 





toW.E. Chester, Gen. Man.,Arlington Hotel 
NEW MEXICO 
THE BISHOP’S LODGE 


Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 








Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. 


_Dry healthful climate. » Homelike atmosphere, 


MIAM! BEACH FLA. 


CABANA 
Club and pool-- 


new this season. 























Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects | 











Two) 
18-hole Golf Courses. Write for particulars | 


'w HOTEL- 
AND 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc.. 


T 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 

and WORLD’S WORK 


For Space and rates in our departments write to 


RESORT VW 
RAVEL 


IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





____—GRUISES-TOURS 


= AROUND 
ORLD 


by Special Class 


the 


Here is one of the outstanding Around 
the World cruises of the year—with 
rates lower than those on any other 
cruise that offers the same advantages. 

‘*Special Class’? accommodations ... 
the latest thing in steamship travel and 
obtainable on only two around the 
world ships, the S. S. °° President John- 
son,’’ and the S. S. “ President Fill- 
more”’ of the Dollar line. Large, com- 
fortable staterooms with real beds— 
not berths, 


Inclusive rate, $1,095 


104 days of glorious adventure ... $1,095 
(only $10.50 a day). There are shore 
jexcursions in twenty cities ... inland 
extension trips in Japan or India. 
Cruises sail Dec. 4, Dec. 18, March 26, 
and April 9. Write for booklet 6. 
* Around the World by Special Class,” 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE 
TOURS CO., INC. 








GRUISES-TOURS 


BERMUDA 


The Perfect Vacation Land 
Round Trip — $70 and up 
Also Special All-Expense Tours 
Sail via the Munson 21,000-ton liners. 
Fastest and steadiest ships. All cabins are 
outside amidships, mostly with beds. 

Excellent cuisine. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings every other Friday from New 
York for Bermuda, Rio de Janéiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Cool, airy 
rooms, broad decks, vibrationless ships. 


NASSAU-HAVANA 
AND MIAMI 
12-day all-expense cruises. Fortnightly 
from New York $125 and up. 2 days in 
Nassau, 234 in Havana, 2 in Miami, 
Nassav—1 2-day all-expense tour. Steamer 
round-trip and six days at Royal Victoria 
Hotel (American Plan) $125 and up, 
New Orleans to PROGRESO, Yucctan 
Every 10 days. 
Apply any tourist agency or 


MUNSON “i” 


67 Wall Street, New York City 











Paris to London Via 


EUROPE 


A tour that starts in Paris, swings 











551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUINES 
46 DAYS - § 420 


Rate coversallexpenses,ship 
and shore, Tourist 3rd Cabin. 
Never before such travel value! 
| Britannic (new) and Adriatic— 
Jan. 8, 17; Feb. 26; Mar. 7. 

No. 1 B’dway, New York. Offices 


southward to Mediterranean ports 
.« .~ Marseilles, Genoa, Rome... 
and returns across the Continent 
for a three day stay in London... 


all for $640 


Other tours sailing as early as March 
7, and Intercollegiate Tours giving 
college credit, $295 to $1500. Write 
today for complete information. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


443 Park Sq. Bldg. == Bo Boston 


SOUTH AMERICA 





or authorized agents everywhere, 
WHITE STAR LINE 
MOTOR THROUGH NORTH 
AFRICA AND ITALY 











| 





pent ely. January sailing from New 
ork. Bookings limited. Write poeey for 

ienaeoee to CARAVAN CRUISES, 
1735 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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——smums ? America’s finest 
ocean-front ho- 
tel. Opening 
Thanksgiving 








The seven magazines The Where-to-go bureau 
uses regularly are all quality pu pete ms 
are welcome visitors monthly in our besi 
homes and influence quality people everywhere 


NEW ORLEANS !A, 














Day. Early Res- 
ervations ad- 
wised. 3-.3 93 
Address Dept. ‘‘G” 


RONEY PLAZA hotel 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA> 

















&|Where-To-Go for Dec. 





Foreign lands seen leisurely, comfortably,|WOR 


Prince Line Service has 





DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 
No Intermediate Stops 





ortnightly service on the 
famous“ Prince ” ships pro- 
vide for the fastest time to Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos and Montevideo 
with 17 day service to Buenos 
Aires. Accommodations for first 









TOURS class passengérs only. Reserva- 
tions and literature at author- 

Bats ized tourist agents or Furness 
23 Prince Line, 34 Whitehall Street 

PORTS | (where Broadway begins) or 
$680 565 5th Ave. New York City. 







vine. VANE 


been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 


FURNESS 





_ | Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 





















Sete PINEHURGT N. Cc. 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 
FRAGRANT PINES 


Enjoy good times on 
5 famous D. J. Ross 
courses (with new grass 
tees). Riding, tennis, 
etc. Carolina Hotel 
now open. Special 
rates during November 


hurst 


ta 


NORTH CAROLINA 
America’s Premier Winter Resort 


~_ GRUISES-TOURS 


MEDITERRANEAN 


27th CRUISE Jan. 31 $600-$1500 
By palatial new S.S. ‘* LAURENTIC,’’ 19,000 tons ; 
Madeira, Canary Islands, Spain (Granada), Gibral- 
tar, Algiers. Malta, Athens, Stamboul, 12 days in 
Egypt and Palestine ; Italy, Riviera, Southamptcn, 
Cherbourg, New York. 
Summer Cruise, June 29, S.S. “Cal. 
garic,”” North Cape, $550 up; July 4, 
.S. “Laurentic,? Mediterranean— 
Europe — Norway, $650 up. Easter 
Cruise April 2, Bermuda. 










































TROPE/ 


All Expenses—9 Countries 
including Mediterranean 
Foremost Student Tours 
5.0 wie members in 1930 

All Expense Tours 
wee Second Class on ship. 
ist class hotels. Small groups 
More motor travel. Send for bit. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 


250 P 


EXPENSES Price includes round trip 
LY Ocean passage, transportation Broad, 
, oreie meals, sightseeing and ti ps. 
tineraries to every country in 
A Arope. Write for free booklet, E00" 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chicago, 
$21 Fifth Avenue, New York 











WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
welcomed everywhere to the reading tables of the 
best homesin N. America. These magazines unde- 
niably exert the most powerful influence upon 
every member of the families where their advice is 
habitually sought and are on the reading tables of 

















(The § St. Charles 


w Orleans 
One N . ricas Leading Hotels 


ALFRED S.AMER & CO.,Ltd. Proprietors 


closes Oct. 25 





ROBER REAU 
408 So. RTSO Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


*739 Round thWorld} 


104 days ~ hed day. Send for Literature 
ON TRAVEL 


highest class Homes, Clubs, Public Libraries and 
Chambers of Commerce, promoting inclination to) 
travel among the very finest class of prospects. 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES | 








































Prevents the exhaustion, nausea, dizzi- 
ness and faintness of Travel. Journey 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air in Comfort. 
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, covering services and fares. 4 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO. | 5} 
, ‘ General Agents BG 
-i 25 Broadway, New York y 





Round the World $680 
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CRUISES-TOURS 
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~~ INDIA 
_ AUSTRALIA 
_ FAR EAST 


_ PENINSULARand ORIENTAL 


AND 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


The recognized way fo India, 
Australia and the Far East is 
by P. and O. Regular fre= 
quent sailings from London 
and Marseilles, by large, 
modern, superbly equipped [ 
liners. Through bookings fo | 
Egypt, Sudan, India, Persian 
Gulf, Burma, Ceylon, Straits 
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The election success of Hitler's fascist party aroused 
European fears of a future German war of revenge. 








Handsome Adolf Hitler 


Ts SupreMe Court at Leipzig 
was the scene of a dramatic 
moment in German history a few weeks 
ago. Within its impressive walls, early 
one morning, sat white-haired Judge 
Baumgarten conducting the trial of three 
young Reichswehr officers before 150 
chosen spectators. At the opening of 
the session a clerk had warned the lis- 
teners that no demonstration of any kind 
would be tolerated in the courtroom. A 
decorous silence prevailed, though out- 
side husky German police battled to 
hold back thousands of men and women 
who had thronged the square from seven 
o’clock in the morning. 

Just before nine an automobile made 
its way slowly through the crowd and 
stopped at the courthouse. The mob 
surged foreward with shouts of “Hail 
our Hitler!” Admiring women tossed 
flowers into the car from which stepped 
a medium-sized, modest-looking man of 
forty-one. 

For a moment he paused in recogni- 
tion of the songs and cheers, raised his 
right arm in the fascist salute, and 
passed into the building. Almost un- 
noticed he slipped into the witness box 
to wait his turn to speak. 

The next morning newspapers all over 
the world told an amazing story. Adolf 
Hitler, leader of the National Socialist 
party of Germany, which had risen from 
ninth to second place in the Reichstag 
by the returns of the general election on 
September 14, fearlessly outlined his 
plans before the Supreme Court. There 
would be a revolution in Germany, he 
announced. The Republic would be 
overthrown, the treaty of Versailles, the 
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Locarno pact, the Dawes and Young 
plans repudiated. A dictatorship would 
be set up and a tribunal of the people 
would judge those who had _ betrayed 
the German nation in 1918. All this is 
to come about by legal methods, ex- 
plained the fascist leader, for in a short 
time National Socialists will command 
35,000,000 of the 40,000,000 German votes. 
“We don’t need an armed revolt,” he 
said. “All we need is another election.” 

Once again German credit abroad 
dropped. Carloads of gold were rushed 
into Switzerland and France. President 
von Hindenburg hastened to reassure 
the nations that no coup d’état was 
likely. Chancellor Bruening announced 
that the fascists would not be included 
in the coalition cabinet then being 
formed, and that a directorate under von 
Hindenburg would be established if his 
new program did not receive majority 
support in the Reichstag assembling on 
October 13. So goes the German storm. 


= 1s the second time Herr 
Hitler of Germany has been 
heard from by the rest of the world, 
although most of us had forgotten 
him after the collapse of his putsch 
in 1923. At that time when the first 
general alarm was over, the nations 
burst into laughter at the act of a fan- 
atic. So harmless was he considered 
that he was denounced as a shallow 
demagogue, and released from prison 
after he had served one year of his term. 

But today no one laughs. Everyone is 
considering the career of this remark- 
able man; his power with the people, 
and the chances of increased influence. 


Adolf Hitler is a man _ without a 
country. He was born at Braunau- 
on-Inn in the Austrian Tyrol in April, 
1889. His family was of the lesser 
middle class, his father a government 
employee. The young Adolf was in- 
fluenced by a teacher to admire the 
glory of the German nation. He came to 
despise the Hapsburgs and the Austro- 
Hungarian empire which tried to com- 
bine many nationalities. When he was 
thirteen his father and mother died and 
he left school to work for a living, but 
cosmopolitan Vienna did not increase his 
admiration for Austria, and after eight 
years he moved to Munich. 

From childhood Hitler had wanted to 
be an artist, but he was forced to follow 
other trades until the coming of the 
War, when he was studying architecture. 
By fighting in the German army from 
1914-18, he lost his Austrian citizenship; 
and since then he has been unable to 
obtain citizenship in Germany. Hence, 
though he leads Germany’s second most 
powerful party, he himself cannot take 
a seat in the Reichstag. But in the war- 
time German army he made a brilliant 
record for himself, was wounded twice, 
rose to the rank of an officer, and won 
the iron cross. 

Nationalism has long been the fascist 
leader’s creed. Evidently he was not 
one of the war-weary soldiers who has- 
tened the establishment of the Republic. 
Hitler says that he realized that pacifism 
and internationalism were undermining 
the German nation before the close of 
the War, and the saddest day of his life 
was that on which news came that the 
armistice was concluded. He had been 
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gassed and was lying in a hospital. Then 
and there he determined to do something 
politically. 

Soon Hitler chose Bavaria for his field 
of action. In 1920 he started the Na- 
tional Socialist party and the newspaper 
Volkische Beobachter as its mouthpiece. 
At that time Bavaria had just recovered 
from an experience of Communism, and 
was in a receptive mood for extreme 
nationalism. Money flowed into the 
treasury of the new movement. Promi- 
nent Austrian and German politicians 
were said to be contributors. It was 
even asserted that funds appropriated 
for the demobilization of the army found 
their way into the party coffers. On the 
wall of the headquarters in Munich hung 
a picture of Henry Ford. 

The new group was organized along 
Italian fascist lines in centuries and 
legions, though beyond a certain friend- 
liness, an outward similarity, there is no 
connection between the two movements. 
The costume is the brown shirt and gray 
cap, and the swastika, symbol of cease- 
less energy, is the party emblem. The 
platform somewhat resembles that of 
the Ku Klux Klan in America. Mem- 
bers, usually from the middle or lower 
classes, are one hundred per cent. Ger- 
mans, ready to fight to the last for the 
fatherland. They are anti-communist, 
anti-alien, anti-Jewish. They stand for 
a dictatorship, for a kind of Christian so- 
cialism, the nationalization of industry 
but retention of competitive labor. They 
believe in the loyalty and brotherhood 
of Germans everywhere. 


aie the first the party sponsored 
outrages against the Jews, whom 
they denounced as pacifists and profi- 
teers. Authorities in Bavaria did little 
to punish these outbursts. By 1923 Herr 
Hitler boasted of 200,000 followers. 
During the summer 10,000 took part in a 
demonstration in the Bavarian moun- 
tains. Berlin became attentive. Never- 
theless the coup of November 9 of that 
year came as a surprise. A _ political 
meeting was in session in the Burger- 
brauhaus in Munich. Hitler rushed into 
the hall at the head of his men. He 
jumped upon a table, firing several 
shots at the ceiling to command atten- 
tion, and announced the overthrow of 
the Republic. He asked Dr. von Kahr, 
Bavarian premier, to join the move- 
ment and act as protector of the new 
Reich. The former quartermaster-gen- 
eral of the German army, Ludendorff, 
was Hitler’s chief ally in the putsch, and 
assumed the title of chief of the Na- 
tional German army. Dr. von Kahr ac- 
quiesced. Plans were made to march on 
Berlin. 

The next morning, however, von 
Kahr and his colleagues double-crossed 
Hitler and Ludendorff. Their men fired 
on the fascists, who had been ordered 
to march with unloaded weapons 
through the city. There were a few 
casualties and the fascists dispersed. 
Hitler and Ludendorff fled. When they 
were captured later, Ludendorff was re- 
leased because of his brilliant war rec- 
ord. Hitler was tried and sentenced to 
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serve five years in a fortress, but was 
freed after ten months. His coup had 
been untimely, and he was the laughing 
stock of Germany. 


ROM THIS EXPERIENCE Hitler 

learned much. Since 1924 he 
has proceeded on legal lines, permitting 
shock troops in his company only 
to combat communists. His personal 
magnetism and persuasive oratory have 
not only restored his former following, 
but increased his party to six and one- 
half millions. 

Hitler’s method has been entirely per- 
sonal. He believes in the power of the 
spoken word, and relies little on his 
books, pamphlets, and news-organs to 
win converts. Tirelessly he goes from 
beer-garden to beer-garden to address 
political meetings. Those who have at- 
tended these say that there is nothing 
outstanding about his appearance; nor is 
his voice inspiring. He is thin, almost 
to the point of emaciation, is nervous 
and appears to be overworked. He has 
fine features, dark wavy hair, a small 
bristling mustache, and a delicate com- 
plexion. When he speaks his eyes blaze 
with fanatic zeal. He utterly despises 
women, giving them little chance for 
power in the party, yet they adore him. 
Der Schoene Adolf, they call him, and 
flock to his support at the polls. 

While he speaks with perfect self- 
control, his words are uttered with such 
fervor that he easily sways the emotions 
of an audience. For the old, he recalls 
the golden days of the fatherland. He 
appeals to their sentimental pride, and 
details the unfairness of a treaty which 
pins the war guilt on one country, robs 
them of their colonies, citizens, and 
prosperity. But it is youth that idolizes 
Hitler. The young people, who did not 
fight in the war, voted five million strong 
for their hero. They see in him the 
fearless leader, the patriot ready to fight 
again for Germany, in strong contrast to 
those republican rulers who passively 
accept foreign dictates, and overburden 
the people with taxes to enrich other na- 
tions. Like the youth of all countries, 
they long to have their nation great. 
And to them,: Hitler points the way 
toward reviving German prestige. 

World depression, unemployment, in- 
creasing burdens, have made for general 
discontent in Germany. It is no wonder 
that Hitler, with his platform which 
promises all things, gains in popularity. 
To the rest of the world the fascist 
leader may seem a menace, but to his 
followers he appears as a savior. His 
own explanation of his attitude and 
policy is this: 

“If Europe decides to make Germany 
serve a life sentence in the Versailles 
penitentiary, then Europe must face the 
danger of having an embittered nation, 
desperate and on the verge of crime, 
here in its midst—this means bolshevism. 
Having a strong party in Germany 
which will form a bulwark against bol- 
shevism is in the interest of all na- 
tions.” So Hitler spoke in defense of 
his position to the London Daily Mail. 

According to his statements the fas- 


cists do not consider treaties and plans 
formed over the heads of the German 
people as legal. As soon as they come 
into power they will negotiate with the 
nations to alter the Versailles treaty— 
restore Germany’s 1914 borders, retract 
the statement of her war guilt, and nul- 
lify the Young plan of reparations pay- 
ments. If peaceful diplomatic methods 
fail, the fascists are willing to resort to 
arms. As a matter of fact they are pre- 
pared, and expect to fight. 

In his vision of the third Reich Hitler 
sees the necessity of extending German 
borders. Yet he does not approve of the 
old empire idea of relying on a navy 
and colonization for expansion. Rather 
he turns his eyes eastward where lies 
the vast and rich Russian territory de- 
moralized under bolshevism, waiting 
conquest and organization. Incidentally 
such a program would not interfere with 
British and Italian interests which Hitler 
believes are to be considered. As to 
France, he thinks Germany will have to 
fight to the end with her sooner or later. 

Internally conditions will improve in 
the Utopian fascist state by the adoption 
of a socialistic program. There is no 
agitation for the return of the Hohen- 
zollerns, or for any monarch, but a 
strong man, who may be an efficient dic- 
tator, will rule. The government will 
take over the land, and the industries, 
will dismantle the big department stores 
which are now in the hands of Jewish 
families, and set up small shops for the 
general good. There will be no invest- 
ments for gain by private citizens. 
Everyone will work, for no food will be 
given otherwise. And in order that 
there may be enough work to go around, 
aliens and Jews will be expelled in 
favor of German citizens. 

For such blessings Hitler believes that 
the people will be thankful. 

“That Germany which today hales us 
into court will some day be glad that 
our movement was begun,” he says. 
“National socialism will convert this de- 
featist and pacifist state into a nation of 
iron strength and will.” 

Fortunately or unfortunately, there 
are two obstacles in Herr Hitler’s way. 
First he must convert a huge number of 
fellow Germans to his way of thinking; 
and secondly the rest of the western na- 
tions must be won over or beaten into 
acceptance of the third Reich. 


The Star Gazer 


hmong ApDAMs dispenses horo- 


scopes from Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Her rates are $10 per mail 
order, $20 per personal interview, regu- 
lar planetary service at $20 per annum, 
and $3 per textbook. In the past twenty 
years she has cast a quarter of a million 
surveys, and her annual income is esti- 
mated at $50,000. In short, Miss Adams 
has become the rage in smart Manhat- 
tan. So much so that she employs a 
dozen assistants. 
Says the October Fortune: “Short, 
stout, bobbed and gray of hair, she was 
born in Jersey City, New Jersey, and 








studied the welkin early under the tute- 
lage of J. Heber Smith, physician and 
astral amateur. In Boston she pursued 
palmistry with the late great Cheiro, but 
abandoned it as less exact than astrology. 
She lays claim to no psychic perform- 
ance, merely the application of definite 
laws of influence.” 

She claims to have prophesied the 
deaths of Caruso and Edward VII; and 
the outcome of Tunney versus Dempsey 
(“she would not spoil the bouts, how- 
ever, by making her deductions pub- 
lic’). Her “fan mail” is close to 5000 
letters daily and she utilizes forty-four 
radio stations. Evangeline is a member 
of the famous New England Adams clan, 
descended from Henry Adams, of Brain- 
tree, Massachusetts, who died in 1646. 
She is not in the same line as the Presi- 
dential Adamses and their offspring, who 
presumably ignore astrology and all its 
works. In private life Miss Adams is 
Mrs. George Edwin Jordan. 


Gentlemen of 
Geneva 


HE LeaGuE of Nations has had 

another season of international 
goodwill and mutual admiration, and to 
Geneva came thronging the statesmen, 
the premiers, the foreign ministers. All 
the old star performers are back and at 
it, and C. K. Streit introduces the cast in 
the New York Times Magazine. 

There is the Pan-European with his 
brigand’s mustache and ’cello voice, who 
smokes denicotinized cigarettes. His feet 
look too small to stand on, and his name 
is Briand. No statesman enjoys such 
universal affection as he. He tells the 
press no more than he chooses, but he 
is always witty. If peace fails Europe, 
it will not be from lack of Briand te- 
nacity.. Said old Clemenceau, “Briand 
knows nothing but understands every- 
thing.” 

Viscount Cecil of Chelwood was one 
of the League founders and helped to' 
write the covenant. He is Handy Andy 
around the place, a member of three vital 
committees, and a prophet of armament 
reduction. Old and hunched-over, he is 
a boy compared to the great Hungarian 
seigneur of eighty-four—Count Albert 
Apponyi. This magnate is called the 
“sray hope” of his country. Eduard 
Benes, Czech premier, is only a young- 
ster, though he attended the first League 
Assembly. He is a member of the team 
of Masaryk~and-Benes. 

Paul Hymans, Belgian foreign minis- 
ter, presided over the first League As- 
sembly. Quinones de Leon, Spanish Am- 
bassador to France, attended the first 
Council session. Both are still on hand 
and open to business. So is Uncle Arthur 
Henderson, Labor chief of the British 
delegation and Foreign Secretary, who is 
plain and blunt. This is his second As- 
sembly. Other foreign ministers to ap- 
pear this time were Dino Grandi of Italy 
and Dr. Julius Curtius of Germany. 
Grandi had the only European beard at 
the Council table, and his task was to 
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give Mussolini’s warlike speeches a pacific 
interpretation. Curtius is legal successor 
to the late Gustav Stresemann, and heir 
to his realistic policies. He is an eagle- 
beak type and Doctor of Philosophy—tne 
sine qua non of Reich politics. 

Prentiss Gilbert, Antonio de Castro 
Leal, and Constantine Oumansky repre- 
sent the three great non-League nations— 
U. S. of America, U. S. of Mexico, and 
U. S. S. R. They are observers with 
ubiquitous eyes and long, slender ears. 
America has also an exceedingly heavy 
press delegation present. 

Says Mr. Streit, “When the delegates 
file by the urn to select judges of the 
World Court . . . one sees a-Negro from 
Haiti, then a Mayan Indian type from 
the jungles of Honduras, a Magyar from 
the plains of Hungary, a turbaned Ma- 
harajah from India, a Celt from the Irish 
Free State, a descendant of old Rome 
from Italy, a Mongolian from Japan, a 
Slav from Latvia. ... The Assembly has 
become an annual reunion.” 


Mr. Morrow’s 
Successor 


REUBEN CLARK, JR., of Salt 

» Lake City, has been appointed 

by President Hoover to succeed Dwight 

W. Morrow as Ambassador to Mexico. 

Mr. Clark was former Undersecretary of 

State, has represented the United States 

in several important posts, and is fa- 

miliar with Mexican affairs through his 

association with Mr. Morrow as his legal 
adviser in that country. 

Born in Grantsville, Utah, Mr. Clark 
was educated at the Latter Day Saints’ 
College, the University of Utah, and re- 
ceived his law degree from Columbia 
University. Before coming to New York, 
where he was admitted to the bar in 
1905, he was principal of a high school 
and of a normal school in Utah. He 
first served in Washington as Assistant 
Solicitor in the State Department, then 
as Solicitor and counsel. 

During the period of the brief revolu- 
tion in Mexico in 1929, Mr. Clark antici- 
pated the trend of events and handled 
affairs successfully for this country. He 
accompanied Mr. Morrow to his post 
three years ago. 
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1 =n GREAT AMERICAN ENIGMA, by 
Gamaliel Bradford; Harpers, Oc- 
tober. Characteristics which brought 
Henry Ford from obscurity to the pin- 
nacle of fame and wealth, yet leave him 
an ordinary human being. 

MavureEN Orcutt, by Ruth B. Park; 
North American Review, October. Hard 
work has brought success to this twenty- 
three-year-old golfer and journalist. 

Betty Hoitps THE RézINs, by Jerome 
Beatty; American Magazine, October. 
Backstage scenes in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Will Rogers. 








Come 
See for Yourself 


Follow the sun south to Texas 
this winter and drink deep of the joy 
of San Antonio, where folks know 
how to really live! 


Pleasure awaits you - and profit, 
too, if you seek it. Here is an 
enchanting city 200 years young. 
once the stronghold of a Spanish 
province... now the cosmopolitan 
capital of a rich empire, where new 
oil fields and venerable missions vie 
for your interest - truly a land of 
fabulous contrasts. 


Come see for yourself! 





For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 44, 
Municipal Information Bureau, 
Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 

















A File of the Review of 

Reviews in Bound Form 

Is a History of the Last 
40 Years 


Think of the encyclopedic value of a file of this 
mea ~gazine which misses nothing of importance 
in these eventful years that you are living. 


A glance at the index of the last bound volume 
should convince any reader that the time to 
start a bound file is now. Bound volume 81 
is now ready. 


We recently visited the work-shop of a history 
writer and saw a complete file of the Review 
of Reviews. We expressed surprise, whereupon 
the author remarked: ‘Where else could you 
get so accurate and complete a chronicle of 
events—and all indexed, too?” 


Many families have such libraries but it is now 
impossible to get complete years. Why _ not 
start this series now for yourself and your fam- 
ily? 1930 is a great year in the world’s his- 
tory. Our offer: We will exchange old num 
bers for hound volumes in the new red bind 
ing for $2.00 a volume which includes the 
expressage on the shipment of the volumes. You 
pay the cost of getting the old numbers to us. 
If you have mislaid a few numbers so that 
the series is not complete, we will supply the 
missing numbers at the regular price. 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











The Review of Reviews ~ November, 1930 





The 18 hole Hotel Char- 


Announcement of the Opening oo lorte Harbor course is one 
HOTEL CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


USEPPA INN 


GASPARILLA INN 


On Useppa 
Island which is 
devoted ex- 
clusively to the 
pleasure of the 
Inn’s guests. 


The Hotel Charlotte Harbor in Punta Gorda on the 
West Coast of Florida will open on January first. 
Golf over the hotel’s own 18 hole course, swimming 
in the great pool that fronts the hotel, tennis, trap- 
shooting, hunting, fishing, boating and dancing, are 
the feature attractions. Address Peter Schutt, Man- 
ager, Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda, Florida, 
for reservations or further details. 


Useppa Inn, on Useppa Island, off the Gulf Coast of 

Florida, also will open January first. At this unique 

resort tarpon fishing, golf, bathing and tennis may 

be enjoyed. Write to J. F. Vallely, Manager, Useppa | 
Inn, New York Office, 220 West 42nd Street, New 

York City. 


On the tenth of January, Gasparilla Inn, at Boca- 
Grande, Florida (Gulf Coast), will open for the com- 
ing season. A new golf course will be ready for use; 
and as always, the splendid beaches will be in high 
favor. Tennis and fishing (in wide variety) will be 
enjoyed. Write to Gasparilla Inn, New York Office, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City, for reserva- 
tions, booklet or further details. 





EDWARD LANGER PRINTING CO., INC., JAMAICA, N. Y. 









































You Can Pay Paul 
Without Robbing Peter 


iL. wages to workers, adequate profits to stockholders, 


and general prosperity for the country, all have a way of 


going hand in hand. » » But executives are asking—how 


can workers be paid liberally without impairing profits, un- 


der the pressure of present business conditions, » » Man- 


agement engineering solves this problem without capital ex- 


penditure. By sensible, practical and scientific methods, it cre- 


ates additional gains in which employes and stockholders each 


have their proportionate share.” 


Executives, dealing with problems vi- 
tally urgent to industry at present, will 
be interested in a booklet recently pub- 
lished— “How 50 Industries Reduced 
Labor Costs and Increased Employe Earn- 
ings”. A copy will be mailed upon request. 
» » Clients of the Haynes Corporation 


have reduced unit labor costs by an aver- 


N DUS TR 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 





CLEVELAND 


KANSAS CITY LOUISVILLE 











HAYNES CORPORATION 


Originators of the bid Manit System of Human Incentives 





— Hasbrouck Haynes 


age of 21 per cent, and simultaneously 
have increased employe earnings by 13 
per cent. » » The Haynes Corporation 
are pioneers in the successful applica- 
tion of engineering service on the basis 
of compensation-out-of-savings after in- 
creased earnings for employes have been 


provided. 
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CIGARETTE Throat irritation 
and Coughing 44 


its toasted” 
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